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PREFACE 

The  present  edition  of  Hauptraann's  works  con-  - 
tains  aU  of  his  plays  with  the  exception  of  a.  few 
inconsiderable  fragments  and  the  historical  drama 
Florian  Geifer.  The  latter  has  been  excluded  by 
reason  of  its  great  length,  its  divergence  from 
tiie  characteristic  moods  of  Hanptmann's  art,  and 
that  failure  of  high  success  which  the  author  him- 
«elf  has  implicitly  acknowledged.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  volumes  foUowsj  with  such  modificn- 
tioDS  as  the  increase  of  material  has  made 
necessary,  the  method  used  by  Hauptmann  in  the 
first  and  hitbtrrto  the  only  collected  edition  of  his 
4ramas.  Five  playa  are  presented  here  which  that 
edition  did  not  include,  and  hence  the  present  col- 
lection gives  the  complctcst  view  now  attainable  of 
Hanptmann's  activity  as  a  dramatist. 

The  translation  of  the  plays,  seven  of  which 
MK  written  entirely  in  dialect,  olTered  a  problem 
of  utinsual  difficulty.  The  easiest  solution,  that 
namely,  of  rendering  the  speech  of  the  Silesian 
peasants  or  tlie  Berlin  populace  into  some  existing 
dialect  of  English,  I  was  forced  to  reject  at  once. 
A  very  definite  set  of  associative  values  would  thus 
have  been  gained  for  the  language  of  Haupt- 
mann's  characters,  but  of  values  radically  ditfcr- 
cnt  from  those  suggested  in  the  original.  1  found 
it  necessary,  therefore,  to  invent  a  dialect  near 
oiongh  to  the  English  of  the  common  people  to 


convince  the  reader  or  spectator,  yet  not  so  near 
to  the  usage  of  any  class  or  locality  as  to  inter- 
pose between  him  and  Hauptninnn's  characters  an 
Irish  or  a  Cockney,  a  Southern  ur  a  New  England 
atmosphere.  Into  this  dialect,  with  which  the 
work  of  my  collaborators  has  been  made  to  con- 
form, I  have  sought  to  render  as  justly  and  as 
exactly  as  possible  the  intensely  idiomatic  speech 
that  Hauptmann  employs.  In  doing  this  I  hare 
had  to  take  occasional  liberties  with  my  text,  but 
I  have  tried  to  reduce  these  to  a  minimum,  and 
always  to  make  them  serve  a  closer  interpretation 
of  the  original  shade  of  thought  or  turn  of  ex- 
pression. The  rendering  of  the  plays  written  in 
normal  literary  prose  or  verse  needs  no  such  ex- 
planation nor  the  plea  for  a  measure  of  critical 
indulgence  which  that  explanation  implies. 

I  owe  hearty  thanks  to  Dr.  Hauptmann  for  the 
promptness  and  cordiality  with  which  he  has  either 
rectified  or  confirmed  my  view  of  the  development 
and  meaning  of  his  thought  and  art  as  stated  in  the 
Introduction,  and  to  my  wife  for  faithful  assist- 
ance in  the  preparation  of  these  volumes. 

LuDWid  Lewisoiin. 


Com 


.  O., 


.Inne,   1912. 
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INTRODUCTION 


I 


Gerhabt  Hauptmann,  toe  most  distinguished 
of  modern  Germsa  drnmntista,  w.is  born  in  the 
Silesian  village  of  Ohersolzbrunn  on  November 
15,  1 862.  By  descent  he  springs  immediately 
from  the  common  people  of  his  native  province  to 
whose  life  he  has  so  often  given  tlic  gravenesa 
of  tragedy  and  the  permanence  of  literature. 
His  grnndfatber,  Ehrenfried,  felt  in  his  own  per- 
son the  bitter  fate  of  the  Silesian  wcjivers  and 
only  through  energy  and  good  fortune  was  enabled 
to  change  his  trade  to  that  of  a  waiter.  By  1834i 
be  wa*  on  independent  inn-keeper  and  was  fol- 
lowed in  the  same  business  by  the  poet's  father, 
Robert  Hauptmonn.  The  latter,  a  man  of  solid 
and  not  uncultivated  understanding,  married  Marie 
Strarhlcr,  diiughter  of  one  of  tlie  fervent  Moravian 
households  of  Silesia,  and  liad  become,  when  his 
sons  Carl  and  Gerhart  were  born,  the  proprietor 
of  a  well-known  and  prosperous  hotel,  Zur  Preui- 
Muchrn    Krone. 

From  the  village-school  of  Obersalzbrunn, 
where  he  was  but  an  idle  pupil.  Gerhart  was  sent 
in  187*  to  the  IleaUchule  at  Breslau.  Here,  in 
the  company  of  his  older  brothers,  Carl  and 
Gcorg,  the  lad  remained  for  nearly  four  years, 
having   impressed   Lis   teachers    most   strongly,   it 
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ttpptuir%,  bjr  a  lock  of  sUcntian.  For  this  reason, 
Init  bIm)  perhap*  becniue  his  father,  injured  by 
rmngrrtitori  snd  by  a  cbonge  in  IotaI  conditions, 
lind  lout  hli  independence,  Gerhart  was  withdrawn 
fnHii  school  in  1878.  He  wns  neit  to  become  a 
farmer  and,  to  this  end,  was  placed  in  the  pious 
fninily  of  an  tincle.  Gradually,  however,  artistic 
Impulses  began  to  disengage  themselves  —  he  had 
long  modelled  in  a  desultory  way  —  and  in  Octo- 
ber, 1880,  nt  the  advice  of  his  maturer  brother 
Curl,  Hn|itmann  proceeded  to  Breslau  and  was  en- 
rolled o8  a  student  in  the  Royal  CoUege  of  Art, 

The  value  of  this  restless  shifting  in  his  early 
years  ia  apparent.  For  the  discontent  that  marked 
hii  unquiet  youth  made  for  a  iirm  retention  of 
Impressions,  Obaen'ation,  in  the  saying  of  Bal- 
■nc,  springs  from  sutTcring,  and  Hauptmann  saw 
the  Silcsian  country-folk  nnd  the  artists  of  Bres- 
lai)  wltli  an  atniost  morbid  exactness  of  vision. 
ActuiU  con  Hid  sharpened  his  insight.  Three 
weeks  after  entering  tlie  art-school  be  received  a. 
disciplinary  wariung  and  early  in  1881  he  waa 
nuticntcd  for  eleven  weeks.  Nevertheless  he  re- 
uMincd  in  Brcslau  until  April,  1SS3.  when  he 
jtttncd  his  brother  Carl  and  beeitmc  a  speci&l  stu- 
dent at  the  L'nirersity  of  Jena.  Here  he  beard 
Irctwcs  by  Liebmann,  Eucken  and  HacdccL  Bat 
tbe  MMiaait  life  did  not  boJd  bint  loag.  Seuccfy 
a  yw  paoacd  aad  HaMpt— a  is  fMid  at  Hank- 
bwr&  tke  g«cst  mt  bis  fatan  I  '    ' 

bfa  bmbn's.    ~ 


Tbenn  be  set  «■«  ■ 

ghr  «*v  «f  Spaia  »mi  tW  So^b 

•r  rtsMM  la  Gcaaa.  and  nOOag  NaiOra,  Capri 

I  Ka^     MlhmtJ,  bb  d^li^  i.  tbe»  pla^ 

(  ilftiiihijitiii  W  bia  k«««  aocul  i  iwii  iiiiiM  in. 
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itned  to  Italy  the  following  year  (1884) 
nnd.  tor  n  time,  had  n  sculptors  studio  i  " 
OicKsken  here  by  typhoid  fever,  he  was  nursed 
b.Tck  to  health  by  his  future  wife,  M;irie  Thiene- 
mnnii,  and  returned  to  Germany  to  gather  strength 
at  the  Thienemann  country  house. 

So  far,  sculpture  had  held  liiui  primnrilj 
now  Uiat  the  poetic  impulse  asserted  itself.  Seek- 
ing a  synthesis  of  these  tendencies  in  a  third  art, 
H.-iuptni/inn  determined,  for  a  time,  to  adopt  the 
calling  of  an  actor.  To  this  end  he  went  to  Ber- 
lin. Here,  however,  the  interest  in  literature  soon 
grew  to  dominate  every  other  and.  in  1885,  the 
year  of  his  mnrriage  to  Fraulein  Thienemann,  he 
published  his  first  work :  Promelhidenlot. 

The  pnem  is  romantie  and  amorphous  and  gives 
but  the  faintest  promise  of  the  masterly  handling 
of  rerse  to  be  found  in  The  Sunken  Bell  and 
Uenrif  of  Aur.  Its  interest  resides  solely  in  its 
^nlirmation  of  tlie  fnets  of  Hauplmnnn's  devel- 
opment. For  tlie  hero  of  Promelhidenlos  vacil- 
lates between  poetry  and  sculpture,  but  is  able  to 
jfive  himself  freely  to  neither  art  because  of  his 
ycrwbrlniing  sense  of  social  injustice  and  human 
snlTering.  And  this,  in  brief,  was  the  state  of 
Hauptmann's  mind  when,  in  the  autumn  of  1885, 
he  settled  with  his  young  wife  in  the  Berlin  suburb 
of  Erkner. 

The  years  of  his  residence  here  are  memorable 
and  bare  already  become  tlie  subject  of  study  and 
investigation.  And  rightly  so;  for  during  this 
time  there  took  place  that  impact  of  the  many 
obscnre  tendencies  of  the  age  ujjon  the  most  sensi- 
itive  and  gifted  of  German  minds  from  which 
[•prang    the    naturalistic    movement.     That    move- 
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ment  dominated  lilcrstnre  for  a  few  j 
in  Haiiptmana's  own  temper  «Dd  i 
arose  >t  yigivous  idealistic  Kactian  wbich.  blend- 
ing witli  the  srrrre  technique  and  iDcomiptible 
•hecrration  of  nataralism,  went  far  toward  produc- 
ing —  for  a  second  time  —  a  new  Tision  nnd  a_aEW 
art.  The  conditions  amid  which  this  development 
originated  are  essential  to  a  full  nnderstandlng  of 
Haaptmann's  work. 


II 

At  the  end  of  the  Franeo-Prossinn  war,  united 
Germanj'  looted  forward  to  a  literary  movement 
comiDensDrate  with  her  new  greatness.  That 
movement  did  n<A  appear-  It  was  fcwgotteo  that 
men  in  the  nuturitj  of  their  Tears  and  powers 
could  not  suddenly  change  character  and  method 
and  tliat  the  rise  of  a  new  generatitto  was  needed. 
So  soon,  however,  as  the  first  members  of  that 
gt3>cration  became  articulate,  a  bitter  and  almost 
mncikss  warfare  arose  in  literature  and  iu  the 
dnaia.  The  brothers  Heinrich  and  Julius  Hart, 
Tigoroaa  in  both  critical  and  creative  activity,  as- 
serted as  early  as  1882  that  German  literature  yraA 
then,  at  its  best,  the  faint  imitation  of  an  out- 
worn classicism  and  the  German  drama  a  trans- 
ference of  the  basest  French  models.  It  is  easy 
t*  sec  to-day  that  their  view  was  partisan  and 
Neither   Wilbrandt    and    Heysc,   on    the 

e  hand,  nor  Lindaa  and  L'Arroogc,  on  the  other, 
represented  the  whole  literary  activity  of  the  em- 
pire. It  is  equally  easy,  however,  to  understand 
their  impatience  with  a  literature  which,  upon  the 
whole,  lacked  any  breath  of  greatness,  and  handled 
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the_rtnff  of  human  life  with  so  little  freshness, 
incisivcness  and  trufh.  ~*  ^ 

What  liirectioa  naa  the  new  literature  to  take? 
Ttie  deCL§jve  influence  was,  almost  necessarily, 
that  of  the  naturalistic  writers  of  Fruncc.  For 
the  tendencies  of  these  men  coincided  with  Ger- 
many's growing  interest  in  science  and  growing 
rejection  of  traditional  religion  and  philoaophy. 
Tolstoi,  Ibsen  and  St  rind  berg  each  contributed 
hi*  share  to  the  movement.  But  all  the  voung 
critics  of  the  eighties  fought  the  battles  of  Zola 
with  him  and  repeated,  someliraes  word  for  word, 
the  memorable  creed  of  French  naturalism  formu- 
lated long  before  by  the  Goncourt  brothers: 
■■  The  modern  —  everything  for  the  artist  is  there: 
in  the  sensation,  the  intuition  of  the  contemporary, 
of  this  spectacle  of  life  with  which  one  nibs  el- 
bows!" Such,  with  whatever  later  developments. 
Was  Llic  central  doctrine  of  young  Germany  in  the 
cifchties ;  such  the  belief  that  gradually  expressed 

,   Sftelf  in   &  number  of  definite   organisations   and 

t  pnblicntions. 

The  most  noteworthy  of  these,  prior  to  the 
founding  of  the  Freie  Biihne,  were  the  magastine 
"'■  GetelUchaft  (1885),  edited  by  Michael  Con- 
,  the  most  ardent  of  German  Zolaists,  and  the 
»ciety  Durch  (1886),  in  which  the  revolutionary 
of    Berlin    united    to    promulgate    the    art 

|~Cuions  of  the  future.     "Literature  and  criticism," 

'  Conrad  declared,  must  firxt  of  all  be  "  liberated 
from  the  tvranny  of  the  conventional  young 
lady:  "  tlie  programme  of  Durch  announced  that 
Ste  poet  must  give  creative  embodiment  to  the  life  . 
of  itc  prcaent^  that  Tie  sbafl  show  us  human  be- 
desh  and  blood  and  dci>iet  thiir  passions 
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witb  implacable  fidelity;  that  the  ideal  of  art  vss 
no  longer  the  Antique,  but  the  Modern.  Nor  was 
there  wanting  creative  activity  in  the  spirit  of 
these  views.  Franzos  and  Kreteer,  to  name  but  a 
few,  originated  the  modern  realiatic  novel  in  Ger- 
many, and  Liliencron  brought  back  vigour  and 
concretenesa  to  the  lyrie. 

Into  the  tense  atmosphere  of  this  literary  bat- 
tle Hauptmann  was  cast  when  he  took  up  bis  resi- 
dence at  Erkner.  The  house  he  occupied  was  the 
last  in  the  village,  half  buried  in  woods  and  with 
far  prospects  over  the  heaths  and  deep  green, 
melancholy  waters  of  Brandenburg.  Hitlier 
came,  among  many  others,  the  brothers  Hart,  the 
novelist  Kretzcr,  Wilhelm  Biilsche,  the  inexhauat- 
ible  prophet  of  the  new  science  and  the  new  art, 
and  finally,  the  founder  of  German  naturalism  as 
distinguished  from  that  of  France  —  Arno  Holz. 
The  efTorts  of  all  Uieae  men  harmonised  with 
Hauptmaiin's  mood.  Naturalistic  art  goes  for  its 
subject  matter  to  the  forgotten  and  disinherited 
of  the  earth,  and  it  was  with  these  that  Haupt- 
mann was  primarily  concerned.  He  read  Darwin 
^  and  Karl  Marx,  Saint-Simon  and  Zola.  He  was 
'.  A  absorbed  not  by  any  problem  of  art  but  by  the  be^ 
ing  and  fate  of  humanity   itself. 

Under  these  influences  and  governed  by  such 
thoughts,  he  began  his  career  as  a  man  of  letters 
anew.  But  his  progress  was  slow  and  uncertain. 
In  1887  he  published  in  Conrad's  GeaelUchaft  an 
episodic  story,  Bahntcdrter  Thirl,  weak  in  narra- 
tive teclmiquc  and  obviously  inspired  by  Zola. 
Even  tlie  sudden  expansion  of  human  characters 
into  demonic  symbols  of  their  ruling  passions  is 
imitated.     The    medium    clearly    irked    him    and 
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gare  him  no  opportunity  for  personn]  expression,  i 
For  m:in_v  montha  his  activity  wns  tcntntive  and  I 
fruitless.'  Enrly  in  1«89,  however,  Arno  Hol«, 
luioim  until  then  only  by  a  volume  of  brave  and 
resonnnt  verse,  visited  Erkner  and  brought  with 
him  liis  throrr  of  "  eonsistcnt  nnturalism  "  as  illus- 
trated by  Pn'pa  Hamlet  and  Die  Familie  Selicke. 
sketches  and  a  drama  in  manuscript.  This  meet- 
ing gore  Haupttnaiin  one  of  those  illuminating 
technical  hints  which  every  creatine  artist  knuwa. 
It  brought  him  an  immediate  method  such  as 
neither  Tolstoi  nor  Dostoievsky  hnd  been  able  to 
bring,  and  decided  him  for  naturalism  and  for  the 
drama.  He  had  found  himself  at  last.  During 
n  visit  to  his  parents  he  gave  himself  up  to  in- 
tense labour  and  returned  to  Berlin  in  the  spring 
of  1889  with  "his  first  drama.  Before  Dawn,  com- 
pleted. 

The  play  might  have  waited  indefinitely  for 
performance,  Iiad  not  Otto  Brfthm  and  Paul 
Schlcnther,  both  critical  thinkers  of  some  signifi- 
cance, founded  the  free  stage  society  (Freie 
fiuAn^)  earlier  in  the  same  year.  It  was  the  aim 
of  this  society  to  give  at  least  eight  annual  per- 
formances in'the  city  of  Berlin  which  should  be 
wliolly  free  from  the  influence  of  the  censor 
and  from  the  pressure  of  economic  needs.  The 
grenter  number  of  the  first  series  of  performances 
bftd  already  been  prepared  for  by  a  selection  of 
foreign  plays  —  Tolstoi,  Goncourt,  Ibsen,  Bjom- 
»cn,  Strindberg  —  when,  at  the  last  moment,  a 
young  German  dramatist  presented  himself  and 
soceceded  in  having  his  play  accepted.  Thus  the 
Mciety,  long  since  dead,  liad  the  good  fortune  of 
fulfilling  the  function   for  which  it  was  created: 
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it  IsoDched  the  natoraltstic  mornnenl;  it  cradled 
the  modem  drama  of  Gennanj. 

The  firat  performance  of  Brforr  Dan-H  (Oct. 
30,  1889)  was  tDmaltnoQs.  It  recalled  the  famous 
Hemani  battle  of  French  romanticism.  But  the 
victory  of  Haaptmann  was  not  long  in  doubt. 
With  his  third  play  he  conquered  tiie  national  stage 
of  which  he  has  since  been,  with  whatever  varia- 
tions of  immediate  success,  the  undisputed  master. 


Ill 

The  "  consistent  naturalism  "  of  Holz  and  hia 
collaborator  Johannes  Schlaf  is  the  technical  foun- 
dation of  Hauptmann's  work.  He  lias  long  tran- 
scended its  narrow  theory  and  the  shallow  posi- 
tivism CHI  which  it  was  based.  It  discarded  verse 
and  he  has  written  great  verse;  it  banished  the 
past  from  art  and  he  has  gone  to  legend  and  his- 
tory for  his  subjects;  it  forbade  the  use  of  sym- 
bols and  he  has,  at  times,  made  an  approach  to 
his  meaning  unnecessarily  difficult.  But  Haupt- 
tnann  has  never  qnile  abandoned  the  practice  of 
that  form  of  art  which  resulted  from  the  theories 
of  HoIk.  From  history  and  poetry  he  has  al- 
ways returned  to  the  naturalistic  drama.  Rose 
Bernd  follows  Henry  of  Aue,  and  GritelJa  imme- 
diately preceded  The  Hal*.  Nor  is  this  oil.  The 
methods  of  naturalism  have  followed  him  into  the 
domains  of  poetry  and  of  the  past.  His  verse  is 
scrupulously  devoid  of  rhetoric;  the  psychology 
of  his  historic  plays  is  sober  and  human.  Hence 
it  is  clear  that  an  analysis  of  the  consistent  natu- 
ralism of  German  literature  is,  with  whatever 
modifications,  an  analysis  of  Hauptmann's  work  in 
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itc  totality.  Like  nearly  all  the  greater  drama- 
listB  he  had  his  forerunners  and  his  prophcU:  he 
priH-eeds  from  a  sehool  of  art  iind  thouglit  which, 
even  in  transcending,  he  illustrates. 

The  consisttrnt  naturalists,  then,  aimed  not  to 
found  a  new  art  hut,  in  any  traditional  sense,  to 
abandon  it,  Xhey  desirrd  to  reduc';_  the  conven- 
tions  of  teclmique~fb  a  minTinura  and  to  eliiuinate 
the  writer's  pers<HiaIity  even  where  Zola  had  nd- 
mitt^d  its  necessary  presence  —  in  the  choice  of 
Biitject  and  in  form.  For  style,  the  vury  religion 
of  the  French  naturalistic  masters,  there  was  held 
to  be  no  place,  since  there  was  to  be,  in  this  new 
iteratiire,  neither  direct  exposition,  however  im- 
personal, nor  narrative.  In  other  words,  none  of 
Ihe  means  of  representation  were  to  he  used  by. 
which  art  achieves  the  illusion  of  life;  since  art,  in: 
fact,  was  no  longer  to  create  the  illusion  of  real- 
ity, but  to  be  reality.  The  founders  of  the  school ' 
woold  have  admitted  that  the  French  had  done 
moch  by  the  elimination  of  intrigue  and  a  liberal 
choice  of  theme.  They  would  still  have  seen  — 
,and  rightly  according  to  their  premises  —  creative 
lyision  and  not  truth  even  in  the  oppresKive  piithol- 
'Ogv  of  Germinie  Lacfrteui  and  the  morbid  bru- 
lal'iUcB  of  La  Terre.  The  opinion  of  Flaubert 
ttiat  nny  subject  suffices,  if  the  treatment  be  ex- 
cellent, was  modified  into:  there  must  be  neither 
intentional  choice  of  theme  nor  stylistic  treatment. 
For    style    supposes    rearrangement,   personal    vis- ' 

I,  unjust  selection  of  detail,  ajid  literature  must 
exact  rendition  of  the  actual. 

Stated  so  baldly  the  doctrine  of  consistent  nntu- 
Valism  verges  on  the  absurd.  Eliminate  selection 
ef  detail  and  personal  vision,  and  art  becomes  not 
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only  coextensive  with  life,  but  aharca  its  con- 
tusion and  its  apparent  purposelessncss.  It  loses. 
ftll  interpretative  power  and  ceases  16  be  art. 
Practically,  Jiowever,  tlif  doctrine  led  to  a  very 
definite  form  —  the  naturalistic  drama.  For,  if 
all  indirect  treatment  of  life  be  discarded,  noth- 
ing is  left  but  the  recording  of  speech  and,  if  pos- 
sible, of  speech  actually  overheard.  The  juxta- 
position of  such  blocks  of  scrupulously  rendered 
conversation  constitutes,  in  fact,  the  earliest  ex- 
periments of  Arno  Holz.  Under  the  creative 
energy  of  Hauptniann,  however,  the  form  at  once 
grew  into  drama,  but  a  drama  which  sought  to 
rely  as  little  as  possible  upon  the  traditional  de- 
es of  dramaturgic  technique.  There  was  to  be 
implication  of  plot,  no  culmination  of  the  re- 
sulting struggle  in  effective  scenes,  no  auperior 
articulateness  on  the  part  of  the  charactera.  A 
reeasion  of  simple  scenes  was  to  present  a  sec- 
tion of  life  witltout  rearrangement  or  heightening. 
There  could  be  no  artistic  beginning,  for  life 
comes  shadowy  frmn  life;  tliere  could  be  no  artis- 
tic ending,  for  the  play  of  life  ends  only  in  eter- 
nity. 

The  development  of  tlie  drama  in  such  a  direc- 
tion had,  of  course,  been  fores luido wed.  The 
plays  of  Ibacn's  middle  period  tend  to  a  simpler 
rendering  of  life,  and  the  cold  intellect  of  Strind- 
berg  had  rejected  the  "  symmetrical  dialogue  "  of 
the  French  drama  in  order  "  to  let  the  brains  of 
men  work  unhindered,"  But  Hauptniann  carries 
the  same  methods  extraordinarily  far  and  achieves 
a  poignant  verisimilitude  that  rivals  the  pity  and 
terror  of  the  most  memorable  drama  of  the  past. 
These  methods  lend,  natiirnlly,  to  the  exclusion 
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of  se%-cral  devices.  Tlius  Hauptmonn,  like  Ibaen 
lod  Shaw,  avoida  the  division  of  acts  into  scenea,. 
The  coming  aiid  going  of  characters  has  the  I 
obtrusiveness  but  seldom  violated  in  life,  and  the  i 
ineritable  artifices  are  held  within  rigid  bounds. 
In  some  of  his  earlier  dramas  he  also  observed 
the  unities  of  time  and  place,  and  througbont  his 
work  practices  a  close  economy  in  these  resiiects. 
It  goes  without  sajing  tliat  he  rejects  the  juQjiu- 
lo^c,  the  unnatural  reading  of  letters,  tlie  rai- 
taaneur  or  commenting  and  providential  cbaracterj 
the  lightly  motivised  confession  —  all  the  devices, 
in  brief,  by  which  the  conventional  playwright 
blandly  transports  information  across  the  foot- 
lights, or  unravels  the  artificial  knot  which  he  has 
Ucd.  — — 

In  dialogue,  the  medium  of  the  drama,  Haupt- 
mann  shows  the  highest  originality  and  power. 
BeHide  the  speech  of  his  characters  all  other  dra- 
matic Speech,  that  of  Ibaen,  of  Tolstoi  in  The 
Pomer  of  Darknesi,  or  of  Pinero,  seems  conscions 
and  onbuman.  Kor  is  that  power  a  mere  control 
of  dialect.  Johannes  Vockerat  and  Michael 
Kramer,  Ur.  f>choIz  and  Frofessur  Crampton 
■peak  with  a  human  racinesB  and  native  truth  not 
surpassed  by  the  weavers  or  peasants  of  Sileaia. 
Hauptniann  has  lieoid  the  inflections  of  the  hu- 
■Dan  voice,  the  faltering  and  fugitive  eloquence  of 
^e  living  word  not  only  with  bis  ear  but  with  Ilia  , 
aoul. 

External  devices  necessarily  contribute  to  this 
effect  Thus  Hauptmann  renders  all  dialect  with 
phonetic  accuracy  and  correct  differentiation.  In 
Before  Dawn,  Holfmann,  Loth,  Dr.  Schimmel- 
pfennig  and  Helen  speak  normal  High  German; 
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all  the  other  chnracters  speak  Silestiui  except  the 
imported  footman  Edward,  who  uses  tile  Berlin 
diolcet.  In  The  Heaver  Coat  the  vamus  grada- 
tions of  that  dialect  are  serupulously  set  down, 
from  the  impudent  vulgnrity  of  Leonlinc  and  Ade- 
laide to  the  occasional  consonantal  slips  of  Wehr- 
hahn.  The  egregious  .Mrs.  Wolff,  in  the  same 
piny,  cannot  deny  her  Silesian  origin.  Far  liner 
slindes  of  character  are  indicated  by  the  amiable 
elisions  of  Mrs.  V'ockerat  Senior  in  Lonely  Live*, 
the  recurrent  crassness  of  Mrs,  Schols  in  The 
Reconciliatioa,  and  the  solemn  reiterations  of 
Ihlichael  Kramer.  Nor  must  it  be  thought  that 
such  characterisation  has  niiytliing  in  common  with 

(the  set  phrases  of  Dickens.  From  the  richness 
*nd  variety  of  Cierman  colloquial  speech,  from 
the  deep  brooding  of  the  German  soul  over  the 
common  things  and  the  endariiig  emotions  of  life, 
Hauptuann  has  caught  the  authentic  accents  that 
change  dramatic  dialogue  into  the  speech  of  man. 


IV 

In  the  stmeture  of  his  drama  Hauptmnnn  met 
•nd  solved  an  even  more  diffieolt  problem  than  in 
the  character  of  his  dialogue.  The  whole  tradi- 
Uoa  of  ttructaral  Ir^hniquc  rests  upon  a  more  or 
Jen  uhitrary  rearr»ign»rnt  of  life.  Othello,  the 
■oblest  of  tra|>rdtes.  no  less  than  the  most  trivial 
PrcMch  farce,  depends  for  the  eontinuttr  of  its 
mere.  Miion  on  an  imfiRihahlc  artifice.  Desdi- 
VMnft'a  haiKlkerchirf  may  almost  be  taken  to  sym- 
bttlin  UmI  clrmeat  in  the  drwua  which  Hanpt- 
■MNK  ttndiotnty  cknirs  himself.  AimI  he  does  so 
\j  rntaea  •(  )tis  wok  wtiiiMle  coaUct  with  the 
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normal  truth  of  things.  In  lifr^  for  instiincc,  tlie 
cnnflict  of  will  wJtli  will,  thr  ji.isslonnlc  crisis  dI* 
human  i-iisttiice  nre  but  riinly  conrentrjil. d  inli) 
"»  brfef  apncc  of  time   of   ciTlininnt(~1n   .1   liiglilj 

^^lieiit  situation.  Long  and  wearing  iittrition,  ;iii(l 
crises  that  arc  seen  to  liuvc  bvcn  such  only  in  the 
TCtrospect  of  calmer  years  are  the  rule.  In  so 
telling  n  bit  of  dramatic  writing  as  the  final  scene 
In  Augicr's  Le  gendrc  de  M.  Poirier  the  uinterial 
of  life. has  been  d'ssccted   into  mere  slireds  nnd 

TEcse  have  been  rewoven  into  a  pattern  as  little 
skin  to  reality  as  the  flowers  and  birds  of  a  Per- 
■ian  rng.  Instead  of  such  effective  rearrange- 
ment Haiiptmnnn' contents  Tiiraself  with  the  aus- 
fo*  simplicity  of  that  succession  of  action  which 
obscrt-ntinn  really  affords.  He  shapes  his  mate- 
rial aa  little  as  possible.  The  intrusion  of  a  new 
force  into  a  given  setting,  as  in  Lonely  l.irei.  is 
■>  violent  an  interference  with  the  sober  course  of 

'things  as  be  admits.     From  his  noblest  successes, 

I  Yhe    Weaveri,  Drai/man  Hentchel,  Michael  Ki 
mer,  the  artifice  of  coniplication  is  wholli 

It  follows  that  his  fables  are  simpli 
of  plot,  that  comedy  and  tragedy  must  ii 
character  end   that  conflict   must  grow 
clash  of  character  with  environment  01 

_arter    with    character    in    its    totality. 
words :    since   tlie    adventurous    and    unwonted 
rigidly    excluded,    dramatic    complication    can 
rarclv.    with    Hauptmnnn,    proceed    from    action. 
For  the  hfe  of  man  is  woven  of  "  little,  nameless, 
un remembered    acts "    which    possess    no    signifi- 
cance except  as  they  illustrate  character  and  thi 
link  by  link,  forge  that  fate  which  is  identical  with 
dmracUr.     The  constnnt  and  bitter  conflict  in  th 
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world  does  not  arise  from  pointed  and  opposed 
notions  <t{  honour  and  duty  held  at  some  rnxe 
climacteric  mument,  but  frotn  tlic  far  moTi:  tragic 
grinding  of  a  liostilc  environment  upon  man  or  of 
tbe  imprisonment  of  alien  souls  in  the  cage  of 
some  st>cial  bondage. 

two  motives,  nppe.-iring  sometimes  singly, 
imettmes  blended,  are  fundamental  to  Haupt- 
mann's  work.  In  The  Reconcilialion  an  unnatu- 
ral marriage  has  brought  discord  and  depravity 
upon  earth;  in  Loneli/  Licet  a  seeker  after  truth 
is  throttled  by  a  murky  world;  in  The  Weavers 
the  whole  organisation  of  society  drives_p]ea  to 
tragic  despair;  in  Colleague  Crampion  a  cold 
blooded  woin.iii  all  but  destroys  the  geutle-liearted 
painter;  in  The  Beaver  Coat  the  motive  is  iron- 
ically inverted  and  a  base  shrewdness  triumphs 
over  the  stupid  social  machine;  in  Rose  Bernd 
traditional  righteousness  hounds  a  pure  spirit  out 
of  life;  and  in  Gabriel  Schilling'!  Flight,  his  lat- 
est play,  Hauptmoiui  returns  to  a  favourite  mo- 
tive: woman,  strong  through  the  narrowness  and 
intensity  of  her  elemental  aims,  destroying  man, 
the  thinker  and  dreamer,  whose  will,  dissipated  in 
a  hundred  ideal  purposes,  goes  under  in  the  un- 
equ.ll  struggle. 

The  fable  and  structure  of  Michael  Kramer 
illustrate  Hauptmnnu's  typical  themes  and  meth- 
ods well.  The  whole  of  the  lirst  act  is  exposi- 
tion. It  is  not,  however,  the  exposition  of  ante- 
cedent actions  or  events,  but  wholly  of  character. 
The  conditions  of  the  play  are  entirely  static. 
Kramer's  greatness  of  soul  broods  over  the  whole 
act.  Mrs.  Kramer,  the  narrow-minded,  nagging 
wife,  and  Arnold,  the  homely,  wretched  boy  with 
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s  spark  of  genius,  qunil  und<^r  it.  Michnlinc,  tlie 
bfave,  wholc-henrted  girl,  standa  nmong  these, 
pitring  and  comprehending  all.  In  tlip  second 
art  one  of  .\rnold's  sordid  and  piteous  mistakes 
conies  to  light.  An  inn-keeper's  daugliter  com- 
plains to  Krnmer  of  his  son's  grotesque  and  an- 
nojingly  expressed  passion  for  licr,  Kramer  takes 
his  son  to  task  and,  in  one  of  tile  noblest  scenes 
in  the  modern  drama,  wrestles  with  the  boy's  soul. 
In  the  third  act  the  inn  is  shown.  Its  rowdy, 
,  Bcmi-educated  habitues  deride  Arnold  with  coarse 
He  cannot  tear  himself  away.  Madly  sen- 
i  and  conscious  of  his  final  superiority  over  a 
irld  that  crushes  him  by  its  merely  brulnl  ad- 
Tantages,  he  is  goaded  to  self-destruction,  in  the 
last  act,  in  the  presence  of  his  dead  son,  Michael 
Kramer  cries  out  after  some  reconciliation  with 
tiie  silent  universe.  The  piny  is  done  and  nothing 
bas  happened.  The  only  action  is  Arnold's  sui- 
cide and  that  action  has  no  dramatic  value.  The 
significance  of  the  play  lies  in  the  unequal  mar- 
riage between  Kramer  and  his  wife,  in  Arnold's 
character  —  in  the  fact  tliat  such  things  are,  and 
that  in  oar  outlook  upon  the  whole  of  life  we 
must  reckon  with  them. 

HAuptmann's  simple  management  of  a  pregnant 
fable  may  be  admirably  observed,  finally,  by  com- 
paring  Lonely    Livet   and    Roamerakolm.      Haupt- 
s  undoabtediy  indebted  to  Ibsen  for  his 
roblcm  and  for  the  main  dements  of  the  story: 
1   modern    thinker   is   overcome    by    tlie    orthodox 
ervative  world    in    which    he   lives.     And 
lat  world  conquers  largely  because  he  cannot  be 
K.ittBilcd  to  the  woman  who  is   Iiis  inspiration   and 
.    strength.     In    handling   tliis    fable    two    diffi- 
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cult  questions  were  to  be  answered  by  the  crafU- 
man :  by  what  means  does  the  hostile  environment 
crush  the  protagonist?  Why  cannot  he  take  the 
saving  hand  th»t  is  held  out  to  him?  Ibsen  prac- 
iically  shirks  the  answer  to  the  first  question.  For 
it  is  not  the  bitter  Ec.-ilot  KroU,  despite  his  news- 
paper war  and  his  scandal-mongering,  who  breaks 
Rosmer's  strength.  It  is  fate,  fate  in  the  dark 
niid  ancient  sense.  "  The  dead  cling  to  Rosmers- 
bolni" — that  is  the  keynote  of  the  play.  The 
answer  to  the  second  question  is  interwoven  with 
an  attempt  to  rationalise  the  fatality  that  broods 
over  Rosmersholm.  The  dead  cling  to  it  because 
a  subtle  and  nameless  wrong  has  been  committed 
ngainst  them.  And  that  sin  has  been  committed 
by  the  woman  who  could  save  Rosmer.  At  the 
end  of  the  second  act  Rebecca  refuses  to  be  his 
wife.  The  reason  for  that  refusal,  dimly  pre- 
fignred.  absorbs  his  thoughts,  and  through  two 
acts  of  condummat*  drannturgic  suspense  the  som- 
bre history  is  gradually  unfolded.  And  no  vagoe 
phrases  concerning  the  ennobling  of  humanitv  c&n 
conceal  the  central  fact:  the  play  derives  its  power 
from  a  traditional  plot  and  a  conventional  if  sound 
molive  —  crime  and  its  discovery,  sin  and  its  retri- 
bution. 

In  Lottflg  Live*  the  two  questions  apparentlv 
treated  in  Roimenkolm  are  answered  nol  in  the 
terms  of  effective  dramaturgy,  but  of  life  itself. 
Johannes  \'ockernt  lives  in  the  midst  of  the  world 
that  must  undo  him  —  subtly  irritated  by  all  to 
which  his  heart  clings.  Out  of  that  world  he  liaa 
grown  and  he  cannot  liberate  himself  from  H- 
His  good  wife  and  his  admirable  parents  are 
bound  to  the  conventional  in  no  base  or  fanaticsl 
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sense.  He  dare  scarcely  tell  them  that  tlieir  pre- 
occupations, that  their  very  love,  slay  the  ideal  in 
liis  soul.  And  so  the  pitiless  attrition  goes  on. 
There  is  no  action:  there  is  being..  The  struggle 
is  rooted  in  the  deep  divisions  6T  men's  souls,  not 
in  unwonted  crime  or  plotting.  And  Anna  Alahr, 
the  free  woman  of  a  freer  world,  parts  from 
Johannes  because  she  recognises  their  human  un- 
fitness to  take  u[>  the  burden  of  tragic  sorrow 
which  any  union  between  them  must  create.  The 
time  for  such  things  has  not  come,  and  may  never 
conic.  Thus  Johannes  is  left  desolate,  powerless 
to  face  the  unendurable  emptiness  and  decay  that 
lie  before  him,  destroyed  by  the  conflicting  loyal- 
ties to  personal  and  ideal  ends  which  are  funda- 
mental to  the  life  of  creative  thought. 


^^Drama,  tlien,  which  relies  so  little  upon  external 
action,  but  linda  action  rather  in  "  every  inner  con- 
flict of  passions,  every  conseguence"  of  diverging 
l&oiighU,"  mtist  stress  the  obscurest  expression  * 
oT  such  ~  passions  and  such  thoughts.  Since  ifci^ 
fables,  furlliermore,  are  to  arise  from  the  immedi- 
ate data  ^'  life,  it  must  equally  emphasise  the  sig- 
tiiliciuit  factor  of  those  common  tilings  amid 
which  man  passes  his  struggle.  -  And  so  llie  natu- 
ralistic drama  was  forced  to  introduce  elemenls 
of   narrative   and   exposition   usually   held   alien   to 

re.      Briefly,  it  lias  dealt  largely  and  power-    ,  |1, 

j.fully  with  atmosphere,  environment  and  gesture;  ,,  Ml 
K  has  expanded  and  iefined~ttle  3tage-di  recti  on  be-  ]  |  * 
yond  rU  precedent  and  made  of  it  an  important     '. 

^ement  in  dramatic  art.  _  j 
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The  playwrights  of  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury who  made  an  effort  to  le-id  the  drama  back 
lo  realityj  knew  nothing  of  this  element.  Augier 
does  not  even  suspect  its  existence ;  in  Robert- 
son it  is  a  matter  of  "  properties  "  and  "  busi- 
ness." Any  appearance  of  tliis  kind  Hauptmnnn 
avoids.  The  play  is  not  lo  remind  us  of  tlie^st^ge, 
but  of  LTe.  A  difference  m~vrsion  ajiJ  method 
difficult  to  estimate  divides  Robertson's  direction: 
"  Siiiii.  (astonished  L.  corner)  "  from  Haupt' 
mnnn's  "  Mrs.  John  rises  meclianically  and  cuts 
a  slice  from  a  loaf  of  bread,  as  though  under  the 
influence  of  suggestion."  Robertson  indicates  the 
conventionalised  gesture  of  life;  Hsuptmann  Jtg 
moral  and  spiritual  density. 

The  descriptive  stage  direction,  effectively  used 
by  Ibsen,  is  further  expanded  by  Hauptmann. 
But  it  remains  impersonal  and  never  becomes  di- 
rect comment  or  even  argument  as  in  Shaw.  It 
is  used  not  only  to  suggest  the  scene  but,  abo^ 
«I1,  its  atmosphere,  its  mood.  Through  it  Haup^ 
mann  shows  his  keen  sense  of  the  interaction  of 
man  and  his  world  and  of  the  high  moral  express- 
iveness of  common  things.  To  define  the  mood 
more  clearly  he  indicates  the  hour  and  the  weather. 
The  action  of  Rate  Btrnd  opens  on  a  bright  Sun- 
day morning  in  May,  that  of  Dragman  Hentchel 
during  a  bleak  February  dawn.  The  desperate 
souls  in  The  Reconciliation  meet  on  a  snow-swept 
Christmas  Eve;  the  sun  has  just  set  over  the  lake 
in  which  Johannes  Vockerat  finds  final  peace.  In 
these  indications  Uauptmann  rarely  nims  at  either 
irony  or  symbolism.  He  is  guided  hv  a  sense  for 
the  probabilities  of  Ufe  whicti  he  expresses  through 
such  interactions  between  the  moods  of  man  and 
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nntitre    as    experience    seems    to    offer.    Unly    in 
The  Maident  of  the  Mount  has  the  sil5n't'  mttiimiinl 
'weotfaer    a    deeper    meaning,    for    it    was    clearly 
Hauptmann's  purpose  in  this  play 
M       "  To  build  a  shadowy  isle  of  bliss 
^B  Midmost  the  beating  of  the  steely  sea." 

^K  Hanptmann  has  also  become  increasiagly  exact- 
^^bg  in  demanding  that  tile  actor  simulate  the  per-_ 
^^Bonal  appearance  of  his  characters  as  they  : 
^^^  bis  imagination.  In  his  earlier  plays  the  de- 
aciiptions  of  men  and  women  are  at  times  brief;  ^ 
in  The  Rati  even  minor  figures  are  visaalised  with 
retnarlcable  completeness.  Pastor  Spitta,  for  in- 
stance, is  thus  introduced:  "Sixty  years  old.  A 
Tillage  parson,  somewhat  '  countrified.'  One 
might  equally  well  take  him  to  be  a  surveyor  or 
a  landowner  in  a  small  way.  He  is  of  vigorous 
appearance  —  short-necked,  well-no  ur  is  lied,  with 
a  squat,  broad  face  like  Luther's.  He  wears  a 
slouch  bat,  spectacles,  and  carries  a  cane  and  a 
coat  over  his  arm.  His  clumsy  boots  and  the 
■tate  of  bis  other  garments  show  that  they  have 
long  been  accustomed  to  wind  and  weather." 
Such  directions  obviously  tax  the  mimetic  art  of 
the  stage  to  the  very  verge  of  its  power.  Thus, 
by  the  pri-cision  of  bis  directions  both  for  the 
scenery  and  tlic  persons  of  each  play,  and  by 
samistakable  indications  of  gesture  and  expres- 
sion at  all  decisive  moments  of  dramatic  action, 
Hnuptmann  lias  placed  within  narrow  limits  the 
activity  of  both  stage  manager  and  actor.  He 
■lone  is  tlie  creator  of  his  drama,  and  no  alien 
factitiousni-ss  is  allowed  to  obscure  its  final  aim  — 
the  creation  of  living  men. 
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VI 

In  the  third  act  of  Hauptmann's  latrat  natural- 
isUo  plnv.  The  Rail  (IPII),  the  ex-stage  man- 
itgcr  Hassenreuter  is  drawn  by  his  pupil,  young 
SpittA,  into  nn  orgutnent  on  the  nature  of  tragedy. 
"  Of  the  heights  of  humanity  you  know  nothing," 
Hassenreuter  hotly  declares.  "  You  asserted  the 
other  d»y  tliat  in  certain  circumstanees  a  barber 
or  A  scrubwoman  could  as  fitly  be  the  subject  of 
trugcdy  as  Lady  Macbeth  or  King  Lear."  And 
SpittA  reslEnns  his  heresy  in  the  sentence:  "  Be- 
fore art  as  before  the  law  all  men  are  equal." 
From  this  doctrine  Hauptmann  has  never  de- 
parted, ntthough  his  interpretation  of  it  has  not 
been  fanatical.  Throughout  his  work,  however, 
there  is  a  c.irefid  disregard  of  several  classes  of 
liis  countrymen:  the  nobility,  tlie  bureaucracy  (with 
the  notable  exception  of  Wehrhahn  in  The  Beaner 
Coat),  the  cHpitAlists.  He  has  devoted  himself  in 
his  pruoe  plays  to  the  life  of  the  eomtnon  people, 
of  tile  middle  classes,  and  of  creative  thinkers.  _ 

The  delineation  of  all  these  characters  has  two 
constant  cjualities:  objcctintT  and  justice.  The 
avthor  has  not  uergrd  the  sharp  outlines  of  hu- 
UMBitr  into  the  hackgnMind  of  his  own  idioayii- 
CTKsy.  Ibsm's  ckarocters  speak  and  a<4  as  tbongb 
tbry  hMl  snddeuly  stepped  froan  anotber  world 
and  wete  still  hwoated  by  a  bavatb  of  tfaeir  stzange 
t)M  pco^  of  Shaw  are  aflcii  cJoqacnt  ex- 
pnwCBtl  of  a  tlMorjr  of  e)uu»cter  and  soeietj  which 
Kavv  twimd  tbcir  minds.  Haopl- 
ad  WB—ca  are  tfanaarhe^.  No  tridc 
•r  s)Kv^  no  lariitefr  shiki^iftr  W'Ohm^  hbUcs 
The  atoter  an;  two  of  Aoa  tcad  to  ap- 
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proach    a    recognisable    type,    the    more    magnifi- 
cent I  j    is    the    individuality    of    each    vindicatei' 
The  elderly  ntiddle-closs  woman,  harassed  by 
noble  cares   ignobly    borne,  driven  by    a   lack   of 
fortitnde  into  qucrulousness,  and  into  injustiee  by 
the  flclfishncsa  of  her  atTcctions,  is  illustrated  both 
in    Mrs.   Scholz   and    Mrs.    Kramer.     But,  in    the 
fomier,  bodily  sofTcring  and  nervous  terror  have 
slaflcroed    the   mor.il    lib  re,   and   this    abaormabty    j 
speaks  in  every  word  and  gesture.     Mrs.  Kramez    fl 
is  simply  average,  with  the  tenacity  and  the  cor-    " 
rodlng  power  of  the  average.  .'  - 

Another  nofewortb'y  group  is  that  of  the  three 
Lutheran  cKrgymen:  Kolin  in  Lonely  Lives,  Kit- 
telhaus  in  The  ff'eavera,  and  Spitta  in  The  Rail. 
Kolin  has  the  utter  Bincerity  which  can  atTord  to 
be  trivi*]  and  not  cease  to  be  lovable;  Kittelhnns 
is  the  conseious  time-server  whose  opinions  might 
Be" 'anything ;  Spitta  straggles  for  Tiis  official  eon- 
victions,  half  blinded  by  the  allurements  of  a 
world  which  it  is  his  duty  to  denounee.  Each  is"~1 
wholly  himself;  no  hint  of  critical  irony  defaces  1 
his  character;  and  thus  each  is  able,  implit 
to  put  hia  case  with  the  power  inherent 
genuinely  and  recognisably  human.  Fri 
same  class  of  temperaments  —  one  that  he  does  not 
love  —  Hauptmann  has  had  the  justice  to  draw 
two  characters  of  basic  importance  in  Lonely 
Live*.  The  elder  Vockerata  are  excessively  lim- 
ited in  their  outlook  upon  life.  It  is,  indeed,  in 
ita  time  and  place,  an  impassible  outlook.  These 
two  people  have  nothing  to  recommend  them  save 
their  goodness,  but  it  is  a  goodness  so  keenly  felt, 
so  radiantly  human,  tlinT  the  conflict  of  the  play 
1b    deepened    and    complicated    by     the    question 
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1^  vhctlicr  the  real  tragedy  be  not  tlie  pain  felt  by 

tlicse  kindly  hearts,  rather  than  the  destruction  of 
thrir  more  arduous  son. 
^f""^  All  these  may  be  said  to  be  minor  charncters. 
I       Some  of  them  are,  in  that  they  scarcely  affect  the 
I        fable  involved.     But  in  no  other  sense  are  there 
I        minor    figures    in     Hnuptmnnn's    plays.     A     few 
y,l        lines  suffice,  and  a  human  being  stands  squarely 
1^  apoQ  the  living  CArth,  with  all  his  mortal  perples- 

I  ttjes  in  bis  words  and  voice.  Snch  characters  are 
V'^'^'^Jhe  tutor  Weinhold  in  The  Wravers.  the  painter 
*■  Lachmann  in  Michael  Kramer,  Dr.  Boser  in  The 

Confiagration    and    Dr.    Schimmelpfcnnig    in    Be- 
fore Uatrn. 

In  his  artists  and  thinkers  Hauptmann  has  illus- 
trated the  excessive  nervousness  of  the  age.  Mi- 
Iclincl  Kraincr  rises  alwve  it;  JoliJinncs  Vockerat 
and  Gabriel  Schilling  succumb.  And  beside  these 
men  there  usually  arises  the  sharply  realised  fig- 
ure of  the  destroying  wonwn —  innocent  and  help- 
less in  Kathe  Vockerat,  trivial  and  obtuse  in  Al- 
wiiif  Laehmann,  or  impelled  by  a  devouring 
>  sesunl    egotism   in    Eveline   Schilling  and    Hanns 

??     Kli,«. 
'V  H»npl»Mnn  s    crrattrr    power    cnlnunates,   how- 

ever,  as  he  approaches  tbe  emmoon  folk.  These 
h'v  tat  of  two  kinds:  tbe  Bej-lin  pojiuUce  and  the 
VL  SUnian  pcMants.  The  wmld  of  tbe  former  in  all 
\  '  Its  ehrrwdaen,  bapudencc  and  varied  tusts  be  has 
»rt  down  with  qnirt  and  crarl  exactness  in  The 
Bntrrf  Ctttt  and  The  Coajlagratiou.  Mrs.  Wolff, 
Ibf  pmtagnnitl  of  twth  pUys,  rises  into  a  figure  of 
ci^  brradth  —  a  sordid  and  finally  almost  trs^ 
L  nnbodiurnt  of  «xtrldtitKsx  and  ciauning.    When 

H  be  apprMcttrs  the  }>r«saats  of  his  own  courtrynde 
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moral  energy  1 


achieves  the  intcTlectual  beauty  and  moral  ( 
of  great  art. 

Early  in  his  career,  however,  an  older  impulse 
stirred  in  Hauptmann.  He  remembered  that  he 
was  a  poet.  Pledged  to  naturalism  hy  personal 
loyalty  and  public  combat  he  broke  through  its 
self-set  limitations  tentatively  and  invented  for 
that  purpose  the  dream-technique  of  The  Assump- 
tion of  Hannele  (1893).  Pure  imagination  was 
outlawed  in  those  years  and  verse  was  a  pet  aver- 
sion of  the  consistent  naturalists.  Hence  both 
were  transferred  to  tlie  world  of  dreams  which 
has  an  unquestion.ible  reality,  however  subjective, 
but  in  whieh  the  will  cannot  govern  the  shaping 
faculties  of  the  soul.  The  letter  of  the  nnturalis- 
tjc  law  was  adhered  to,  though  Hannele's  visions 
have  B  richness  and  sweetness,  the  verses  of  the 
angels  a  winsomeness  and  majesty  which  transcend 
any  possible  dream  of  the  poor  peasant  child. 
The  external  encouragement  which  the  attempt  met 
was  great,  for  with  it  Hauptmann  conquered  the 
Royal  Playhouse  in  Berlin. 

Three  years  later  he  openly  vindicated  the  possi- 
bility of  the  modern  poetic  drama  by  writing  The 
Sunken  Bell,  his  most  far-reaching  success  both 
on  the  stage  and  in  the  study.  In  it  appears  for 
the  first  time  the  disciplinary  elfeet  of  naturalism 
npon  literature  in  its  loftiest  mood.  The  blank 
verse  is  the  best  in  the  German  drama,  the  only 
German  blank  verse,  in  truth,  that  satisfies  an  ear 
trained  on  the  graver  and  more  flesible  harmony 
of  English;  the  lyrical  portions  are  of  sufGcient 
if  inferior  beauty.  But  there  is  no  trace  of  the 
pseudo-heroic  psychology  of  the  romantic  play. 
The  interpretation  of  life  ia  thoroughly  poetic,  but 
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his  touch  is  leas  hard,  his  method  not  quite  so  re- 
morseless. And  thus,  perhaps,  it  comes  about  that 
in  the  face  of  these  characters  the  art  of  criticism 
can  only  set  down  a  confirmatory:  "  Thev  are!" 
Old  Deans  in  The  Heart  of  Midlothian,  Tulliver 
and  the  Dodson  sisters  in  The  Mill  on  the  Floss 
illustrate  the  nature  of  Hauptmann'a  incompar- 
I  able  projection  of  simple  meu  and  women.  Here, 
m  Dryden's  phrase,  is  God's  plenty:  the  morose 
pathos  of  Beipst  (He fore  Dawn);  the  vanitv  and 
faithfulness  of  Friebc  (The  Reconciliaiionj ;  the 
sad  fatalism  of  Hauffe  (Drayman  Hennchel); 
the  instinctive  kindliness  of  the  nurse  and  tlie 
bmnorous  fortitude  of  Mrs,  Lelimann  {^Lonely 
Lives') ;  the  vulgar  good  nature  of  Liese  Biinach 
{Michael  Kramer);  the  trivial  despair  of  Pauline 
and  the  primitive  passion  of  Mrs.  John  {The 
Rait);  the  massive  greatness  of  old  Hilse's  rock- 
like  patience  and  the  auddeu  impassioned  pro- 
test of  Luise  (I'he  Weavers);  the  deep  trouble  of 
Henscbel's  simple  soul  and  the  hunted  purity  of 
Itose  Bernd  —  these  qualities  and  these  characters 
transcend  the  convincingness  of  mere  art.  Like 
the  rain  drenched  mould,  the  black  trees  against 
the  sky,  tlie  noise  of  tlie  eartli's  waters,  they  are 
among  the  abiding  elements  of  a  native  and  fa- 
miliar world. 

VII 

Such,  then,  is  the  naturalistic  drama  of  Haupt- 
mann.  By  employing  the  real  speech  of  man,  by 
emphasising  being  rather  than  uctiou,  by  creat- 
ing the  very  atmosphere  and  gesture  of  life,  it 
aucBCeds  in  presenting  characters  whose  vital  truth 
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■*'     it  is  baspd  on   fact.      The  cllnracters  liave  tangible 
reality;  they  have  the  idiosyncrasies  of  men.     The 
pastor  is  profoundly  true,  and  so  is  Magda,  though 
the  interpretative  power  of  poetry  raises  liolli  into 
the  realm  of  the  enduringly  signilicant.     Similarly 
Hdnrich  is  himself,  hut  also  the  creative  worker 
of  all  time.     Driven  by  Ids  ideal  from  the  warm 
hearthstones  of  nxa,  he  falters  ujion  that  frosty 
^L  beight:  seeking  to  realise  impersonal  aims  and  ris- 
^M  ing  to  a  hardy  rapture,  he  ia  broken  in  strength 
^K  at  last  by  the  "still,  sad  music  of  humanity." 
^M       Except  for  the  half  humorous  and  not  wholly 
^B  mccctssful  interlude  of  Scbluck  and  Jau,   Hnupt- 
H  mann  neglected  the  poetic  drama  until  1902,  when 
F  he  presented  on  the  boards  of  the  famous  Burg- 
Iheaier  at  Vienna,  Hrnri/  of  Aue.     There  is  little 
doubt  but  that  this  piny  will  ultimately  rank  as 
the    moflt    satisfying    poetic    drama    of    its    time. 
Less  derivative  and  uncertain  in  quality  than  tlie 
])lays  of  Stephen  Pliillips,  less  fantastic  and  ex- 
ternally  brilliant  than  those  of   Rostand,  it   has   a 
•oundness  of  snbject  matter,  a  serene  nobility  of 
mood,    a    solidity    of    verse    technique    above    the 
reach  of  either  the  French   or  the  English  poet. 
Hanptmann  chose  as  his  subject  the  legend  known 
for  nearly  seven  hundred  years  through  the  beauti- 
ful Middle  High  German  poem  of  Hartmann  von 
der   Aoe  —  the  legend  of  that  great  knight  and 
lord   who  was    smitten   with   leprosy,   and   whom, 
according  to  the  mediffival  belief,  a  pure  maiden 
desired  to  heal  through  the  shedding  of  her  blood. 
But   God,   before   the   sacrifice  could   be   consum- 
1,  cleansed  the  knight's  body  and  permitted 
n  and  the  maiden  a  united  temporal  happi- 
Tliis  story  Hauptmann  takes  esactly  as  he 
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finds  it.  But  the  characters  are  made  to  live  witli 
a  new  life.  The  stark  mediieval  conveotions  are 
broken  and  the  old  legend  becomes  living  truth. 
The  maiden  is  changed  from  .in  infant  saint  flee- 
ing a  vale  of  tears  into  a  girl  in  whom  the  first 
sweet  passions  of  life  blend  into  an  exaltation  half 
sexnal  and  half  religions,  but  pure  with  the  pu- 
rity of  a  great  flame.  The  miracle  too  remains, 
but  it  is  the  miracle  of  love  that  subdues  the 
despairing  heart,  that  reconciles  man  to  his  uni- 
verse, and  that  slays  the  imperiousness  of  self. 
Thus  Henry,  firmly  individualised  as  he  is,  be- 
comes in  some  sense,  like  all  the  greater  protago- 
nists of  the  drama,  the  spirit  of  man  confronting 
eternal  and  recurrent  problems.  The  minor  fig- 
ures—Gottfried, Brigitle,  Ottacker  ~  have  the 
homely  and  delightful  truth  that  is  the  gift  of 
naturalism  to  modern  literature. 

Hauptmann's  nctl  play  was  a  naturalistic  trag- 
edy^ one  of  the  best  in  that  order.  Rose  Bernd. 
Then  followed,  from  1905  to  J910,  a  series  of 
plays  in  which  he  let  the  creative  imagination 
range  over  time  and  space.  In  Elga  he  tells  the 
story  of  an  old  sorrow  by  means  of  the  dream- 
technique  of  JianneU;  in  And  I'ippa  Dancet,  he 
lets  the  flame  of  life  and  love  flicker  its  iridescent 
glory  before  man  and  super-man,  savage  and  ar- 
tist; in  The  Maident  of  the  Mount  he  celebrates 
the  dream  of  life  which  is  life's  dearest  part;  in 
Charlemagne'^  Hostage  niri  in  Griielda  he  returns 
to  the  interpretation  and  humanising  of  history 
and  IcgenI 

The  last  of  these  plays  is  the  moat  characteris- 
tic and  important.  It  takes  up  the  old  story  of 
patient  Grizzcl   which  the  Clerk  of  Oxford  told 
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Chaucer's  pil^ims  on  tbc  way  to  Canterbury.  , 
But  a  ncv  motivp  animates  the  fable.  Not  to 
try  1«T  patience,  not  to  edify  womankind,  doe« 
tbt-  count  rob  Grisrida  of  her  child.  His  burning 
and  exclusive  love  is  jraloua  of  the  pnnfts  and 
triuni)ilis  uf  her  motlifrhood  in  which  he  has  no 
share.  It  is  jmaaion  desiring  the  utter  Hbsorptiun 
of  its  object  that  gives  rise  to  the  tragic  element 
of  tbc  story.  But  over  the  whole  drama  there 
plays  a  blithe  and  living  air  in  which,  once  morct 
authentic  humnn  beings  are  seen  with  their  smil- 
iug  or  earnest  faces. 

A  stern  and  militant  naturalistic  drama,  Th€ 
Batw  (1911),  aiid  yet  another  play  of  the  undo- 
ing of  the  artist  tlirough  tjic  woman,  Gabriel 
SchiHing't  Flight  (lEHa),  close,  for  tlie  present, 
the  tsle  of  Hauptmann's  dramatic  works. 
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These  works,  viewed  in  their  totality,  take  oa 
ft  higher  significance  than  resides  in  tlie  literary 
power  of  any  one  of  them.  Hauptmann's  career 
beg.in  in  tlie  years  when  the  natural  sciences,  not 
content  with  their  proper  triumphs,  threatened  to 
engulf  Art,  philosopiiy  and  religion;  in  the  years 
when  a  keen  and  tender  social  consciousnc 
brooding  over  the  temporal  welfare  of  man^  lost 
sight  of  his  eternal  good.  And  so  Hauptmann 
begins  by  UlustraEing  the  laws  of  heredity  and 
pleading,  through  s  creative  medium,  for  social 
jOsUce.  The  tacit  assumptions  of  these  early 
plays  arc  stringently  positivistic ;  body  and  soul 
nrr  the  obverse  and  reverse  of  a  single  substance; 
earth  is  the  boundary  of  man's  hopes. 
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With  The  Asiumption  of  Hannele  a  change 
comes  over  the  spirit  of  his  work.  A  thin,  fuint 
voice  vibrates  in  tliat  plaj-  —  the  voice  of  a  soul 
yeanling  for  a  wanner  ideal.  But  tile  rigotoua 
teachers  of  Hauptmanti's  youth  had  graven  their 
influence  upon  him,  and  tlie  new  faith  announced 
by  Heinrich  in  The  Sunken  Bell  is  still  a  kind 
of  scientific  paganism.  In  Michael  Kramer 
(1900),  however,  he  has  definitely  conquered  the 
positivistic  denial  of  the  overwhelming  reality  of 
the  ultimate  problems.  For  it  is  after  some  solu- 
tion of  these  that  the  great  heart  of  Kramer  cries 
out.  In  Henry  of  Aue  the  universe,  no  longer  a 
harsh  and  monstrous  meclianism,  irradiates  the 
human  soul  with  the  spirit  of  its  own  divinity. 
TIjcse  utterances  are,  to  be  sure,  dramatic  and  ob- 
jective. But  the  author  chooses  his  subject,  deter- 
mines the  spirit  of  its  treatment  and  thus  speaks 
unmistakably. 

Nor  is  directer  utterance  lacking.  "  The  Green 
Gleam,"  Hauptmann  writes  in  the  delicately 
modelled  prose  of  his  GriechUcher  Friikling, 
"the  Green  Gleam,  which  mariners  assert  to  have 
witnessed  at  times,  appears  at  the  last  moment  be- 
fore the  sun  dips  below  the  horizon.  .  .  .  Tlie  an- 
cients must  have  known  the  Green  Gleam.  .  .  . 
I  do  not  know  whether  that  be  true,  but  1  feel  a 
longing  within  me  to  behold  it.  I  can  imagine 
some  Pure  Fool,  whose  life  consisted  but  in  seek- 
ing it  over  lands  and  seas,  in  order  to  perish  at 
last  in  the  radiance  of  that  strange  and  splendid 
light.  Are  we  not  all,  perhaps,  upon  a  sirailir 
quest?  Are  we  not  beings  who  have  exhausted  the 
realm  of  tlie  senses  and  are  nthirst  for  olher  de- 
lights  for  both  our  senses  and   our  souls?  ■'      The 
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author  of  Before  Dan-n  has  gone  a  long  journey 
in  the  land  of  the  Hpiril  to  the  writing  of  these 
words,  and  of  still  others  in  Gabriel  Schilling't 
Flight :  "  Behind  this  visible  world  another  is 
hidden,  go  near  at  times  that  one  might  knock  at 
its  gate.  .  .  ."  But  it  is  the  journey  which  man 
himself  has  gone  upon  during  the  intervening 
years. 

Thus  Hanptmann's  work  has  not  only  created 
new  technique  of  the  drama;  it  has  not  only 
added  unforgettable  figures  to  the  world  of  the 
iin.igination:  it  has  also  mirrored  and  interpreted 
the  intellectual  history  of  its  time.  Hia  art  sums 
op  an  epoch  —  an  epoch  full  of  knowledge  and  the 
restraints  of  knowledge,  still  prone,  so  often,  be- 
fore the  mechanical  in  life  and  thought ;  but 
tbrongbout  all  its  immedicable  scepticism  full  of 
strange  yearnings  and  visited  by  flickering  dreams; 
and  even  in  its  darkest  years  and  days  still  stretch- 
ing out  hands  in  love  of  a  farther  shore.  Once 
more  the  great  artist,  his  vision  fixed  primarily 
□pon  his  nrt,  has  most  powerfully  interpreted  man 
to  liis  own  mind. 

LuDtvto  Lewisohn. 
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The  fint  performance  of  thit  drama  took 
place  on.  October  20  in  the  Lessing  Theatre 
under  the  management  of  the  Free  Stage 
tociely.  I  take  the  occasion  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  new  edilion  to  express  mg 
hearty  thanks  to  the  directors  of  that  so- 
ciety and,  more  especially,  to  Messrs.  Otto 
Brahm  and  Paul  Schlenlher.  May  the  fu- 
ture prove  thai,  by  defying  petty  consider- 
ations and  by  helping  to  give  life  to  a  work 
that  had  its  origin  in  pure  motivei,  they 
have  deserved  rvell  of  German  art. 

GERHABT  HAUPTMANN 
Ckarlottenburg,  October  20, 


ACTING  CHARACTERS 

Kbadse,  Farmer.  Beipst,  Worliingman  an 
Mrs.    Eaause,    hit    tec-  Khause's  farm. 

ond  wife.  Gcste    I  M aid-tervanU 

Krause's  Licse     V  on  Krauhe's 

Hii^N       daughters    by  Marie  J  farm. 

Martha    hit  fint  mar-  Baer,  called  "  Hopping 

riage.  Baer." 

Hoy«iANN,      Engineer,  Edward,    Hoffmann'! 

Martha's  kutband.  lervatit. 

WiLHELM     Kahl,    Mrs.  Mielb,    Mrs.    Khause's 

Khause's   nephew.  housemaid. 

Mrs.     Spiller,    Mrs.  The  Coachman's  Wifb. 

Krai'sk's  companion.  Golibch,  a  Cowherd. 

Alfred  Loth,  A    Packet    Post    Car- 

Dr.     5cKI)lUELJ>FENNia.  ai£R. 


THE  FIRST  ACT 

The  room  it  lorn:  Ike  floor  U  covered  teith  eJicel- 
lent  rug*.  Modem  luxury  teems  grafted 
upon  the  bareneat  of  the  peatanl.  On  Ike 
rralt,  behind  the  dtning-tiible,  bangt  a  pii-ture 
rrhich  repretentt  a  ivaggon  n'ith  four  Itortei 
drirea  by  a  carter  in  n  blue  blouse. 

MiELE,  a  vigorous  peasant  girl  n-ith  a  red,  rather 
liow-witted  face,  opens  the  middle  door  and 
permits  Alfred  Loth  to  enter.  Loth  is  of 
middle  height,  broad-shouldered,  thick-set,  . 
decided  but  somewhat  arrkward  t'n  hit  move- 
ments, ^tf  hair  is  blond,  his  eyes  blue,  his 
small  moustache  thin  and  very  light;  his  whole 
face  is  bony  and  has  an  equably  serious  ex- 
pression. Hit  clothes  are  neat  but  nothing 
Ifss  than  fashionable:  light  summer  overcoat, 
a  wallet  hanging  from  the  shoulder;  cane. 


MiELE 

Come  in,  please.     I'll  call  Mr. 


.  Hoffirmnn  right 
off.     Won't  you  take  a  sent? 

[The  glass-door  that  leads  to  the  conserv- 
atory is  violently  thrntl  open,  and  a 
peasant  woman,  her  face  bluish  red  with 
rage,  bursts  in.  She  is  not  muck  belter 
dressed  than  a  washern'oman :  naked,  red 
arms,   blue    cotton-skirt    and   bodice,    red 
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^fi-"  dotted  kerchief.     She  i*  in  the  early  for- 

li,/'  "^  tiet;  her  face  u  hard,  teiuual.  malignant. 

The  whole  figure  it,  otherwite,  teell  pre- 
lerved. 

Mhs.  Eraubb 
[Scream*.]  The  hussies!  .  .  .  That's  right! 
.  .  .  The  vicious  criltcrs!  .  .  .  Out  with  you! 
We  don't  give  nothin'!  .  .  .  [Half  to  Miele,  half 
to  Loth.]  He  can  work,  he's  got  arms.  Get  ou'.! 
You  don't  get  nothin'  here ! 

But  Mrs.  .  ■  .  Surely  tou  will  ...  my  name 
is  Loth  ...  I  am  ...  I'd  like  to  ...  I  haven't 
the  slightest   in   .   .   . 


He  wants  to  speiik  to  Mr.  Hoffmann. 

Mhs.  Kracbe 
Oho!   beggin'    from   my   son-in-law.     We  know 
that  kind  o'  thing !     He  ain't  got  nothin' ;  every- 
thing he's  got  he  gets  from  us.     Xothin'  is  hia'n. 
[The    door    to    the    right    is    opened    and 
Hoffmann  thrusts  his  head  ia. 

Hoffmann 

Mother,  I  must  rcallv  beg  of  tou!   [He  enters 

and    turns    to    LoTK.l    What   can"  I  .  .  .  Alfred! 

Old    man!     Well,    I'll    be    blesBed,     You?     That 

certainly  is  .  .  .  well,  that  certainly  ia  a  great  no- 
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[Hoffmann  U  tkirli/tkree  yeart  old,  tlen- 
der,  tail,  thin.  In  hit  dreat  he  affrcU 
the  lateit  fashion,  hi*  hair  it  carefullg 
tended:  he  wears  cottly  ringt,  diamond' 
tludt  tn  hit  thirt-front  and  chi 
hit  natch  chain.  Hit  hair  ana  mout-  | 
tache  are  btaclc^;  the  latter  it  lujuriout  ' 
and  it  mott  tcnpuloutty  cared  for.  Hit 
face  it  pointed,  bird-like,  the  exprettion 
blurred,  the  eyet  dark,  lively,  at  timet 
rettlttt. 

It's  by  the  merest  accident,  you  know  .  .  . 

Hoffmann 
[Excited.}  Nothing  plcasnntcr  could  have  .  .  . 
Do  take  your  things  off.  first  of  all!  [He  triei  to 
kelp  him  off  tr-ilk  hit  trallel.1  —  Nothing  pleas- 
■Dter  or  more  unexpected  could  possibly  —  [he 
relieved  Loth  of  hit  hat  and  cane  and  placet 
both  on  a  chair  near  the  door]- — could  possibly 
have  happened  to  me  just  now — [coming  back] 
—  DO,  decidedly,  nothing. 


Loth 

illet    himtelf.]    It's    by   the 


[Taking    off    hit    n 
tncrest  chnnce  thnt  I'' 

[He   placet   hit   wallet   on   the   table   V. 
foreground. 

Hoffmann 
Sit  down.      You  must  be  tired.      Do  sit  dni 
pleaae !     D'you  remember  when  you  used  to 
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to  see  me  you  had  a  way  of  throwing  yourself 
full-length  on  the  sofa  so  that  the  springs 
^oaned.  Sometimes  they  broke,  too.  Very  well, 
then,  old  fellow.     Do  as  you  used  to  do. 

[Mrs,  Krause's  face  hat  taktn  on  an  ex- 
preiKton  of  great  aitonUhment.  She  hai 
Tpilhdrawn,  Loth  tUt  down  on  one  of 
the  chain  that  ttand  around  the  table  la 
the  foreground. 

Hoffmann 
Won't    you    drink    something?     Whatever    you 
say  ?      Beer  ?      Wine  ?      Brandy  ?      Coffee .'      Tes  ? 
Everything's  in  the  house, 

[Helen  comet  reading  from  the  coiw^rtr- 
aioTif.  Her  tall  form,  tomeichat  too 
plump,  the  arrangement  of  her  blond,  i ; 
unutually  luxuriant  hair,  the  exprettton  ' 
of  her  face,  her  modern  gawn,  her  get- 
turet  —  in  brief,  her  whole  appearance 
cannot    quite    hide    the   peasant' t   dattgh- 


Brotber,  you   might  .  .  .    [She    discovert   Loth 
and  teilhdrant  quickly.']   Oh,  I  beg  pardon. 

[Exit. 

Hoffmann 

Stay  here,  do! 


I 
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^ 

1                                         Hoffmann 

^J 

1          \ai,her  aialer.     Didn't  jou  hear  bow  she  ud-    | 

1 

Loth 

1 

Hoffmann 

^1 

Good-looking,   eh?     Bat  now,  come  on.     Make 
tip  yoar  mind.     Coffee?     Tea?     Grog? 

1 

Loth 

^1 

No,  nothing,  thank  you. 

H 

HOFFMANX 

j^ 

{Offer*  him  cigar*.]   Here's  something  for  you 
then.     So!  .  .  .  Not  even  that? 

;■' 

Loth                                               ■ 

^ 

No,  thank  you.                                                                 1 

■ 

Hoffmann 

■ 

Enviable  frugaJily!    \Hr  lightt  a  cigar  for  him- 
telf    end    tpeakt     the     rfhite.]    The     asbes   ...   I 
meant    to    say,    tobacco  .  .  .  h-m  ,  .  .  smoke    of 
cooree  .  .  .  doesn't  bother  you,  does  it? 

■ 

Loth 
No. 

Hoffmann 

,i 

Ah,  if  I  didn't  get  that  much  .  .  Good   Lord, 
life  anyhow!  —  But  now,  do  me  a  favour;  tell  me 

U 

r 
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somethiiig.  Ten  years  —  you've  hardly  changed 
mach,  though  —  ten  years,  a  nasty  slice  of  time. 
I  How's  Schn  .  .  .  SchnuK?  That's  what  we 
c.illed  him,  eh?  And  Fips,  and  the  whole  jolly 
bunch  of  those  days?  Haven't  you  been  able  to 
keep  your  eye  on  any  of  them? 

Look  here,  is  it  possible  you  don't  know? 
L  HorFMAKN 


Loth 
That  he  shot  himself. 


Who?     Who'; 


HOFFMANX 

.  done  thnt  sort  [ 


thing  again? 


Fips.     FriedricJi  Hildebrnndt. 

HoFFMAMN 

Oh  come,  that's  impossible. 

Loth 

It's  a  fact.     Shot  himsdf  in  the  Grnnewald,  on 

a  rerr  beautiful  spot  on  the  sht^re  of  (he  Harelsee. 


toward  Spandnu 


1  was  therr.     You  Kiive 

Hoffman  X 
Hm.     Wouldn't    have   believed   il  of 


wnsnt  much  of  a  beio  in  otker  ways. 


fi,:*    '.'^-'^ 
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Loth 
That'*  the  very  reason  why  he  shol  liiioself. — 
9  conscientious,  very  conscientious 

HOPPUANN 

Conscientious?     I  don't  sec. 


That    was    tlic    very    reason   . 
rould  probably  not  have  done  it, 

HOFFMANN- 

I'm  still  in  the  dark. 

Loth 
Well,  vou  know  what  tlie  colou 


.  nthcrwiae    he  i 


of  his  political 


Hofpma: 


Oh,  yes  —  green. 


Pot  it  so,  if  yon  want  to.  You'll  have  to  ad- 
mit, At  all  events,  that  he  was  a  very  gifted  fel- 
low. And  yet  for  five  years  he  had  to  work  as  a 
stueto- worker,  and  for  another  five  years  he  hdd 
to  starve  along,  so  to  speak,  on  his  own  hook,  and 
in  addition  he  modelled  his  little  statues. 

HOPFMAMN 

And  they  were  revolting.     I  want  to  be  cheered  [  I 
bjr  ftrt  .  .  .  No,  that  kind  of  art  wasn't  a  bit  to  | 
ray  taste. 


P-' 


^ 
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Not  exactly  to  mine  either.  Certain  ideas  li.id 
bitten  themselves  into  his  mind.  However,  Inst 
spring  there  was  n  competition  for  n  monument. 
Some  two-penny  princeling  was  to  be  immortnliscd, 
I  belitvf.  FipH  competed  and  —  won.  Shortly 
afterward,  he  killed  himself. 

HoFFJIAXN 

I  don't  see  thnt  that  throws  any  ray  of  light  on 
his  so-ealled  eonscicntiousncss.  I  call  tliat  sort  of 
thing  silly  and  highfalutin. 

Loth 
That  is  the  common  view. 

HOFFUAKK 

I'm  very  sorry,  but  I'm  afraid  I  can't  help  shar- 
ing it. 

Loth 

Well,  it  can  make  no  difference  to  him  now, 
what  .  .  . 

HorFMANN 

Oh;  luiyhow.  let's  drop  the  snbject-  At  bottom 
I'm  just  as  sorry  for  him  as  you  can  be.  But 
now  thnt  he  is  dead,  the  good  fellow,  tell  me  some- 
thing of  yourself.  What  have  you  been  doing  ? 
How  has  the  world  used  you? 

Loth 
It  lias  used  me  ns  it  was  my  business  lo  eipecL 
Didn't  you  hear  anything  about  me  at  all?     From 
the  jiaprrs,  I  mean? 
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Hoffmann 
ISomeivhat  embarrattrd.]    Not  tliat  1  know  of. 

Loth 
Nothing  of  that  business  at  Leipstig? 

Hoffmann 
Ah,  yes,  that!     Yes,  yes  ...   I  believe  so  .  .  . 
bat  nothing  definite. 

Loth 
Well,  then,  the  matter  was  as  follows  — 

Hoffmann 
[Laj/ing  hit  hand  on  Loth'b  arm.]    Before  you 
begin,  won't  you  take  anything  at  all  f 

Loth 
Perhaps  later. 

HopruANN 
Not  even  a  little  glass  of  brandy? 

Loth 
No;  that  least  of  all. 

Hoffmann 
Well,  then  I'll  take  n  little  .  .  .  There's  noth- 
ing btttcr  for  the  stomach.  [He  geh  a  bottle  and 
tifo  little  glattes  from  the  lideboard  and  places 
Ihem  on  the  table  before  LoTH.]  Grand  clinni- 
pagne,  finest  brand.  I  can  recommend  it.  Won't 
you  really? 
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[Tilting    the    content!    of    the    glati     into    hit 
moulh.]  Ah-h  —  well,  now  I'm  all  ears. 

Loth 
To  put  it  briefly,  I  got  into  a  nasty  mess. 

Hoffman  X 

The  sentence  was  two  years,  wasn't  it? 


Loth 
Quite  right.  You  seem  to  be  informed  after 
all.  Yes,  1  was  sentenced  to  two  rears'  imprison- 
ment, nnd  nfterwsrds  ther  expelled  me  from  the 
university  tooi.  And  aX  Uut  time  I  was  just  — 
twenlvMUte.  Howtrer,  dnriag  those  two  years  I 
wrotr  my  first  book  on  tooBnoKs.  In  spite  of  that 
I  coutdnt  truthfully  say  that  it  wns  toy  good  fan 
tn  be  behind  the  bus. 


HOFFUAXX 

Lord,  wh«t  idiots  wr  were!  It's  qacCT.  AmA 
vt  hid  tr«U5  Likrtt  the  thing  ialo  tmr  beads  in 
Itnod  ettntesl.  1  exu't  help  thi^ing,  old  mnn,  Aat 
It  w*s  sheer  (vocrility.  The  ideM.'  A  6omtm  green 
kids  like  onnehres  to  gpi  to  Annie*  and  found 
.  .  .  m  foMmd  .  .  .  «  mdr)  sUlc^  DdicMw  no- 
ttM) 
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Ptierilitf?  All  well,  ill  some  wnys  no  doubt  it 
WM.  Wc  certainly  underestimated  the  difficulty 
of  sacli  an  Dndertakiug. 


Hoffmann 


aU 


And  iLat  you  really  did  go  to  America, 
Kiiouaness,  and  witli  empty  hnnds  .  .  .  Why, 
tliink,  man,  what  it  means  to  acquire  laJid  and 
foondation  for  a  model  atate  with  empty  hands. 
That  was  almost  ct  .  .  .  At  all  events  it  was 
unique  in  its  nairete. 

Loth 
And  yet  I'm  particularly  satisfied  with  the  re- 
(ult  of  iny  American  trip. 

Hoffmann 
[Laughing    reUh    a    touch    of    baisleroutneit.'] 
Cold  water  treatment.      That  was  an  excellent  re- 
mit, if  that's  what  you  mean  .  .  . 


Loth 


1  little. 


It  may  well  be  that  I  cooled  down'  quite  b 
But  that  process  is  hardly  peculiar  to  myself.  It 
is  one  which  every  human  being  undergoes.  But 
it's  a  far  cry  from  that  to  failing  to  realise  the 
,  raloe  of  those  .  .  .  well,  let's  call  them,  our  hot- 
r  llended  days.  And  it  wasn't  so  frightfully  simple-  * 
ciinded,  as  you  represent  it. 

HoFFUANN 

Well,  I  don't  know  about  that. 
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I  ce 


Loth 
All  you  have  to  do  is  to  tliink  of  the  average 
silliness    that   surrouudi'd    us    in   those    days :    the 
fraternity  goings  on  at  the  universities,  the  swill- 
ing,  the  duelling.     And    what  was   all    the    noise 
about?     It  was    about    Hecuba,    as    Fips    used   to 
say.     Well,  we  at  least,  didn't  make  a  fuss  about 
Hecuba;  we  had  our  attention  fixed  on  the  high- 
est aims  of  humanity.     And,  in  addition  to  that, 
.  those    silly    times    cleared    me    thoroughly    of    all 
' '   prejudices.     I  took  my  leave  of  shaiu  reUgion  and 
ehaw  morality  and  a  good  deal  else  .  .  . 

HOPPUANK 

I'm  perfectly  prepared  to  admit  that  much.     If, 
,  when  all's  said  and  done,  I   am  an  open-minded, 
\!  enlightened  man  to-day,  I  owe  it,  as  T  wouldn't 
V  dream  of  denying,  to  the  days  of  our  intercourse! 
'     2  am  tlie  lost  man  to  deny  thaL     In  fact  I'm  not 
in  any  respect  a  monster.     Only  Tou  mustn't  try 
to   run    your    head    throngli    a    stone    walL —  You 
mustn't  try  to   force   out  the  evils   under   which, 
more's    the   pity,    the    present   generation    suffers^ 
only  to  replace  them  by  worse  ones.     What  you've 
1    got  to   do   is  —  to   let  things   take   their   natural 
.   course.     What  is  to  be,  wiU  be!     You've  got  to 
.    proceed  practically,  practically !     And  you  will  re- 
call that  I  emphasised  that  just  ns  much  in  those 
days  as  now.     And  that  principle  h.is  paid.     And 
that's  just  it     All  of  you,  yourself  included,  pro- 
ceed in  a  most  unpractical  way. 


I  wish  you'd  explain  just  ho» 
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HOPPUANK 

ll's  as  simple  as  .  .  .  You  don't  make  use  of 
roitr  mpabilities.  Take  yourself,  for  instance:  a 
fellow  with  your  knowledge,  energy  and  what  not! 
\Vlial  road  would  have  been  closed  to  you  ?  In- 
itra.d  of  going  ahead,  what  is  it  you  do?  You 
epmprtun'uf  yourself,  at  the  very  start,  to  tuch  a 
degree,  that  .  .  .  well,  honestly,  old  man,  didn't 
Tou  regret  it  once  in  a  while? 


can't  rery  well  regret  tlie  fact  that  I  v 
ned  iiuocently. 

Hoffmann 

ourse,  1  can't  judge. 

Loth 


As  to  that,  of  c 


You  will  be  able  to  do  so  at  onee  when  I  tell 
yon  that  the  indictment  declared  that  I  had  called 
OUT  dab,  "  Vancouver  Island,"  into  being  pnrely 
for  purposes  of  party  agitation.  In  addition  I 
WM  said  to  have  collected  funds  for  party  pur- 
pose*. Sow  you  know  very  well  that  we  were 
thoTonglity  in  earnest  in  regard  to  our  ambitions 
of  fonnding  a  colony.  And,  as  far  as  collecting 
money  goes  —  you  have  said  yourself  that  we  were 
ill  empty-handed  together.  The  indictment  was 
a  misrepresentation  i^roni  beginning  to  end,  and, 
u  a  former  member,  you  ought  to  ,  .  . 

Hoffmann 

Hold  on,  now.     I  wasn't  really  a  member.     As 

to  the  rest,  of  course,  I  believe  you.     Judges  are. 


K> 
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P 

■  after  all,  only  homan.     You  must  consider  that.  , 

^M  In   any   event,  to    proceed   quite   practically,   you 

^H  efaould   have   avoided   the   very   appearance   of  that 

^P  sort  of  tiling.     Take  it  all  in  aU:  1  have  wondered 

H  at  you   often  enough  since   then  —  editor  of  the 

H  Workingmea'i  Tribune,  the  obscurest  of  hole  and 

^»  corner    sheets  —  parliamentary    candidate    of    the 

^1  dear  mob!     And  what  did  you  get  out  of  it  all? 

H  Don't  misunderstand  me!     I   am  the  last  man  to    . 

^^  be  lacking  in  sympathy  with  the  common  people.    \ 

^K  But  if  something  is  to  be  effected,  it  must  be  ef- 

^H  fect«ti  from  above.     In  fact  that's  the  only  way 

^B  I  in  which  anything  can  be  dune.     The  people  never 

^^  'y  know  what  they  really  need.     It's  this  trying  to 
.    lift  things  from  beneath  that  I  call  —  running  your 
head  through  a  atone  wall. 


I'm  afraid  I  Ai 
your  drift. 


Q-t   get  a 


Hoffmann 
What  I  mean?  Well  now,  look  nl  me!  My 
hands  are  free:  I  am  in  a  position  to  do  sorae- 
^  thing  for  an  ideal  end.^  I  think  I  can  say  that 
the  practical  part  of  my  programme  has  been 
pretty  well  carried  out.  And  nl!  you  fellows,  al- 
ways with  empty  bands — -what  can  yon  do? 

True.     From  what  one  hears  you  are  in  a  fair 
way  to  become  a  Rothschild. 


J 
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Hoffmann 

[Flattered.^  You  do  me  too  miicfi  honour  —  at 

least,    for  the   preacnt.     Wlio  said  that,  anyhow? 

A  man  sticks  to  a  good  thing,  and  that,  naturally, 

brings  its  reward.     But  who  was  il  said  that? 

Loth 
It   was   over   there    in    Jauer.     Two    gentlemen 
were  conversing  at  the  next  tabic. 

Hoffmann 
Aha!     H-ra.     I    have  enemies.     And   what  did 
they  have  to  say? 


Nothing  of  importance.  But  I  heard  from  them 
that  you  had  retired  for  the  present  to  the  estate 
of  yoar  parents-in-law. 

HOFFUANN 

People  have  a  way  of  finding  things  out;  haven't 
they?  My  dear  friend,  you'd  never  beheve  how 
a  man  in  tny  position  is  spied  on  at  every  step. 
That's  another  one  of  the  evils  of  wealth  .  .  . 
But  it  is  tliis  way,  you  see:  I'm  expecting  the  con- 
finement of  my  wife  in  the  quiet  and  the  healthy 
air  here. 

What  do  you  do  for  a  physician  ?  Surely  in 
such  cases  a  good  physician  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance.    And  here,  in  this  village  .  .  . 
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(!■ 


Ah,  bat  that's  just  it!  The  physician  here  b 
■n  unnsually  capable  one.  And,  do  yoa  know, 
~'ve  found  this  out:  in  a  doctor,  conscicntioasness 
connts  for  more  than  genius. 


Perhaps  it  is 
sician's  genius. 


Ltmi 
n  essential  concomitant  of  a  pfay- 


HOFPMAKN 

Maybe  so.  Anyhow,  onr  doctor  hat  a  con- 
science. He's  a  bit  of  an  idealist  —  more  or  less 
^ur  kind.  His  success  among  the  miners  and  the 
peasants  is  simply  phenomena] !  Sometimes,  I  i 
must  say,  he  bn't  an  easy  man  to  bear,  he's  got  a 
mixture  of  hardness  and  sentimentality.  But,  as 
I  said  before,  I  know  how  to  valae  conscientious- 
ness; no  doubt  about  th.it.  But  before  I  forget 
...  I  do  attach  some  importance  to  it  ...  a  man 
ought  to  know  what  he  has  to  look  out  for  .  .  . 
Listen !  ,  .  .  Tell  mc  ...  1  see  it  in  your  face. 
Those  gentlemen  at  the  nest  table  had  Qotbing 
^^gDod  to  say  of  me?  Tell  me,  please,  what  they 
did  say. 

I  really  ought  not  to  da  that,  for  I  was  going 
•     to  beg  one  hundred  crowns  of  you,  literally  beg, 
for  there  is  hardly  any  chnnce  of  my  ever  being 
nble  to  return  them. 


J 
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Hoffmann 

[DroKi   a   cheque-book   from   kit   inner  pocket, 

mtUcei  out  a  cheque  and  hand*  it  to  Loth.]   Any 

branch  of  the  Imperial  Bank  will  cash  it  .  .  .  It's 

limply  a  pleasure  .  .  . 

Loth 
Your     promptness     snrpasses     all     expectation. 
Well,  I  accept  it  with  gratitude,  and  you  knov  — 
it  could  be  worse  spent. 


[Sometrhat  rhetorically.^  A  labourer  ia  worthy 
of  his  hire.  But  now,  Lotb,  have  the  goodness  to 
tell  me  what  the  gentlemen  in  question  .  .  . 

I  dare  say  they  talked  nonsense. 

Hoffmann 
Td!  roe  in  spite  of  that,  please.     I'm  simply 
interoted,  qnite   simply   interested  —  that's   all. 


They  discussed  the  fact  that  you  had  violently 
forced  another  man  out  of  his  position  here  —  a 
contractor  named  Mueller. 


Hoffmann 
The  same  old  story. 


And  what  else? 


I  tell  you  these  things  jtist  as  I  heard  them, 
for  I  assume  that  it  is  of  some  importanee  to  joa  to 
be  acquaittttd  with  ihe  oi.iet  Dattm  of  the  slander. 

Hoffmann 
Quite  right     And  so? 


So  far  as   I   could  make  out  this  Mueller  was 
I  Mdd  to  have  bad  the  eontrart  for  the  construction 
k  strrlcli  of  monntain  railroad  bcre. 

HorniAXK 
Yes.  with  a  wretehed  capital  of  ten  tbousand 
crowns.  Wbrn  be  eame  to  sev  that  the  money 
wouldn't  go  far  enough,  he  was  in  haste  to  make  a 
Cklcb  of  ode  of  tbe  Witadorf  fanners'  daughters; 
the  hoaowr  was  ts  bav«  fallen  to  my  wife. 

LoTtl 

Ttkcy  satd  Uwt  be  had  bb  uraaguamt  witb  the 
dangbler.  and  ron  had  laaiW  ywm  with  the  fa- 
ther—Neit  be  sbol  btaMlf.  Adn't  be?  — And 
you  fini:iiKd  tbe  c«uliw4ia«  «f  his  section  of  the 
road  aad  made  a  gn-*t  deal  of  nKxr  ovt  of  it  ? 
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Hoffmann 
Therr*8   no    element  of   truth 
cuursc,   I   could  give  you  a  very 
of  how  those  things  hung  togetht 


knew  a  fuw  c 


n  all  Umt.  Of 
different  notion 
Perhaps  they 


of  these  edifying  anecdotes. 


LoTii 


There  was  one  thing,  I  am  bound  to  tell  you, 

that  seemed  to  excite  them  particularly:  they  c 

pnted  what  an  enormous  business  you  were  doing 

in  coal  now,  and  they  called  you  —  well,  it  ^ 

exactly  flattering.     In  short  they  asserted  th.it  y 

tied   peraiinded   the   stupid    farmers   of   the    ) 

^luurhood,  over  some  ehampagne.  to  sign  n  contract 

'  which   the  exploitation   of  all    the  coal   mined 

I  their   property  was   turned  over  to  you  at   a 

idiculously   small   rental- 

HoPFMANN 

[Touched  on  the  row.  geh  up.]  I'll  tell  you 
mething.  Loth  .  .  .  Pshaw,  why  concern  oneself 
■  'i  it  at  all.  I  vote  that  we  think  of  supper. 
a  savagely  hungry  ~  yes,  quite  savagely. 

[lie  pretiea  the  bulton  of  an  electric  con- 
nection, the  fpiw  of  jvhich  hongt  down 
over  the  lofa  in  the  form  of  a  green  cord. 
The  ringing  of  an  electric  bell  i»  heard. 

Loth 
Well,  if  you  want  to  keep  mc  here,  then  have  the 
^ikindness  .  .  .  I'd  like  to  brush  up  a  hit  first. 
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Hoffmann 
In     a     moment  —  cverj"thiiig     that's     necessary 
.  .  .   [Edward,   a  tervant   in   livery,  enteTt.\   Ed- 
ward, take  this  gentleman  tu  the  guest  chamber. 


Very  well,  . 


[Pressing  ho 
mind  coming  doi 
utes  —  at  most 


Hoffmann 
h's    haad-l     I    wonder    if    you'd 
1  to  supper  in  about  fifteen  min- 


LOTH 

That's  ample  time.     See  you  later. 

Hoffmann 
Yes,  see  you  later. 

[£dward  opeiM  the  door  and  leli  Loth 
precede  him.  Both  go  oat.  Hoffmann 
teratchei  the  back  of  his  head,  look* 
thoughtfully  at  the  fioor  and  then  ap- 
proachei  the  door  at  the  right.  He  ha* 
jutt  touched  the  knob  teken  Helen,  mho 
hat  entered  hatlUg  by  the  glats  door, 
call*  to  him. 


Brother !     Who 


Helen 
OS  that? 


I 


That  was  one  of  my  college  chums, 
oldest  of  tlieni,  Alfretl  Loth. 
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[Qtaekljf.}    Has  he  goni.-  again? 


No;  lie's  going  to  eat  supper  with  us.     Possibly 
.  .  .  yea,  possibly  he  may  8]>end  the  night  here. 

Hklbn 
Heavens!     Then  I  shan't  come  to  supper. 


What  is  the  nse  of  my  meeting  cultivated  peo- 
ple! I  might  just  as  well  get  as  boorish  as  all  the 
tat  here! 

Hoffmann  * 
Oh,  these  eternal  fancies!  In  fact  you  will  do 
me  M  real  favour  if  you  will  order  the  arrangc- 
BMiiti  for  supper.  Be  so  kind.  I'd  like  to  ha»e 
things  ft  bit  festive^,  because  I  believe  that  he  has 
mnething  op  his  sleeve. 

Helen 
What  do  you  mean  by  that;  has  something  up 
his  sleeve? 


Mole's  work  .  .  .  digging,  digging. —  You  can't 
possibly  understand  that.  Anyhow,  I  may  be  mis- 
taken, for  I've  avoided  touching  on  that  BubjecJ 
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so  for.  At  all  events,  liavc  everything  as  inviting 
as  possible.  That's  the  easiest  way,  after  all.  of 
accomplishing  sometliing  with  people  ,  .  .  Cham- 
pagne, of  course.  Have  tlic  lobsters  come  frou 
Hambarg  ? 

Helen 


Very  well.     Then  —  lobsters!   [A  violent  knock- 
ing it  heardJ]   Come  in ! 

Parcei.  Post  Cahbiek 
[Enlera  trith  a  bo^  under  hia  artn.     His  voice 
hai  a  ting-tong  infiectionJ\   A  box. 

t       Helen 


Quite  right.  No  doubt  the  baby's  outfit  from 
Hert20g.  {tie  looks  at  the  package  and  takes  the 
bill.]   Yea,  these  are  the  things  from  Hertzog. 

Helen 

This  whole  box  full.     Oh,  that's  overdoing! 

Hoffmann  pai/s  the  carrier. 


'  II 
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Parcel  Porr  Carrier 
[Still  ia  ku  ttMg-aong.'l   I  wish  you  a  guod  even- 
ing. [Bxil. 

HoPfMANN 

Why  is  that  overdoing? 

Hblbk 
Why,  because  there's  enough  here  to  fit  out  at 
lost  three  babies. 

HOPFUANN 

Did  you  take  a  walk  with  my  wife? 

Helen 
What  am  1  to  do  if  she's  so  easily  tired? 

Hoffmann 

Nonsense !     Easily  tired !     She  makes  mc  utterly 

WTt-tchcd!     An  hour  and  a  half  ...  I  wish,  for 

goodness'  sake,  she  would  do  as  the  doctor  orders. 

What  is  the  use  of  having  :i  doctor,  if  .   .   . 

Then  put  your  foot  down  and  get  rid  of  that 
SpUIcr  woman '.  What  am  1  to  do  against  an  old 
ercatorc!  like  that  who  alw.iys  confirms  her  in  her 
own  notions ! 


But  what  I 
And,  furthen 
Don't  you? 


Hoffmann 
I    do  — a    man  — a   mer 
e,   you   know    my    mother 
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[Billerlg.}    I   do. 

Hoffmann 
Where  is  she  now? 

Helen 
Spiller  has  been  getting  her  up  in  grnnd  style 
ever  aince  Mr,  Loth  came.     She  will  probably  go 
through  one  of  her  performunccs  at  supper. 

Hoffmann 

[Once  more  absorbed  in  his  orvn  tkoughft  and 

pacing  the  room,  violenllg.}   This  is  the  last  time, 

I  give  you  vay  word,  that  I'm  going  to  await  such 

things  in  this  house  —  the  last  time,  so  help  me! 

Helen 
Yes,    you're    lucky.     You    can    go    where    you 


In    my    house    the    wretched    relapse    into    that 
frightful  vice  would  moat  certainly  not  have  oe- 


Don't  make  me  responsible  for  it.  She  did  not 
get  the  brandy  from  me!  Get  rid  of  the  Spiller 
woman,  I  tell  you.     Oh,  if  only  1  were  a  man ! 


[SigAing.]  Oh,  if  only  it  were  over  and  done 
with! — [Speaking  from  the  door  to  the   right.'\ 
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iajbow,  sister,  do  mc  the   favour  and  have   the 
'  te  reallj'  appetising.      I'll  just  attend  to 
little  matter  meanwhile. 


[Bimga  the  eltetrie  bell.  Mule  enten.]  Miele; 
t  the  t^>le,  and  tell  Edward  to  put  cbampagae 
I  ice  and  open  four  dosen  oysters. 

MlELE 

[With  tulUn  impudence.]   You  c'n  tell  him  ; 
Klf.     He   don't  take  orders    from   me.     I 
ITS  sa^n'  he  was  hired  by  Mr,  Hufl'nuinii. 

Helen 
Then,  at  least,  send  him  in  to  me. 

[MiBLE  goet.  Helen  iteps  in  front  of  the 
mirror  and  adjtuU  various  detaiU  in  her 
toilet.     In  the  meanlime  Edward  entert, 

Helen 
[StiU  before    the   mirror.]    Edward,  put  chnm- 
ice  and   open  oysters.     Mr.   Hoffmann 


ptgne  on 
Visiles  it. 


Very  well,  Miss. 

[At   Edward   leavet,   a   knocking  is   heard 
at  the  middle  door. 


[Startled.]     Dear    mc!     [Timidli,.] 
[Lnder  and  mare  firmli/.]   Come  in! 
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[Enlert  irilhoul  boning.]  Alt,  I  beg  pardon, 
I  didn't  wean  to  intrude.     My  name  is  Loth. 

Helen   bowt-     Her  getture   *mach*   of   tliir   danc- 
ing tchool. 

Hoffmann 

[Hi*  voire  it  heard  through  the  doted  door.^ 
My  dear  people:  don't  be  fonu.il!  I'll  be  wiUi  you 
in  a  moment.  Lotli.  niy  sister-in-law,  Heltn 
Kranse !  And.  sister,  my  friend,  Alfred  Loth ! 
Please  consider  yourselves  introduced. 

HsLEX 
Oh,  what  a  way  of  ,  -   . 

Loth 
I  don'l  take  il  ill  of  him.     As  I  hare  often  been 
told,    1    am   myself   more   than    half   a    barbarian 
when  eorrett  manners  are  concerned.     But  if  I  in- 
truded upon  you,  I  .  .  . 

Helen 

Not  in  the  least;  oh.  not  in  Ibe  least,  beliere  me. 
[A  piimte  of  eoiufnauit.]  Indeed,  indeed,  it  is  nx>st 
kinil  of  you  lo  have  looked  up  my  brother-in-law. 
He  often  complains  tliat  .  .  .  rather,  regrets  that 
the  frirnds  of  his  youth  have  forgotten  him  so  ' 
tircly. 

Loth 

Yes,  it  just  happened  k>  this  time.  I're  ahraTS 
been  in  Berlin  mkI  tlmvoboob  and  had  no  idea 
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rhat  bad  become  of   Hoffmann.     I    haven't  been 
back  in  Silesia  since  my  student  dajs  at  Breslati. 


i;  upuii  him  quite  by  chance. 


Yes,  qnite  —  and,  what  is  mor 
where  I've  got  to  pursue  my  ini 

Investigations   in   Witadorf.' 
lilUc  hole.     Ah,  you're  jesting. 


■,  in  the  very  spot 
estigationg. 


In  this  wretched 
It  isn't  possible. 


Loth 
You  say:  wretehed,'     Vet  there  J: 
ual  degree  of  wealtli  here. 


I've  been  continually  astonished.     I  can  assure™ 
D  that  such  farms  arc  not  to  be  found  elsewhere; 
;m  literally  steeped  in  ahundance. 

Helen 
J  You   are   quite   right.     There's    more    tlian    one 
__  ;    here   in   wliicli    the   cows   and   horses    feed 

from  marble  mangers  and  racks  of  German  silver! 
It  is  jJI  due  to  the  coal  which  was  found  under 
our  fields  and  which  turned  the  poor  peasants  rich 
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almost  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eje.  [She  potntt  to 
the  picture  in  the  background.]  Do  you  see  — my 
grandfather  w.is  a  freight  carter.  The  little  prop- 
erty here  belonged  to  him,  but  he  could  not  get  a 
living  out  of  his  bit  of  soil  and  so  he  had  to  haul 
frei^t.  That's  a  picture  of  him  in  his  blue 
blouse;  they  still  wore  blouses  like  that  in  those 
days.  My  fatlier,  when  he  was  young,  wore  one 
too, —  No !  When  1  said  "  wretched "  I  didn't 
mean  that.  Only  it's  so  desolate  here.  There's 
nothing,  nothing  for  the  mind.  Life  is  empty 
.  .  .  it's  enough  to  kill  one. 

MiELB  and  Edward  patt  to  and  fro,  bu$g  loj/ing 
the  table  to  Ike  right  in  the  background. 

Loth 
Aren't  there  balls  or  parties  once  in  a  while? 

Not  even  that !  The  fanners  gamble,  hont, 
drink  .  .  .  ^Vliat  is  there  to  be  seen  all  the  long 
day?  [She  hat  approached  the  window  and  point* 
out.}  Such  figures,  mainly. 

Loth 


Hei^n 
Some  arc  going  to  the  mine,  some  are  coming 
from  the  mine:  all  day,  all  day  ...  At  least,  I 
Beem  always  to  see  them.  Do  you  suppose  I  even 
care  to  go  into  the  street  alone?  At  moat  I  slip 
tlirough  the  back  gate  out  into  the   fields.     And 
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diej  are  sdcIi  a  rough  set !     The  way  they  store 

■t  one  —  so  menacing  and  morose  as  if  one  were  \ 

actually  (piilty  of  suine  crime.     Sometimes,  h 

t*r,  when  we  go  sleiglung,  they  come  in  the  dark- 

Dess,  in  great   g'lngs,  over  the  hills,  through  the 

itonn,    and,    insteud    of    making    way,    they    walk 

itubbomly  in    front  of  the  horses.     Thi 

times  the  fanners  use  the  handles  of  their  whips; 

it't  the  only  way  they  can  get  through.     And  then 

the  miners  corse  behind  us.     Ugh!   I've  been  bo 

tErribly  frightened  sometimes! 

LOTM 

And  isn't  it  strange  that  I  have  come  here  for 
the  cake  of  these  very  people  of  whom  you  are  so 
mdch  ■£ raid. 


Oh,  surely  not  . 


Quite  seriously.     These  people  interest  e 
than  anv  Mie  else  here- 


5  excepted? 
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Loth 
1     No!     For  my  interest  in  tliesc  people  is  differ- 
ent uiid  of  an  altogethtr  higher  nnturc.     But  you 
must   forgive   me  .  .  .  You    can't  be   expected   to 
follow  me  there. 

Helen 
And  why  not?  Indeed,  I  undcTstand  you  very 
well  ,  ,  .  IShe  dropt  a  letter  inadvertentli/  which 
Loth  ttoapi  to  pick  up,]  Don't  bother  .  .  .  it's 
of  no  importance;  only  an  indifferent  boarding- 
■chool  correspondence. 

Loth 
So  you  went  to  boarding-school? 


Yes,  in  HermliuL 
a  wholly  .  .  .  No,  nc 


i'ou  mustn't  think  that  1 
I  do  understand. 


'       You  see,  these  workingmen  interest  me  for  their 
^  own  sake. 

To  be  sure.  And  a  miner  like  that  is  very  in- 
teresting, if  you  look  upon  him  in  that  way.  Why, 
there  are  places  where  you  never  see  one;  but  if 
you  have  tbem  daily  before  your  eyes  .  .  . 

Loth 
Even  if  you  have  them  daily  before  your  eyes. 
Hiss  Krause.     Indeed,  I  think  that  is  necessary  if 
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one  U  to  discover  whnt  is  truly  interesting  about 

Helen 
Dear  me  I     If  it's  bo  Lard  to  discover  —  I  mean 
«bat  is  interesting  about  them ! 


Well,  H  is  interesting,   for  instance  that  these 
pu^le,  as  you  say,  always  look  ao  menacing  and  so 


Why  do  you  think  that  thai  is  particularly  inler- 

Becanse  it  is  not  the  usual  thing-     The  rest  of \ 

ai  look  that  way  only  sometimes  and  by  no  means 
ahrays. 


Yea,  but  why  do  they  always   look  so  ...  so 
fdl  of  hatred  and  so  surly?     There  must  be  some 
Km  for  that. 


Lm).     And  it 
Yto  discover. 


I.OTH 

s  this  very  i 


Helen 

I,  don't!  .  .  .  Now  you're  m.iking  fun  of  me! 
int   ginxi    would   it   do  you,  even   if   yoii  knew 
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Loth 
One  might  perhaps  Snd  wars  and  means  to  re- 
move the  cause  that  makes  these  people  so  joyless 
and  so  full  of  hatred;  one  might  perhaps  make 
them  happier. 

Hblex 
\  \.Stigklli/  confuted.^    I  must  confess  freely  that 

/  I  now  .  .  .  And  yet  perhaps  just  now  I  begin  to 
^  understand  you  n  little.  Only  it  is  so  strange,  bo 
/         new,  8o  utterly  new  .  .  . 

HoFFUAMN 

[Eiitfriag  through  the  door  at  ike  right.  He 
ha*  a  number  of  lellert  in  hit  hand.]  Well,  here  I 
am  again. —  Edward,  see  to  it  that  these  letters 
reach  the  post-office  before  eight  o'clock.  [He 
handt  the  lettfrs  to  the  terranl,  tcha  withdratv*.] 
Well,  dear  people,  now  we  can  eat !  Outrageously 
hot  here!  September  and  such  heat!  [He  liflt  a 
bottle  of  champagne  from  the  cooler.]  I'euve  Cli- 
gmol!  Edward  knows  my  secret  passions!  [He 
iur»t  to  Loth.]  You've  had  quite  a  lively  argu- 
ment, eh?  [Approackrt  the  table,  ithich  hat  now 
been  laid  and  which  groant  under  delicacie*.  Rub- 
bing hiM  hand*.]  Well,  that  looks  very  good  indeed ! 
[JFith  a  Wy  look  in  Loth's  dirrclion.}  Don't  you 
think  it  does? —  By  the  way,  sister!  We're  going 
to  have  company:  WUliam  Kahl-  He  has  been 
secB  in  the  yaid. 
^  \  HiLXK  wuUeea  m  ge^$ture  of  di*gn*t. 

My   dMir   girl!     You  almost   act   as   if   I  .  .  . 
How  eu>  I  help  il?     D'yuu  suppose  I  invited  him?  . 
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{Heapg  ttept  are  heard  in  the  outer  hall.^    Ah! 
"  Misfortane  strides  apace!  " 

I  KiiiL  enlert  tvilkoul  having  first  knocked.  He  ia 
Iwenty-four  yearx  old:  a  clumiy  peasant  mho 
it  evidently  concerned,  so  far  a»  possible,  to 
make  a  show  not  only  om  a  refined  but,  more 
especially,  at  a  trealtky  man.  His  features 
are  coarse;  his  predominant  expression  is  one 
of  stupid  cunning.  He  reears  a  green  jacket, 
0  gay  velvet  waist-coat,  dark  trousers  and  pal' 
ent-teather  top-boots.  His  head-covering  is  a 
green  forester's  hat  with  a  cock's  feather. 
His  jacket  has  buttons  of  slag's  horn  and 
slag's  teeth  depend  from  his  ttatch-chain. 
He  stammers. 


G-gi>od  evenin',  everybody! 

[He  sees   Loth,  is   mu. 

standing  still,  cuts  a 


mbarrassed  and, 
her  sorry  figure. 


[Steps   up   to   him   and   shakes   hands   n'ith   him 
encouragingly.]   Good  evening,  Mr.  Kalil. 


[Vngraci 


Helen 
I'ly.^   Good  eveni 


[Strides  ivith  heavy  steps  diagonally  across  the 
nom  to  Helen  and  fakes  her  hand.}  Evenin" 
t'you,  Nellie. 
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Hoffmann 
[To  Loth.]   Permit  me  to  introduce  our  neigh- 
'  :  sun,  Mr.  Knlil. 

[Kjhl    grin*     and    fidgets     trilh     kia     hal. 
Corutrained  silence 

HoFl'MA.NN 

Come,  let's  sit  down,  then.  Is  anybody  miss- 
ing? All,  our  mama!  Micle,  request  Mrs.  Krause 
to  come  to  supper. 

[MiELE  leave*  bt/  the  middle  door. 

[la    heard    in    the    hat!,    calling    out.]    Missus! 

Missus!!     You're  to  come  down  —  to  come'n  eat! 

[Helen   and  Hoffmann   e^rchange  a   look 

of    infinite     comprehension     and     laugh. 

Then,  bg  a  common  impulse,  they  look  at 

'  Loth. 

Hoffmann 
[To  Loth.]    Rustic  simplicity! 
Mrs,     Krause     appean,     incredibly     overdretied. 
Silk  and  costly  jen-els.     Her  dress  and  bear- 
ing betray   hard   arrogance,  stupid   pride   and 
half-mad  vanity. 

Hoffmann 
Ah,  there  is  mania!     Permit  m 
you  my  friend  Dr.  Loth. 

Mrs.  Krause 
\Half-curtties,  peasant-fashion.]    I  take  the  lib- 
erty! [After  a  brief  pause.]    Eh,  but  Doctor,  you 
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mustD't  bear  me  a  grudge,  no,  you  mustn't  at  all. 
Ire  got  to  eseUHp  myself  before  you  right  away 
—  [»ke  ipeakt  with  increasing  fluencg] — ^  excuse 
myself  on  account  o'  tlic  way  I  acted  a  while  ago. 
You  know,  y'undcrstan",  we'  get  a  powerful  lot 
o  tramps  licrc  right  along  .  .  .  'Taii 
able  to  believe  the  trouble  we  has  with  them  beg- 
gars. And  they  steals  exackly  like  magpiea.  It 
ain't  as  we're  stingy.  We  don't  have  to  be  think- 
in'  and  thinkin'  before  we  spends  a  penny,  no, 
nor  before  we  spends  a  pound  neither.  Now,  old 
Louis  Krause's  wife,  she's  a  close  one,  worst  kind 
Tou  see,  she  wouldn't  give  a  crittur  that  much! 
Her  old  man  died  o'  rage  because  he  lost  a  dirty 
little  Iwo-thouaand,  playin'  curds.  No,  we  ain't 
that  kind.  You  see  that  sideboard  over  there. 
That  cost  me  two  hundred  crowns,  not  countin"  the 
freight  even.  Baron  Klinkow  hiaaelf  couldn't 
lunc  nothiti'  better. 

Mrs.  Spiller  hai  entered  ihortly  after  Mhh. 
Krause.  She  is  tmnll,  tUghlly  deformed  and 
gotten  up  in  her  miitTess^~cail^off  garments. 
While  Mks.  Kracse  it  speaking  she  looks  up 
at  her  with  a  certain  devout  attention.  She 
U  about  fifty-five  gear*  old.  Every  lime  she 
exhales  her  breath  she  utters  a  gentle  moan, 
ithich  is  regularly  audible,  even  tvkea  ike 
speaks,  as  a  soft  —  m. 


Mm 


Spili.f.r 


[In  a  servile,  affectedly  melancholy,  minor  tone. 
Prry  softly.']  His  lordship  hna  exactly  the  identi- 
cil  lideboard  —  m  — . 
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Helen 

[To    Mbs.    Khausb.]    Mama,    don't 
we  had  belter  sit  down  first  and  then  — 


Mrs.  Kracse 
[Turn*    trith   ligHlning-like    rapidili/    ta    Helen 
and  trantfxet  her  tritk  a  withering  lock;  kartUif 
and  matter fidlt).^    Is  that  proper? 

[She  it  about  ta  til  dotrn  but  remember* 
that  grace  hat  not  been  taid,  Mechanic- 
alltf  the  foldt  her  handt  milhout,  hom- 
ever,  mattering  her  malignilg. 

Mhs.  Spilleb 
Come,  Lord  Jesns.  be  our  guest. 
May  thv  gifts  to  us  be  blest. 
[AU  lake  Iheir  teatt  noitUg.     The  embar^ 
ratting    titaalion    it    tided    orer    bjf     the 
patting  and   repatting   of   ditket,    teluch 
taket  tome  time. 

HorFUANN 
[To  Loth.]    Help  yonnelf,  old    fellow,  won't 
yoo?     Oyflers? 


I'll  try  them.     They're  the  first  I'**  erer  eaten. 


Mat.  Kbai-^ 
{Urn*  JMtl  tmckrd  Jow  am  oytirr  xMnly.]    Ttlia 
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Loth 
No,  I  mean  at  all. 

[Mr*.  Krausg  and  Mrs.  Spillsb  exchange 


[To  Kahl,  trho  is  tqueezing  a  lemon  with  hi* 
\  (ee(A.]  HaTen't  seen  you  for  two  days,  Mr.  £ahl. 
I   Have  JOQ  been  busy  shooting  n 


{To  Loth.]    Mr.  Kahl,  I  must  tell  you,  ii 
nouately  fond  of  hunting. 


Kahl 
i-in  famous  amphibies. 


{Buriti  out.']   It's  too  silly.     He 
Ihing  wild  or  tame  without  killing  it. 


Las*  night  I  sh-shot  c 


Then  I  suppose  that  shooting  is  your  chief  o 
cnpation. 
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Mrs.  Krause 
Mr.  Kahl,  he  just  does  that  fer  his 
pleasare. 


1  private 


Forest,   game   and   women  —  as  his   Excellency 
the  Minister  von  Schadendorf  often  used  to  say. 


'N  d-day  after  t-t'morrow  we're  g-goin'  t'  have 
p-pigeon  sh-sh-s hooting. 


Loth 
What  is  that  —  pigeon  shooting? 


Ah,  I  cftn't  bear  such  things.  Sorely  it's  a 
very  merciless  sport.  Rough  boys  who  thiww 
stones  at  window  panes  are  better  employed. 


HOFFUANN 

1  go  too  far,  Helen. 


I 


I  don't  know.  According  to  my  feeling  it's  far 
more  sensible  to  brenk  windows,  than  to  tether 
])igeons  to  a  post  nnd  then  shoot  bullets  into  them. 


Well,  Helen,  after  nil,  you  must  consider  .  . 


■i^HI      1 
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LOTH 

[Cting  kU  knif^  ««,/  fork  «-(/,  cn^rgg.] 
sh  nine  fill  barbarity. 

It  is  a 

Kahl 

^d 

Aw !     Them  few  pigeons  ! 

■ 

Mrb.  Spillee 

■ 

{To  Loth.]    Mr.  Knhl,  you  know,  has  i 
tiian  tWD-butidred  of  thein  in  his  dove-cote, 

n-moTc      ^^H 

■                                              Loth 

■ 

1         AH  hunUng  is  barbarity. 

^ 

1                                    Hoffmann 

1 

P        But    an    ineradicable    one.     Just    now,    for    in- 

stance, five  hundred  live  foxes  are  wanted 

in  the 

mariiet,  and  a]l  foresters  in  this  neighbmirhood  and 

in  other  parts  of  Germany  are  bnsv  snari 
animaLj. 

™g  the 

Loth 

Wh/it  are  all  those  foxes  wanted  for? 

HOFFUANN 

They  are  sent  to  England,  where  they  will  en- 
joy the  honour  of  being  hunted   from  their  very 
cages  straight  to  death  by  members  of  the  aris- 
tocracy. 

Loth 

Mohammedan  or  Christian  —  n  beast's  n 

beast. 
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Hoffmann 
May  I  pass  you  some  lobster,  mother? 

Mhs.  Krause 
I  giicss  so.     They're  good  this  here  seaaan. 

Mrs.  Spiller 
Madame  has  such  a  delicate  palate. 

Mrs.  Kraube 
[To  Loth.]   I  suppose  you  ain't  ever  et  lobsters 
neither.  Doctor? 

Loth 

Yea,  I  have  eaten  lobsters  now  and  then  —  in 

the  North,  by  the  sea,  in  Warnemuendc,  where  I 


Mbs.  £rause 
[To    Kahi..]    Times   an'    times    a   person   don't 
know  what  to  eat  no  more.     Eh,  William. 


;  r-right  there,  c 


[It  about  to  pour  champagne  into  Loth's  gliut.^ 
Champagne,  sir. 


[Covert    kit    glass    with    his    hand.']     No,   thank 
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Hoffmann 
Come  sow,  don't  be  absurd. 

Helsn 
What?     Don't  you  drink? 


No,  Miss  Krauac. 

Hoffmann 
Well,  now,  look  here,  old  man.     That  is,  you 
admit,  rather  tiresome. 

If  I  were  to  drink  I  should  only  grow  mor"  tire- 


Helen 
That  is  moat  interesting,  Doctor. 


[Untactfullg.^   That  I  grow  eren  more  tiresome 
»!ien  I  drink  wine  ? 

Heuin 
[Somewhat  taken  aback.]   No,  oh,  no.     But  that 
jou  do  not  drink  ...  do  not  drink  at  all,  I  mean. 

And  why  is  that  particularly  interesting? 
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Helen 
IBlughing.l    It  is  not  the  usual  thing. 
1-  [She  grarrs  redder  and  more  embarroMed. 

Loth 

[Clvmsilr/.]   You  nre  quite  right,  unhappily. 

Mrs.  Krause 

[To  Loth.]   It  costs  us  fifteen  shillings  a  bottle. 

You   needn't  be   scnred  to  drink   it.     We   gets   it 

straight  from   RheEms ;  we  ain't  givjn'  you  nothin* 

cheap;  we  wouldn't  w.int  it  ourselves. 


Ah,  you  can  believe- —  ra-me.  Doctor;  if  Iiia 
Excellency,  the  Minister  voc  Schadendorf,  had 
been  able  to  keep  tuck  a  table  .  .  . 


Kahl 

I  couldn't  live  without  my  win 

Helen 

[To  Loth.]    Do  tell  us  why  yo 

u  don't  drink? 

Loth 

I'U  do  that  very  gladly,  I  .  . 

Hoffmann 

Oh,   psh&w,   old    fellow.    [He 

takei    the    boltt 

from  the  tervant  in  order  to  prest  the  wine  upon 
Loth.]  Just  think  how  many  merry  hours  we  used 
to  spend  in  the  old  days  .   .   , 
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Loth 
Pltase  dcin't  Vikc  the  trouble  .   . 

Hoffmann 
Drink  to-day  —  this  one  time. 


As  a  specinl  favour  to  me. 

[Hoffmann    u    about    to    pour    Ike 
Loth  retitis.     A  alight  conflict  ensi 


Loth 
Vo,    no  ...  as    I    said    before  . 
tio.  thank  you. 


tlint    don't   want     I 


Don't  be  offended,  but  that,  surely,  is  t 
foolish  whim. 

Eahl 
[To  Mrs.   Spilleb.]    A  i 
noUiin'  has  had  enough. 

[Mrs.  Sfiller  nodi  reaignedly. 

Hoffmann 
Anyhow,  if  you  let  a  man  have  his  will  what 
more  can  you  do  for  him.     But  I  can  tell  you  this 
much:  without  a  glass  of  wine  at  diuner  .  .  , 


r 
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And  a  glass  of  beer  at  breakfast  ... 

HorruANK 
Very  well;  why  not?     A  glass  of  beer  is  a  very 
healthy  thing. 

Loth 
And  a  nip  of  brandy  now  and  then  ... 

HOFFUAXN 

Ah,  weD,  if  c»e  couldn't  get  that  mnch  out  of 
Ufe!  You'll  never  succeed  in  making  an  ascetic 
of  Bte.     You  can't  rob  life  of  every  s  ' 


Loth 
I'm  not  so  sore  of  that.     I  am  Ihorooghly  con- 
lent  with  the  aormal  stimuli  that  reach  my  neirous 

HOFFMAKK 

And  a  ompany  that  sit  together  with  dry 
throats  always  has  been  and  always  will  be  s 
damnably  weary  and  boresome  one  —  with  which, 
as  a  rale,  I'd  care  to  have  very  little  to  do. 


Mri 


KnAirai 


An*  all  them  aristocrats  drinks  a  whole  lot. 

Mrs.  Spillkr 
[DrtoaJijr   ronjtrming   hfr   mUtrets'  remark   bg 
««  tMWiaafiow  of  krr  bodf.]    It  is  easy  for  gentle- 
men to  drink  a  great  deal  of  wine. 
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[To  HoFrUAKN.]    My  experience  is  quite  to  the 
r  rantrary.     As  a  rule,  I  am  bored  at  a  tahle  where 
■  great  deal  is  drunk. 

Hoffmann 
Oh,  of  course,  it's  got  to  be  done  in  moderation. 

Loth 
What  do  you  call  innderation  ? 

Hoffmann 
Well,  so  long  as  one  is  in  possession  of  one's 

Loth 
Aha!     Then  you  do  admit  that,  in  general,  tbc 
consumption    of    alcohol    does    endanger   the 
session  of  one's  senses?     And  for  that  reason,  you 
Bce,  I  find  tavern  parties  such  a  bore. 

Are    yoa   afraid   of  losing    possession   of    your 
tenses  BO  easily? 

Eaml 

T'-t'other  d-day  I  drank  a  b-bottle  o'  R-Rhine- 

*ine,  on'  naother  o'  ch-champagne.     An'  on  top  o' 

thil    an-n-nother    o'    B-Bordeaun  —  an'    I    wan't 

ilrunk  by  half. 

Loth 
[To     Hoffmann.]     Oh    no,     You    know    well 
cnoogli  that  it  waa  I  who  took  you  fellows  home 
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wlicu  you'd  been  taking  too  much.  And  I  still 
have  the  same  tough  old  system.  No,  I'm  not 
afraid  on  that  account. 


Well,  tlien,  what  is  it? 

Helen 

Yes,  why  is  it  really  that  yo 


don't  drink?     Do 


Loth 
[To  HoFPUANN.]   In  order  to  satisfy  yon  then: 
1  do  not  drink  to-day^  if  for  no  other  reason  bat 
because  I  bave  given  my  word  of  honour  to  avoid 
spirituous  liquors. 

HorriiAiiK 

In  other  words,  you've  sunk  to  the  level  of  a 
tvuipcrancc  fanatic. 

Loth 

I  itni  a  total  abstainer. 


And  far  how  img,  ntay 
to  for  this  — 


4 


[nrmr*  dowa  kit  tmifr  anj  fork  mm4  kalf  lUrU 
■p  from   kit  ekmt.]  WcU,   111  be  .  .  .  [fl«     ~ 
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Amn  again.}    Now,  frankly,  you  mast  forgive  me, 
bat  I  never  thought  you  so  —  childish. 

Loth 
You  may  call  it  so  if  you  please. 

Hoffmann 
But  how  in  the  world  did  you  get  into  thnt  kind 
of  thinj;? 


Surely,  for  such  a  resolution  you  must  have  a 
very  weighty  cause  —  it  seems  so  to  me,  at  least. 

Loth 
Undoubtedly  such  a  reits<Hi  exists.  You  prob- 
»li]y  do  not  know.  Miss  Krause,  nor  you  either, 
Hoffmann,  what  an  appalling  part  alcohol  plays 
in  modern  life  .  ,  .  Reud  Bunge,  if  you  desire  to 
gsin  nn  idea  of  it.  I  hnppcii  to  remember  the 
statements  of  a  writer  n.'imed  Everett  concerning 
Ihe  significance  of  alcohol  in  the  life  of  the 
L'nited  States.  His  facts  cover  a  space  of  ten 
years.  In  these  ten  years,  according  to  him,  alco- 
bol  has  devoured  directly  a  sum  of  three  thousand 
millions  of  dollars  and  indirectly  of  six  hundred  ^ 
millions.  It  has  killed  three  hundred  thousand 
pmple,  it  has  driven  thousands  of  others  into 
jirisons  and  poor-houses;  it  has  caused  two  lliou- 
nnd  suicides  at  the  least.  It  has  caused  the  loss 
of  at  least  ten  millions  tjirough  fire  and  violent 
Jwtroction;  it  has  rendered  no  less  than  twenty 
IfilDiusnd   women,  widows. 


V  Billioa    child  re 


AVorst    of     all,    how- 


^ 


M. 
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ever,  are  the  far-reaching  effects  of  alcohol  which 
extend  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation. —  Now, 
had  I  pledged  myself  never  to  miirry,  I  might 
perlmps  drink,  but  as  it  is  —  My  ancestors,  as  I 
happen  to  know,  were  all  not  only  healthy  and 
rohust  but  thoroughly  temperate  people.  Every 
movement  that  I  make,  every  hardship  that  I  un- 
dergo, every  breath  that  1  draw  brings  what  I  owe 
them  more  deeply  home  to  me.  And  that,  you  see, 
is  the  point:  1  am  absolutely  determined  to  trans- 
mit undiminished  to  my  posterity  this  heritage 
which  is  mine. 

Mas.  Krause 
Look  here,  son-in-law,  them  miners  o'  ours  do 
drink  a  deal  too  much.     I  guess  that's  true. 


Hklen 
And  such  things  are  hereditary? 


There  are  families  who  are  ruined  by  it —  fami- 
lies of  dipsomaniacs. 


[Half  to  Mrs,  Krause;  half  to  Helen.]   Your 
old  man  —  he's  goin'  it  pretty  fast,  too. 


[White  c 
nonsense. 
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Hklen 
tkecl,  nehemenlly.]    Oh,  dou't  talk 


Mrs.  Kral'se 
Eh,  but  listen  to  the  impident  hussy. 
might  think  she  wns  a  princess!  You're  tryin'  to 
play  bein'  a.  grand  liidy,  I  s'ppoae !  That's  the 
»iy  she  goes  for  her  future  husband,  [To  Loth, 
pointing  to  Kahl.]  That's  him,  you  know;  they're 
promised ;  it's  ail  arranged. 

Helen 
[Jumping   up.]    Stop! 


.  Slop,  mother 


Mrs.  Era  use 
Well,  I  do  declare!     Say,  Doctor,  is  that  what 
you  call  eddication,  eh?     God  knows,  1  treat  her 
u  if  she  was  my  own  child,  but  that's  a  little  too 

Hoffmann 

[Saotkinglif.]     Ah,     mother,     do     me     the     fa- 


,Mh8.  Kraube 
(o-o!     I  don't  see  why.     Such  a  goose  like  that 
.  That's    an    end    o'    nil    justice  .  .  .  such    a 


Oh,  but  mother,  1   must  really  beg  of  yoi 
control  — 


4 


p 

^H  [Doublg  enraged.^    Instead  o"  sich  a  crittnr  tak- 

■  in'   a   hand   on   the   farm  .  .  .  God    forbid!     She 

^U  pulls    her    sheets    'way    over    her    ems-     But    her 

^U  Schillcra   and   her   Goethes  and  sich  like  stinkin' 

^U  dogs  —  that  can't  do  uothin'  hut  lie ;  they  c'n  turn 

^B  her  head.     It's  enough  to  make  you  sick! 

^M  [She  ttopt,  quivering  trith  rage. 

■ 
I 
f 


[Trging  to  paetfg  Aer.]  Well,  well  —  she  will  | 
be  all  right  now  .  .  .  perhaps  it  wasn't  quite  i 
right  .  .  .  perhaps  ...  | 

[lie  beckoHt  to  Helen,  irho  in  her  exeite- 
menl  has  draitn  aside,  and  the  girl,  fight- 
ing doica  her  tear*,  retunu  to  her  place. 


Hoffmann 
[Interrupting  the  painful  sHettce  that  has  fol- 
ton'cd.  to  Loth.]   Ah,  yes  -  ,  .  what  were  we  talk- 
ing about?     To  be  sure,  of  good  old  alcohol.   [He 
ntittt  kit  glati.}   Well,  motitcr,  let  us  have  peace. 
Come,  we'll  drink  a   toast  in  peace,  and  honour 
aktthol    by    being    peaceful.     [  M  m.    Kbav^,    mt- 
thomgk   *t>mtwhal   rebellioutly,   rli»kt  gtattta  i 
JUm.J  What,  Helm,  and  your  glass  is  empty  . 
I  say.  Loth,  you've  wadr  a  proselyte. 

Hklkn 


Ms*.  SrtLLER 
Bttt,  de«i  Miss  Helen,  tUt  looks  sw- 
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M 

HOFFWANN 

You  weren't  always  so  very  pa 

rticulur. 

Hblen 

[Pertiy.]   I  simply  have  no  inclination  to  drink 
l<Miay.     That's  all. 

Hoffmann 

Oh.    I    beg   your   pardon,    ver 
...  Lei  me  see,  what  were  we 

V    humbly    indeed 

talking  about? 

Loth 

We  were  saying  that  there  we 
of  dipBomsniaea. 

re  whole  families 

Hoffmann 

lEmbarratted  anete.]   To  be  sc 

re,  to  be  sure,  but 

fc[G^OR'in^    anger   it    noticeable    in    the    be- 
haviour of  Mrs.   Krause.     Kahl  m  ob- 
vioutly    hard    put    to    it    to    restrain    hit 
laughter  concerning  tomeihtng  that  teem* 
to    fumith    him    immenie    inner    amute- 
Iment.     Helen  ohiervet  Kahl  teith  bum- 
[  JH^  e^et  and  her  threatening  glance  hat 
I    npeatedly    ret  trained    him    from    taking 
lomething  that    it  clearly  on   the  tip  of 
hit     tongue.     Loth,    peeling    an     apple 
tfith    a    good    deal    of    equanimity,    hat 
taken  no  notice  of  all  thit. 


r  ^^"^ 
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Loth 

What  is  more,  you  seem  to  be  rather  blessed  with 

that  sort  of  thing  hereabouts. 

Hoffmann 

[Almost  betide  himself.]   Why?    How?    Blessed 

with  what? 

Loth 

With  drunkards,  of  course. 

Hoffmann 

H-m!     Do  you  think  so  .  .  .  ah  .  .  .  yes  ,  ,  , 

I  dare  say  —  the  miners  .  .  . 

Loth 

Not  only  the  miners.     Here,  in  the  inn,  where 

I  stopped  before  I  came  to  you,  there  sat  a  fellow. 

for  instance,  this  way. 

t 

[He  rest*  both  elbomt  on  the  table,  lapportt 

hit  head  milh  kit  handt  and  Hares  at  the 

table. 

Hoffmann                                          I 

Really? 

^^^^ 

[//«   embarrassment   has    nom    reached    its 

^^H 

L                    highest     point;     Mrs.     Kraube     caught; 

^^^M 

M                    Helen    still    commands    Kahl   with    her 

^^H 

H                    eyes.     His  whole  body   quivers  rvilh  in- 

^^H 

■                   ternal  laughter,  but  he  it  still  capable  of 

1 

1 
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Loth 


Fb  mprised  that  yoo  doat  know  ttit,  wcS. 
one  nnght  alno«t  or,  tbis  i»m*>*1««  euad^  «f 
iia  kind.  It's  U»e  inn  next  door  to  Tovr  hoaae. 
!  waa  told  thaX  the  man  is  an  ii^Bi^ndj  riA 
f«RDer  of  tliis  place  who  litcrallj  tpoids  h^  Jaji 
and  jeara  bi  the  same  tap-room  drin^iftg  wUifccT. 
Of  coarse  he's  a  mere  aniiaal  to-dar.  TVwe 
frightf ttUj  vacant,  drink-bleared  ej*»  with  vhidi 
iic  stared  at  me! 

[K^HL,  irho  h«*  rftnmed  hiwuetf  mp  to 
IhU  point,  breaJct  ant  ta  coartr,  land, 
irreprrtnble  laughter,  to  that  Loth  amJ 
HovruASfi,  dantb  with  aitOMuhmeni, 
Mtarr  at  him. 

[Stammering  out  through  ibii  lamghter,^  Br  the 
Almi^bty,  that  was  .  .  .  Oh,  sure,  sore  —  tliat 
vu  the  ol'  man. 

Helen 

{J  mm  pi     mp,     horrified     and     indignant.     She 

rnukei   her  naplcim   and  fiingt   it  on   the   tablfJ\ 

Von  are  ...   [With  a  gettnre  of  utter  loathing.] 

Oh,  you  are  ...  [She  ttithdrant  tmifUy. 

Karl 

[fialentlg     breaking     through     the     conttrainf 

»hieh  aritet  from  hit  contcioutnett  of  having  com- 

wdtied  a  grott  hlunder.'\  Ob,  pshaw!  .  ,  .   It's  too 

r  foolish!     I'm  gain'  my  own  ways.    [lie  putt 

BjAi  Am  hat  and  tagi,  without  turning  back:^   Even- 
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Mrs.  KttAUBE 
[CalU  out  after  him.^    Don'  know'a  I  c'n  blame 
you,  Wiliiam.   [Hhe  folds  her  napkin  and  calh:^ 
Miele!    [Miklk  enters.]    CIcnr  the  table!    [To  ker- 
telf,  but  audiblt/.]   Sich  a  goose! 

Hoffmann 
[Sometvhat    angrg.^    Well,    motlici",   hoDestlv,    I 
must  say  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Kraube 
You  go  and  ,  .  .!  [Arise* j  exits  quickly. 

Mrs.  Spiller 
Madame  —  m  —  has  had  a  good  many  domestic 
annoyances    to-day  —  m  — .     I    will   now    respect- 
fully take  my  leave. 

[She    rises,    prays    silently    with    upturned 
eyes  for  a  moment  and  then  leaves. 

MiELK  and  Edward  clear  the  table.  Hoffmann 
has  arisen  and  comes  to  the  foreground. 
He  has  a  toothpick  in  his  moulh.  Loth  fol- 
lows him, 

Hoffmann 
Well,  you  see,  that's  the  way  women  are. 

Loth 
I  can't  Bay  that  I  understand  what  it  was  about. 

Hoffmann 
It    isn't    worth    mentioning.     Things    like    that 
happen  in  the  most  refined   families.     It  mustn't 
keep  you  from  spending  a  few  days  with  us  .  .  . 
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LOTU 
I  sbould  like  to  have  made  your  wife's  ncquaint- 
uice.     Why  doesn't  she  appear  at  a]]  ? 

Hoffmann 
1       [Cutling  off  the  end  of  a  freih  cigar.]  Well,  in 
hci  condition,  you  understand  .  .  .  women  wor''- 
niisndon  their  vanity.     Come,  let's  go  and  tnke 
few  turns  in  the  garden. —  Edward,  serve  coffee 
tile  arbour ! 


Very  well,  sir. 

[HoPFUAXN  and  Loth  d'nappear  bg  rmg 
of  the  conterralory.  Edward  leave*  bg 
fray  of  the  middle  door  and  Miei.e,  im- 
medialelg  thereafter,  goes  out,  carrying 
a  tray  of  di*he»,  by  the  some  door.  For 
a  fen  seconds  the  room  is  empty.  Then 
enter* 

Helen 

[Wrought    up,    rpith    ienr-stained    eyes,    holding 

hrr   handkerchief    against    her    mouth.     From    the 

middle  door,  by  n'hich  she  hat  entered,  she  lakes  a 

I    ftK  hastt/  steps  to  the  left  and  listens  at  ike  door 

[  »f  Hoffuann's    room.]   Oh,    don't    go!   [Hearing 

,    mlhing  there,  she  hastens  over  to  the  door  of  the 

<   CMserealory,  trhere  the  also  listens  for  a  fen-  vio- 

\ls   n-ilh   tense   expression.     Folding   her   hands 

in    a    tone    of    impassioned    beseeching.]    Olij 

I   don't  go!     Don't  go! 

THE    CUBTAIN    FALLS 


THE  SECOND  ACT 

13  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  trin- 
dowt  in  the  inn  are  ttill  lit.  Through  the 
gatetBoif  comes  in  the  Itvilight  of  a  pallid 
ilawn  n-kich,  in  the  courie  of  the  action,  de- 
velops into  a  ruddy  glow,  and  thit,  in  its 
turn,  gradually  melti  into  bright  daylight, 
i'nder  the  gaicwai/,  on  the  ground,  titi 
Bkipbt  and  iharpenr  hit  tcylhe.  At  the  cur- 
tain rues,  little  more  it  fiiible  than  hi*  dark 
outline  rvhirh  it  defined  againit  the  morning 
tkg,  but  one  heart  the  monolonout,  uninter- 
rupted and  regular  beat  of  the  tcgthe  ham- 
mer on  the  enviL  For  tome  fninu(r«  thit  it 
ike  only  tound  audible.  Then  follont  the  «oI- 
emu  tiirnce  of  the  morning,  broken  by  the 
criet  of  royilereri  rrho  are  leaving  the  inn. 
The  inn-door  it  tlammed  trith  a  crath.  The 
Hgklt  in  the  leinjoirt  go  out.  A  dittant  bark- 
ing of  dogt  it  heard  and  a  loud,  confuted 
crowing  of  roelct.  On  the  path  from  the  inn 
to  Ihf  house  a  dark  figure  becomra  vitible 
vhick  reelt  in  zigeag  linet  toieard  the  farm- 
yard. It  it  Farukr  Kr.wsk,  H-ho,  at  atirayt, 
k4U  been  Ike  lail  to  leare  the  inn. 


Farmer  Er.< 

[Hat  rreted  againtt  Ike  ft 

!uppor1   iritk   hoik   kamdt. 


re.  diagt  (a  il  for 


I 
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what  natal,  drunken  voice  back  at  the  inn.]  The 
gsrden  'sh  mine  .  .  .  the  inn  'ah  mi-ine  .  .  .  aah 
of  a'  inn-kcepcr .'  Hi-hcc!  [After  mumbling  and 
sn>a-ting  lininlelligiblg  he  frees  kimnelf  fro 
fence  and  staggers  into  the  gard,  where,  luckily, 
he  gelt  hold  of  the  bandies  of  a  plough.]  The 
fsrm  'ah  mi'inc.  [//e  drivels,  half  ainging-l  Drink 
.  .  .  o  .  .  .  lil'  brother,  drink  .  .  .  o  .  .  .  lil' 
brother  .  .  ,  brandy  'sh  good  t'  give  coiirash.  Hi- 
bfe — [roaring  aloud] — oin'  I  a  han'some  man 
.  .  .  Ain'  I  got  a  han'some  wife?  .  .  .  Ain'  I  got 
a  coople  o'  han'some  gals  ? 

Helen 
[Come*  litiftly  from  the  house.  It  is  plain 
that  she  hat  only  slipped  on  such  garments  at,  in 
her  hurry,  she  could  find.]  Papa!  .  .  .  dear 
papa ! !  Do  come  in !  [She  supports  him  by  one 
am,  tries  to  lead  him  and  dram  htm  toward  the 
house.]  Oh,  do  come  ...  do  please  come  .  .  . 
^nick  .  .  .  quick  .  .  .  Come,  oh,  do,  do  come! 

Fabmer  Krause 
[ffo*  ttraightened  himself  up  and  tries  to  stand 
treet.  Fumbling  ivith  both  hands  he  succeeds, 
with  great  pains,  in  extracting  from  his  breecket- 
pockel  a  purse  bursting  with  coins.  As  the  mom- 
tmg  brightens,  it  is  possible  to  see  the  shabby  garb 
«f  KuAUSE,  nihich  is  in  no  respects  better  than  that 
af  the  commonest  field  labourer.  He  is  about 
fifty  years  old.  His  head  is  bare,  hit  thin,  grey 
hair  is  uncombed  and  matted.  His  dirty  shirt  is 
open  damn  to  his  waist.  His  leathern  breeches, 
tied  at  the  ankles,  were  once  yellow  but  are  now 
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|Acn 


IT 


^ 


ikiny  with  dirt.  Theg  ore  held  up  bg  a  tingle  em- 
broidered tuspender.  On  hi*  naked  feet  he  meart 
a  pair  of  embroidered  bedroom  tlippers,  the  em- 
broiders on  which  secmt  to  be  quite  new.  He 
wears  neither  coat  nor  waUt-coat  and  his  thirt- 
tleevea  are  unbuttoned.  After  he  hat  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  extracting  the  purse,  he  holds  it  in  hi* 
right  hand  and  brings  it  down  repeatedly  on  the 
palm  of  his  left  so  that  the  coins  ring  and  clatter. 
At  the  same  lime  he  fixes  a  lascivious  look  on  hi* 
daughter.^  Hi^hee!  The  money  'sh  mi-inc!  Hej? 
How'd  f  like  couple  o  erownsh? 

Helen 
Oh,  merciful  God .'  [She  makes  repeated  effort* 
to  drag  him  with  her.  At  one  of  these  efforts  he 
embraces  her  with  the  clumsiness  of  a  gorilla  and 
makes'  several  indecent  gestures.  Helen  utters 
suppressed  cries  for  help.]  Let  go!  This  minute! 
Let  go~o ! !  Oh,  ple.ise,  piipa,  Oh-o ! !  [i'/je 
weeps,  then  suddenly  cries  out  in  an  extremity  of 
fear,  loathing  and  ragr;]    Beast!      Swine! 

{She  pushes  him  from  her  and  Kracss  falh 
to  his  full  length  on  the  ground.  Beipst 
eomet  limping  up  from  his  teat  under  the 
gateway.  He  and  Helen  set  about  lift- 
ing Kbause. 

Fahuer  Kraube 
.]     Drink  .  .  .  o  .  .  .  lil'     brotherah 

[Khavse  it  half-lifted  up  and  tumbles  into 
the  house,  dragging  Beipst  and  Helen 
with  him.     For  a  moment   the  ttage  re- 


mpty. 
heard  and  the  tlnmming  of  rloort.  A 
tingle  tvindon  in  lit,  upon  trkicli  BlEIPffr 
evmet  out  of  the  koutr.  again.  He  tlriket 
a  match  againxt  kU  leathern  breecket  in 
order  to  tight  the  thorl  pipe  thai- rarely 
leatet  hU  mouth.  IVhile  he  ij  thai  em- 
jlloged.  Kahl  ii  teen  slinking  out  of  the 
hou*e.  He  it  in  his  stocking  feel,  but 
ha*  tlung  his  coat  looseli/  over  hit  left 
arm  and  holds  hit  bedroom  slippers  in 
his  left  hand.  In  his  right  hand  he  holds 
hu  hat  and  his  collar  in  his  teeth.  When 
he  hat  reached  the  middle  of  the  yard,  he 
sees  the  face  of  Beipst  turned  upon  him. 
For  a  moment  he  seems  andeeided;  then 
he  manages  to  grasp  his  hat  and  collar 
also  with  kit  left  hand,  dives  into  his 
breeches'  pocket  arid  going  up  to  BciPffr 
presses  a  coin  into  the  latter's  hand. 

Kahl 
;re,    yon    got    a    crown  ,  .  .  bot    shut    yer 

[He  hastens  across  the  ^ard  and  climbs 
over  the  picket  fence  at  the  right. 

[Beipst  has  lit  his  pipe  with  a  fresh  match. 
He  limps  to  the  gale,  sits  down  and  be- 
gins  sharpening  his  scj/thc  anew.     Again  i 

nothing  is  heard  for  a  time  but  the  mo-       ,    mW 
notonoti*  hammer  blows  and  the  groans       1    ^  I^ 
of  the  old  man,  which  he  interrupts  btf    ,  ,  .  ifr''* 
short  oaths  when  his  work  will  not  go  to 
his    liking.     It    hat    gromn    considerably 
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Loth 


[Step*    out    of    ike    house    door,    standi    ttilt,     \ 
ttretches    himself,    and    breathes    deeply    several     I 
times.]   Afa!     The    looming   air.   \^Slon'ly    he   goes     \ 
torvard  the  background   until  he   reache$  the  gate- 
way.    To  Beipst.]  Good  morning!     Up  so  early? 

Beipst 
[Squinting  at    Loth    suspiciously.     In   a   surly 
tone.]      'Mornin'.     [A     brief     pause,     whereupon     \ 
BEIpar  addresses  his  scythe  jrhick  he  pulls  to  and      I 
fro  in  his  indignation.]    Crooked  beast!     Well,  are 
ye  goin'  to?     Eksch!     Well,  well,  I'll  be  .  .  . 

[He  continues  to  sharpen  it. 

Loth 
[Has  taken  a  seat  between  the  handles  of  a  cul- 
tivator.]  I  STippose  there's  hny  harTesting  to-day? 

[Roughly.]    Dam'    fools    go    a-cuttin'    hay    this 
time  o'  year. 

Loth 
Well,  but  you're  sharpening  a  scythe? 

BxtPR 

[To  the  tcythe.l   Ekseh!     You  ol'  .  .  .! 
[A  brief  pauie.] 

Won't  you  tell  me,  though,  why  you  ore  sharpen- 
ing your  scythe  if  it  is  not  time  for  the  hay  har- 
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Bkipst 
Eh?     Don't  yon  need  a  scythe  lo  cnt  fodder? 

So  that's  it.     You're  guing  to  cut  fodder? 


Loth 
And  is  it  cut  every  morning? 

BEIPffT 

Well,  d'  you  nant  the  beasts  to  starve? 

Loth 
Yon  must  show   me  a  little   forbenranee.     Yon 
•ee,  I'm  o  city  miui;  and  it  isn't  possible  for  mi-  to 
know  things  about  farming  very  exactly. 

BeiFffT 

City    folks !     Eksh !     All    of    'em    I    ever    saw 

thmight  tbcy  knew  it  all  —  better'n  country  folks. 

Loth 

That  tao't  the  case  with  me. —  Can  you  explain 

Id  Mte,  for  initaDce,  what  kind  of  an  implement 

'  ~  I  ia?     I  have  seen  one  like  it  before,  to  be  sure, 

Itrt  Ukboik  — 
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That  tiling  that  ye'rc   sittin"   on?     Why,   they 
colls  th&t  a  cultivator. 


Loth 
To  be  sore  —  a  cultivator.     Is  it  used  here? 


Now;  more's  the  pity.  He  lets  everything  go  to 
hell  ...  all  the  lajid  .  .  .  lets  it  go,  the  farmer 
does.  A  poor  man  would  like  to  have  a  bit  o' 
land  —  you  can't  have  grain  growin'  in  your 
beard,  you  know.  But  no!  He'd  rather  let  it  go 
fa>  the  devil!  Nothin'  grows  eicep'  weeds  an' 
thiatJes. 

LoTB 

Welt,  but  you  can  get  those  oot  with  the  culti- 
Tator.  too.  I  know  that  the  Icarians  had  tbem, 
too,  in  order  to  weed  thoroughly  the  land  that  bad 
been  cleared. 

Where's  them  I-ea  .  .  .  what  d'yoa  call  'em? 

Loth 
The  loarians?     lu  .Xmerieo. 

They've  got  things  hkc  that  there,  too? 


P 
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What  kind  of  people  is  lliem  I — I-ca  .  .  .? 

Loth 
The  Icarinns?     They  are  not  a  Bpcci.il  people   i 
tt  all.  but  men  of  nil  nations  who  hiive  unitedfor    ' 
■  comtoon  purpose.     They  own  a  considerable  tract 
of  land  in  America  which  they  cultivate  togetlier. 
They  share  both  the  work  and  the  profits  equally. 
Sone  of  them  ia  poor  and  there  are  no  poor  peo- 
ple among  them. 

BEIPffT 

[IFhotr  exprexaion  haS  become  a  little  more 
fritndlif,  atiumei,  daring  LoTii's  last  speech,  his 
formfr  hostile  and  auxpicious  look,  ff'ithoul  tak- 
ing further  notice  of  Loth  he  has,  during  the  tost 
frw  moments,  given  his  exclusive  attention  to  his 
tort.]   Beast  of  a  scythe! 

[Loth,   still   seated,   first    observes    the   old 

man  irith  a  quiet  smile  and  then  looks  out 

into  the  awakening  morning. 

Tlirvugh  the  gateniay  are  visible  far  stretches  of 

clover     field     and     meadow.     Between     then 

meanders  a   brook  whose  course  m  marked  bg 

alders  and  ivillowt.     A  single  mountain  peak 

loners  on  the  horison.     All  about,  larks  have 

begun    their    *ong,    and    their    uninterrupted 

trilling  fioati,  now  from  near,  now  from  far, 

into  the  farm  yard. 
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Loth 
[Gelling  up.]  One  ought  t«  take  a  walk.     The 
is  magiiiticent- 

Vhe  clatter  of  wooden  tkoes  is  heard. 
Some  one  it  rapidly  coming  dorvn  the 
ttairt  thai  lead  from  Ike  ttabU  loft.     It 

it  GUBTE. 

GvffTK 

atd-tervanl.     Her  neck  it  bare, 
id  lega  below   the  knee.     Her 
luck   in    nroodrn  thoet.      She   ear- 
burning    lantern.']    Good    mornin',    father 


[jf  rather  Miout 
at   are   her   armt 
naked  f, 
tie*    a    I 
Bdpst' 


[BbiP8T  growU,] 


J^ShmliMg  her  ege$   irith    her  hnnd  lookt  after 
*^^^^U9ugk  the  gale.]   What  kind  of  a  fcUer  is 

Bviprr 
[fiMbirtrrrJ.]    He   can   make    fooU  o*   beggars 
...  He  can  lie  like  a  parson  .  .  .  Jus'  let  hiin 
tcU  you  his  storiea.  [He  gelt  mp.]  Get  the  wheel- 
barrows rea<Iy,  Kirl! 

Gipra 
[trko  km*  been  w*tkimg  ker  Ug$  at  Ike  weii  geU 
Ikraugk  hefort  Jiimppe^rimg  into  tkt  tow  alaUe.l 
Rl^  away,  father  Bei^wt. 
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[Retumt  and  gives  Beipht  a  lip.}   There's 
tiling  for  you.      A  man  can  always  use  that- 


[Thairing  at  once,  quite  changed  and  with  tin- 
cere  companionablenetM.}  Yes,  yes,  you're  right 
there,  and  I  tliank  ye  kindly. —  1  suppose  you're 
the  company  of  the  son-in-law  over  there  ?  [Sud- 
denlg  tery  voluble.}  You  know,  if  you  want  to  go 
walkin'  out  there,  you  know,  townrd  the  hill,  then 
yon  want  to  keep  to  the  left,  real  close  to  the 
left,  because  to  the  right,  there's  clefts.  My  son, 
be  used  to  say,  the  reason  of  it  was,  he  used  to 
•ay,  was  because  thev  didn't  board  the  place  up 
right,  the  miners  didn't.  They  gets  too  little  pay, 
he  used  to  sny,  and  then  folks  does  things  just  hit 
or  miss,  in  the  shafts  vou  know. —  You  see?  Over 
yonder?  Always  to  the  left!  There's  holes  on 
t'other  side.  It  wasn't  but  only  last  year  and  a 
butter  woman,  just  as  she  was,  sudden,  sunk  down 
in  the  earth,  I  don't  know  how  many  fathoms 
down.  Nobody  knew  whereto.  So  I'm  tellin* 
I  joa  —  go  to  the  left,  to  the  left  and  you'll  be  safe. 
[A    »hot    if    heard.      Becpst    ttarls    up    a* 

though  he  had  been  struck  and  limpt  out 

a  few  paces  into  the  open. 

Loth 
Who,  do  you  think,  is  shooting  so  early? 


Who  would  it  be  escep'  that  rascal  of  a  boy? 
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Loth 
Do  jron  see  a  doctor  about  it? 

Beipbt 
Doctors?     Eh,  Tou   know,  they're   all   monkeys 
—  one  like  nnotlier-     Only  our  doctor  hert 
a  mighty  good  man. 

Loth 
And  did  he  help  you? 

BatPWT 
A  little,  maybe,  when  all's  said.  He  kneaded 
oiy  leg,  yoa  see,  he  squeezed  it,  an'  he  punched 
it.'  But  no,  't'ain't  on  that  account.  He  is  .  .  . 
tfU.  I  tell  you,  he's  got  compnssion  on  a  human 
hf'ia',  that's  it.  He  buys  the  medicine  an'  asks 
QOthiu'.      An'  he'll  come  to  yon  any  time   .  .   . 

Loth 
Still,  you  most  have  come  by  that  trouble  sorae- 
haw.     Or  did  you  always  limp? 


Not  a  bit  of  it! 

Loth 
Then  I  don't  think  I  quite  understand.     There 
most  have  been  some  cmisi;  .  .  . 


How  do  I  know?   {Once  n 
i*g   /&(.]    You    jus'    wait, 
tling! 
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Kakl 
[Appears  within  his  own  garden.     In  hit  right 
hand  he  carrier  a  rifie  by  the  barrel,  his  left  hand 
is  closed.     He  calls  across.^   Good  mornin*.  Doc- 
tor! 

Loth  walks  diagonally  across  the  yard  up  to 
Kahi..  In  the  meantime  GuSTK  as  n>ell  at  an- 
other maid-xcrvani  named  Liese  hate  each 
made  ready  a  wheel-barrotv  on  tvhich  lie  rake* 
and  pitch-forks.  They  trundle  their  mheel- 
barroms  patt  Beipct  out  into  the  fields.  The 
latter,  sending  menacing  glances  toward 
Kahi.  and  making  furtive  gestures  of  rage, 
shoulders  his  scythe  and  limps  after  them. 
Beipbt  and  the  maids  disappear. 

Loth 
[To  Kahl.]   Good  morning. 


D'you  want  for  to  see  somethin'  fine? 

[He    stretches    his    closed    hand    across    the 
fence. 

[Going  nearer.]   ■\\'hnt  have  you  there? 


Guess!  [lie  opens  his  hand  at  OMce. 

Loth 
Wbot?     Is  it  really  true  — you  ahoot  the  larks. 
You  good  for  nothing!     Do  you  know  that  you  de- 
serve to  be  beaten  for  such  mischief? 
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Kahl 


l^Staret   at   Loth    for   tome    tecondi    in    ttupid 
magfmenl.     Then,  clenching  his  fiti  furtively  he 

[And  tn-inging  around,  disappears  toward 
the  right, 
[For  some  moments  the  yard  remains  emjil^.] 
HxLBN  step*  from  the  house  door.  She  wears  a 
light-coloured  summer  dress  and  a  large  gar- 
den hat.  She  looks  all  around  her,  tvalks  a 
few  paces  toward  the  gate-way,  stands  still 
and  gases  out.  Hereupon  she  saunters  across 
the  yard  toward  the  right  and  turns  into  the 
path  that  leads  to  the  inn.  Great  bundles  of 
various  lea-herbs  are  xtung  across  the  fence 
to  dry.  She  slops  to  inhale  their  odours. 
She  also  bends  downward  the  lotrer  boughs  of 
fruii  trees  and  admires  the  low  hanging,  red- 
cheeked  apples.  When  she  observes  Loth 
coming  toward  her  from  the  inn,  a  yet  greater 
restlessness  comes  over  her,  so  that  she  finally 
turns  aroand  and  reaches  the  farm  yard  be- 
fore Loth.  Here  she  notices  that  the  dove- 
cote is  still  closed  and  goes  thither  through  the 
Utile  gale  that  leads  into  the  orchard.  While 
she  is  still  busy  pulling  down  the  cord  which, 
blomn  about  by  the  wind,  has  become  en- 
tangled  somewhere,  she  is  addressed  by  Loth, 
who  hat  came  up  in  the  meantime. 

LoTil 

Good  morning,  Miss  Kranse. 
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Helen 


P 

I  Good   morning.     See,  the   wind 

I  cord  up  tbere ! 


Loth 
Let  me  lielp  you. 

[//e  alio  pattei  through  ike  Hltle  gate,  get* 
the  cord  dorvn  and  open*  the  dove-cote. 
The  pigeons  flutter  out. 

Helkn 
Thank  you  so  much! 


Loth 
[Hat  patted  out  by  the  little  gate  onee  more  and 
ttandt  there,  leantHg  agaiiut  the  fence.     Hblbn 
it  on  the  other  tide  of  it.     After  a  brief  paute.] 
Do  you  make  a  habit  of  rising-  so  early.' 

Heun- 
I  was  just  going  to  .isk  you  the  same  tliiiijf. 


ti     Oh,   no!     But   after   the    first    night 
stnnge  place  it  usually  happens  so. 


Hklch 

Why  doi's  llial  happen? 


L 


Loth 
r    I  ha\T  never  lltotiglit  .tbout  it.     To  what  end? 
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Helen 
Ob,  wouldn't  it  serve  some  end? 

None,  at  least,  that  is  .ippareiit  and  practical. 

Helen 
And  so  everjrthing  thnt  you  do  or  think  must 
bare  some  practical  end  in  view. 

Loth 
EsHCtly.     Furthermore  .  ,  . 

Helen 
I  would  not  have  thought  that  of  you. 

Loth 
What,  Miss   Krause? 

Helen 
It  was  with  tliose  very  words  that,  day  before 
yesterday,  my  stepmother  snatched  "  The  Sorrows 
of  Wcrther  "  from  my  Jinud. 

Loth 
It  is  a  foolish  book. 


Oh,  don't  say  that. 


Indeed,  I  must  repeat  it.  Miss  Krause.     It  i 
bcwk  for  weaklings. 


I 


1  pari.  It  rests  me  to 
read  it.  [After  a  pauie.]  But  if  it  i*  a  foolish 
book,  as  Tou  snv,  could  vou  recommend  me  a  better 


Read  .  .  .  well,  let  me 
Dalin"s  "Fight  for  Rome"? 

Helen- 
No,  but  I'll  bur  the  book  now.     Does  it  serve  a 
practical  end? 

Xo,  but  a  rational  one.  It  depicts  men  not  as 
they  are  but  such  as,  some  day,  they  ought  to  be. 
Thus  it  sets  up  an  ideal  for  our  imitation. 

litiLKS 

{Dfeptg  cOKtiueed.]  Ah,  that  is  noble.  {A  brief 
^mwr.]  But  perhaps  you  can  tell  me  something 
ebe^  The  papers  talk  so  much  about  Zola  and  Ib- 
sOk     Ale  they  great  authors? 


n 
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Loth 


n  tbe  sense  of  being  nrtista  they  are  not  an- 
«t  all,  Miss  Krauae,  They  are  necessary 
cvila.  I  have  a  genninc  thirst  for  the  beautiful 
and  I  demand  of  art  a  clear,  refreshing  draught. 
—  I  am  not  ill;  and  what  Zola  and  Ibscji  offer  nii; 
is  medicine. 

■voluntarily.  ]    Ah,   then    perhaps,  they 


[Quite    i 
might  help 


[Who  hat  become  gradualli/  absorbed  in  Him 
tition  of  Ike  dewy  orchard  and  who  non  yield*  to 
it  tvkoUy.]  How  very  lovely  it  is  here.  Look,  how 
the  SDH  emerges  from  behind  the  mountain  peak. — 
And  YOU  have  so  many  apples  in  your  garden  —  a 
rich  harvest. 

Helen 
Three- fourths  of  them  will  be  stolen  this  year 
joat  as  last.     There  is  such   gre.it  poverty  here- 
aboats. 

Loth 
1  can  scarcely  tell  you  how  deeply  I  love  tbe 
country.  Alas,  the  greater  part  of  my  han'cst 
must  be  sought  in  cities.  But  I  must  try  to  enjoy 
tliis  country  holiday  thoroughly.  A  man  like  my- 
self needs  a  bit  of  sunshine  and  refreshment  more 
than  most  people. 
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Helen 

[Sighing.]   More  than  others  ...  In  what  re- 

spect? 

Loth 

It  Is  bccaose  I  am  in  the  midst  of  a  hard  con- 

flict, the  end  of  which  1  wiU  not  live  to  sec. 

Hblkn 

But  are  we  not  all  engaged  in  such  a  conflict? 

Loth 

No.                                                                 ^J 

Helkn                               ^^H 

Surely  wc  arc  all  engaged  in  some  conflict?    ^^M 

Loth                                 ^^H 

Naturallv,  but  in  one  that  mav  end.               '^fH 

^ 

It  NMtr.     Yoa  aw  right.     But  why  cannot  the 
other  end  —  I  mean  the  one  in  which  too  arc  en- 

gaged, Mr.  I-oth? 

Loth 

Your  conflict,   after  aU,  can  ooIt   be   one    for 

your  pergonal  happiness.     And,  so  far  as  a  hu- 

this.     My  struggle  U  a  struggle  for  the  happiness 

of  «n  nter*-     The  condition  of  my  bapfuness  would 

be  the  happiness  of  all;  nothing  could  content  mc 

unlil   1   saw  an  end  of  sk^nea  ud  poirerty,  of 
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•ervitude  and  spiritual  meanneas.  I  could  take 
my  place  at  the  banquet  tnble  of  life  unly  as  the 
last  of  its  guests. 


[With    deep    conviction.]    Ah,   then    you    . 
truly,  truly  good  man  i 

[Somewhat  embarratied.]  There  is  no  merit  in 
my  attitude:  it  is  an  inborn  one.  And  I  must 
also  confess  that  my  struggle  in  the  interest  of 
progress  afi'ords  me  the  highest  satis I'liction.  And 
the  kind  of  happiness  I  thus  win  is  one  that  I 
estimate  far  more  highly  than  the  happiness  which 
coutentd  the  ordinary  self-seeker. 

Helen 
Still  there  are  very  few  people  in  whom  such  a 
bwte  is  inborn. 

Loth 
Perhaps  it  isn't  wholly  inborn.  I  think  that  we 
are  constrained  to  it  by  the  essential  wrongnesa 
of  tlie  conditions  of  life.  Of  course,  one  must 
hare  a  sense  for  tliat  wrongness.  There  is  the 
point.  Now  if  one  has  tliat  sense  and  suffers  con- 
cciously  under  the  wrongness  of  the  conditions  in 
question  —  why,  then  one  becomes,  necessarily, 
jnst  what  I  am. 

Helen 
Oh,  if  it  were  only  clearer  to  me  .  .  .  Tell  me, 
wliAt  conditions,  for  instance,  do  you  call  wrong? 
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Loth 


Wdl,  it  is  wrong,  for  instance,  that  he  who 
toils  in  the  swent  of  his  brow  suffers  want  while 
tJie  aluggnrd  lives  in  luxury.  It  is  wrong  to  pun* 
ish  murder,  in  times  of  pence  and  reward  it  in 
timea  of  war.  It  is  wrong  to  despise  tlie  hanjf- 
man  and  yet,  as  soldiers  do,  to  bear  proudly  at 
one's  side  a  murderous  weapon  whether  it  be  rapier 
or  sabre.  If  the  hangman  displayed  his  aie  thus 
he  would  doubtless  be  atoned.  It  is  wrong,  finally, 
to  support  as  a  state  religion  the  faith  of  Christ 
which  teaches  long-suffering,  forgiveness  and  love, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  train  whole  nations  to 
be  destroyers  of  their  own  kind.  These  arc  but 
a  few  among  millions  of  absurdities.  It  costs  nn 
effort  to  penetrate  to  the  true  nature  of  all  these 
things:  one  must  begin  early. 

Hklbn 

Bnt  how  did  you  succeed  in  thinking  of  all  this? 

It  seems  so  simple  and  yet  one  never  thinks  of  it. 

Loth 
In  Tarious  ways:  the  course  of  my  own  personal 
development,  conrers.'ttion  with  friends,  reading 
and  inde|>endent  thinking.  I  found  out  the  first 
absurdity  when  1  was  a  little  boy.  I  once  told  a 
rather  tlagmnt  1.2  and  my  father  flogged  me  most 
soundly.  Shortly  thereafter  I  took  a  rsilroad 
journey  with  my  father  and  I  discovered  that  my 
father  lied,  too,  and  seemed  to  take  the  action 
quite  as  a  matter  of  course,  I  was  five  years  old 
at  that  time  and  luy  father  told  the  conductor  that 
I  was  not  yet  four  in  ordex  to  secure  free  trans* 


/v^.  ..^"'"^ 
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tatioii  for  me.  Again,  our  teacher  said  to  us: 
industrious,  be  honourable  and  vou  will  in- 
KvArisbly  prosper  in  life.  But  the  man  liad  uttered 
Biit^ir,  and  I  discovered  that  soon  enough.  My  fa- 
■^er  was  honourable,  honest,  and  thoroughly  up' 
^gbt,  and  yet  a  scoundrel  who  is  alive  and  rich 
lh>-day  cheated  him  .of  his  last  few  thousands. 
'  And  my  father,  driven  by  want,  had  to  take  em- 
ployment under  this  very  scoundrel  who  owned  a 
I  large  soap  factory. 

HZLEN 

People  like  myself  hardly  dare  think  of  such 
a  thing  as  wrong.  At  most  one  feels  it  to  be  so 
in  silence.  Indeed,  one  feels  it  often  —  and  then 
—  a  kind  of  despair  takes  hold  of  one. 

Loth 
I  recall  one  absurdity  which  presented  itself  to 
me  as  such  with  especial  clearness.  I  had  always 
believed  that  murder  is  punished  aa  a  crime  under 
whatever  circumstances.  After  tlie  incident  in 
question,  however,  it  grew  to  be  clear  to  me  that 
only  the  milder  forms  of  murder  are  unlawful. 


How 


Hblen 
3  thitt  possible? 


I.OTH 

My  father  was  a  boilermaster.  We  lived  hard 
by  the  factory  and  our  windows  gave  on  the  fac- 
tory yard.  I  saw  a  good  many  things  there- 
There  was  a  workingman,  for  instance,  who  had 
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worked  in  the  factory  for  fire  years.  He  began  to 
haic  n  violent  cough  and  to  lose  flesh  ...  I  re- 
call how  my  father  told  us  about  the  man  at  table. 
His  name  was  Burmeister  and  he  was  threatened 
with  pulmon.iry  consumption  if  he  worked  much 
longer  in  the  soap  factory.  The  doctor  had  told 
bim  so.  But  the  man  h.id  eight  children  and, 
weak  and  emaciated  as  he  was,  he  couldn't  find 
other  work  anywhere.  And  so  he  had  to  stay  in 
the  soap  factory  and  his  employer  was  quite  self- 
righteous  because  he  kept  him.  He  seemed  to 
himself  an  extraordinarily  humane  person. —  One 
Augnst  afternoon  —  the  heat  was  f rightfai  —  Bur- 
meister dr.igired  himself  across  the  y.-ird  with  a 
wheelbarrow  full  of  lime.  I  was  just  looking  out 
of  the  window  when  I  noticed  him  stop,  stop  again, 
and  finally  pitch  over  headlong  on  the  cobble- 
stones. 1  ran  up  to  him  —  my  father  eame,  other 
workingmen  came  up,  but  he  could  barely  gasp  and 
his  mouth  was  filled  with  blood.  1  helped  carry 
him  into  the  house.  He  was  a  mass  of  limy  rags, 
reeking  with  all  kinds  of  chemicals.  Before  we 
had  gotten  him  into  the  house,  he  was  dead. 


Loth 
Scarcely  a  week  later  we  pulled  his  wife  oat  of 
the  river  into  which  the  waste  lye  of  our  factory 
was  drained.  And,  my  dear  young  lady,  when  one 
knows  things  of  that  kind  ns  I  know  them  now  — 
believe  me  —  one  can  find  no  rest.  A  simple  little 
piece  of  Boap,  which  makes   oo  one    else  in   tiiv 
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irorld  think  of  any  barm,  eren  a  ptiir  of  clean,  wcll- 
fiared-for  hands  arc  enough  to  embitter  one  thor- 
fooghly. 

Helkn 
SAW  something  like  that  once.     And  oli,  it  was 
^frightful,  frightful! 


The  son  of  a  workingman  wns  carried  in  here 
half-dead.      It'a  about  —  three  years  ago. 


Had  he  been  injured? 

Helen 
Yes,  over  there  in  the  Bear  shafL 


So  it  was  a  miner  ? 

Helen 
Oh,  yps.     Most  of  the  young  men  around  here 
gw  to  work  in  the  mines.     Another  son  of  the  aanie 
man  vraa  also  a  trammer  and  also  met  with  on  acci- 
dent. 

And  were  thev  both  killed? 


r  ^^^ 

Si 
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Helen 

Yes,  both  . 
time  it  wus  fire 
8on  and  he  has 
Easter. 

.  Once  the  lift  broke;   the  other 
damp. —  Old  Beipst  has  yet  a  third 
jone  down  to  the  mine  too  since  last 

Loth 

Is  it  pussibit 

*     And  doesn't  the  father  object? 

Helen 

No,  not  at  all.     Only  he  ia  even  more  morose    1 
than  he  used  to  be.     Haven't  you  seen  him  yet?        1 

Loth 

How  could  1 

? 

Helen 

Why,  he  sat 
gateway. 

near  here  this  morning,  under  the 

Loth 

Oh  !     So  he  works  on  the  farm  here?                        1 

Hklkn 

He  has  been 

with  us  for  years. 

Dors  hr  ljui| 

Loth 

Hklkn 

Yrs.  quitr  badly,  indtrd.                                                1 
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j  it  tbat  happi^ned  to 


Ab  —  ho  I     And  what  » 

Helen 
That's  a  delicate  subject.  You  have  met  Mr. 
Eahl?  .  .  .  But  I  must  tell  you  this  atory  very 
sofUy.  [She  draws  nearer  lo  Loth.]  His  father, 
you  know,  was  just  aa  silly  about  hunting  as  he 
is.  When  wandering  apprentices  came  into  his 
yard  he  shot  at  them  —  sometimes  only  into  the 
ail  in  order  to  frighten  them.  He  had  a  violent 
temper  too,  and  especially  when  he  had  been  drink- 
ing. Well,  1  suppose  Beipst  grumbled  one  day 
—  be  likca  to  grumble,  you  know  — -  and  so  the 
farmer  snatched  up  his  rifle  and  fired  at  him. 
Beipst,   you   know,   uaed   to    be    coachman   at   the 

Outrage  and  iniquity  wherever  one  goes. 


[Growing  mat 
ipeech.]  Oh,  I'vf 
often  .  .  .  and  I 
all,  for  old  Beipst 
TO  coarse  and  hr 
mann,  who  —  lets 
sweetmeats  to  the 

Khool  ...  I  hai 
talking  nonsense. 
Md  you  will  only 


Helen 
uncertain  and  excited  in  her 
had  my  own  thoughts  often  and 
'e  felt  so  sick  with  pity  for  them 
and  .  .  .  Wlien  the  farmers  are 
■ulish  like  —  well,  like  Streck- 
his  furui  hands  starve  and  feeds 
dogs.  I've  often  felt  confused 
;  I  came  home  from  boarding- 
e  my  burden  too !  —  But  I'm 
It  can't  possibly  interest  you, 
laugh  at  me  to  yourself. 
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But,  my  dear  Miss  Krause,  how  can  you  think 
that?     Why  should  I? 


How  can  you   help  it?     You'll 
she's  no  better  than  the  rest  here ! 

think 

anyhow; 

Loth 

I  think  ill  of  no  one. 

Helen 

Oh,  you  c 

m't  make  me  beli 

ve  that  — 

'ver! 

Loth 

But  what 
you  .  .  . 

occasion   have    I 

give 

n  you 

to    make 

Helen 
[Almotl  in  teari.'\  Oh,  don't  talk.  You  despise 
nfl ;  yon  may  be  sure  tlint  you  do.  Why,  how  can 
you  help  despising  us — -  [teoTfuUg^  — even  tny 
brother-in-law,  even  mc.  Indeed,  me  above  all, 
and  you  have  —  oil,  you  have  truly  good  reasons 
for  it! 

[She  quickli/  iurixa  her  back  to  Loth,  no 
longer  able  to  maiter  hirr  emotion,  and 
dliappeart  through  the  orchard  into  the 
background.  Loth  patseg  through  the 
liltU  gate  and  foUon'g  her  sloirly. 
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Mbs.  Kb  AC  be 


i 

^ft    [/■  morning  cottume,  ridictilouitg  oner-drettcil. 
B  MtMC*  out  of  the  hoiue.     Her  face  it  crimson  with 
nge.     She  tcreamt.]   The   low-lived   hussy !     Ma- 
rie!    31a — rie!!     Under  my  louf!     Out  with  the 
braxm  hussy ! 

[She  rum  acrost  the  yard  and  ditappean 
in  the  ttable.  Mrs,  Spiller  appeatM  in 
Ike  houte-door;  the  it  crocheting.  From 
reithin  the  ttable  retound  tcolding  and 
howling, 

Mrs.  Krause 
\Comet  out  of  the  ttable  driving  the   howling 
Bwirf  before  her.]   Slut  of  n  yienchl— [The  maid 
aimott    icreamt.]  —  Git    out    o'    here    this    minute! 
Pack  yer  things  'n  then  git  out ! 

The  Maid 
[Catching    tight    of    Mrb.    Spili.fr,    hurlt    her 
milliiag  ttool  and  pail  from  her.]   That's  your  do- 
in'!     Ml  git  even  with  yon! 

[Sobbing,  the  runt  tip  the  ttairt  to  the  loft. 

Helen 
[Joining  Mrs.  Kracse.]  Why,  what  did  she  do? 

Mrs.  Krause 
[Roughlg.l   Any  o'  your  business? 


lPa..i, 

niiiiness. 


Helen 

latelfi,  aimott   weeping.]    Yes,  it  is 
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Mbb.  Spiller 
[Coming    up    quicklg.]     Dear    Miss    Helen,    it's 
nothing  fit  for  the  car  of  a  young  lady  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Kraitse 
An'  I'd  like  to  know  why  not!     She  ain't  made 
o'  sugar.      The  wench  lay  abed  with  the  liired  man. 
Now  you  know  it ! 

Helen 
[7»  a  commanding  tioicp,]   The  maid  shall  stny 
for  all  that! 


Good!     Then   I'll  tell   father  that  you   spend 
your  nights  just  the  aaine  way  with  WiUiam  Kahl. 


[Slriket  her  full 
reminder ! 


Mrs.  Kraubb 

the  face.]   There  you  got  i 


Helen 


[Dealhli/  pale,  but  even  more  frmli/.}  And  I  say 
the  maid  shall  stay !  Otherwise  I'll  make  it 
known  —  you  ,  .  .  with  William  Kahl  .  .  .  your 
cousin,  my  betrothed  .  .  ,  I'll  tell  the  whole  world. 


Mri 


[Her 
it's  so! 


Krause 
king  down.]   Who  c 
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Hklkn 

I  can.     For  I  saw  him  this  morning  coming  out 
of  your  bed-room  .  •  . 

[^She  goes  swiftly  into  the  house. 
[Mrs.     Krause     totters,    almost    fainting, 
Mrs.  Spillkr  hurries  to  her  with  smell- 
ing'salts. 

Mrs.  Spillbr 
Oh^  Madame^  Madame! 

Mrs.  Krause 
Sp — filler;  the  maid  c'n  ss-stay! 


THE    CURTAIN   FALLS  QUICKLY 


THE  THIRD  ACT 


few  minulet  after  the  incident  betmeeit 
Helen  ttnti  her  ttep-mother  in  Ike  yard. 
The  tcene  U  that  of  the  finl  act. 

Dr.  Schimmelpfennig  tilt  at  the  table  in  the  fore- 
ground to  the  left.  He  ia  rrriting  a  pretcrip- 
tion.  nil  tlottch  hat,  cotton  glare*  and  cane 
lie  on  the  table  before  him.  He  u  thori  and 
tkictc-tet  of  figure;  hit  hair  it  black  and 
elingt  in  tmall,  firm  curls  to  hit  head;  kit 
vtouttache  it  rather  heavy.  He  weart  a  black 
coat  after  the  pattern  of  the  Jaeger  reform 
garmentt.  He  hat  the  habit  of  stroking  or 
pulling  kit  moattache  almott  uninlerruptedlg ; 
the  more  excited  he  it,  the  more  violent  it  thit 
getture.  When  he  tpeaht  to  Hoffmann  hit 
expression  is  one  of  enforced  equanimity,  but 
a  touch  of  sarcasm  koeert  about  the  cornert 
of  hit  mouth.  His  gestures,  which  are  tkor- 
Ottghly  natural,  are  lively,  decisive  and  angu-  ' 
lar.  Hoffmann  walks  up  and  down,  dretted 
in  a  tilk  dressing-gown  and  slippert.  The 
table  in  the  background  la  the  right  is  laid 
for  breakfast:  costly  porcelain,  dainty  rolls,  a 
decanter  with  rum,  etc. 


Hoffmann 
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Da.    ScHtMMELPPENNIO 

She's  looking  well  ennngh.     Why  not? 


And    do    joi 
fatourablv  ? 


Hoffmann 
think    that    everj'thin 


Dr.  Sckiumelpfbnnio 


1  hope  s 


HOFFUANN 

[After  a  paute,  tvitk  hentation.}  Doctor,  I 
node  up  niy  mind  —  weeks  ago  —  to  ask  your  atl- 
*iee  in  a  »ery  definite  matter  ns  soon  as 
bcK. 

Dr.  Schimmbli>fenni(i 
[ffho  has  hilherlo  talked  and  written  at  the 
tame  time,  layn  his  pen  aside,  arisen,  and  hand* 
HorcUANN  the  fijiUhed  pre*criplion.]  Here  ,  .  . 
I  mppose  you'll  have  that  filled  quite  soon.  [Tok- 
ng  up  hi*  hat,  cane  and  glove*.]  Your  wife  com- 
plains of  headaches,  and  so — [looking  into  his 
hat  and  adopting  a  dry,  businesi-like.  (one]  —  and 
so,  before  I  forget;  try,  if  possible,  to  make  it 
rlesr  to  your  wife  that  she  is  in  a  measure  rcspon- 
(ible  for  the  new  life  that  is  to  come  into  the  world, 
I  have  already  said  something  to  her  of  the  conse- 
quences of  tight  lacing. 

Certainly,   doctor   .   .   .   I'll   do   iny   very   best  to 
make  it  clear  to  hei  that  ... 
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Dr.  Sciiimmelpfennio 
[Bowing  tomewhat  atvktpardlg.]   Good  morning. 
[He  U  about  to  go  but  ttopt  again.]   Ah,  yes,  you 
wanted  my  advice  ... 

[He  regard*  Hoffmann  coldly. 

HoFFUANN 

If  you  can  spare  me  a.  little  while  .  .  .  [With 
a  touch  of  affectation.]  You  know  about  the  fright- 
ful death  of  my  first  boy.  You  were  near  enough 
to  watch  it.  You  know  also  what  my  state  of 
mind  was. —  One  doesn't  believe  it  at  first,  but  — 
time  docs  henl !  ,  .  .  And,  after  all,  I  have  cause 
to  be  grateful  now,  since  it  seems  that  my  dearest 
wish  is  about  to  be  fulfilled.  You  understand 
that  I  must  do  everything,  everything  —  it  has 
cost  me  sleepless  nights  and  yet  I  don't  know  yet, 
not  eveji  yet,  just  whnt  I  must  do  to  guard  the 
unborn  child  from  the  terrible  fate  of  its  little 
brother.     And  that  is  what  I  wanted  to  ask  .  .  . 

Db.    ScHIUMBI.ri'BNHIO 

[Drylji  and  bu*inett-like.]  Separation  from  the 
mother  is  the  indispensable  coiidition  of  a  healthy 
dcrelopmcnt 

Hoffmann 

So  it  r*  that  I  Do  you  mean  complete  separa- 
tion? .  ,  ,  la  the  child  not  even  to  be  in  the  same 
house  with  its  mother? 


k 


Dr.  SciiiMHKLPrKNNia 
Not  if  you  are'seriously  concerned  for  the  pr«s- 
erration  of  your  child.     And  your  wealth  permita 


ta 

I 
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70U  the  greatest  freedom  of  movement  i 


Yes,  thank  God.  I  have  already  iHiught  a  villa 
with  a  very  large  park  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hinchberg.    Only  I  thought  that  my  wJIV  too  .  ,  . 

Da.   ScHIMMELPFENNlO 

[PuUt  at  Am  moaitache  and  ttarei  at  the  floor. 
T\o»gkt fully.}   Why  don't  you  buy  a  vi" 
where  else  for  your  wife? 

[HoFyMANN  shrugs  his  thoulderi. 


Db.    SCRIHMELI 

\Am  before.l  Could  you  not,  perhaps,  engage 
the  interest  of  your  sister-in-law  for  the  tusk  of 
bringing  up  this  child  ? 

Hoffmann 
If  yoii  knew,  doctor,  how  many  obatacles  .  .  . 
and,  nfter  all,  she  is  a  young,  inexperienced   girl, 
sod  a  mother  U  a  yiothcr. 

Dr.  Schimmelpfexnio 
You  have  my  opinion.     Good  morning, 

Hoffmann 
[Ovenvkelviing  the  doctor  with  ercexsli-e  cour-  ^' 
l«j.]  Good  morning.     I  am  estremelv  grateful  to       , 
joa.  .  .  J 

[Both  tvithdratv  through  the  middle  door. 
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[An  ml 


I 


Hklen  entert.  Her  handkerchief  is  pretted  to 
her  mouth;  ihe  is  sobbing,  beside  herself,  and 
lets  herself  fall  on  the  sofa  in  the  foreground 
to  ihe  left.  After  a  few  moments,  Hoff- 
mann reSnters,  his  hands  full  of  netuspapert. 

Hoffmann 

Why,  what  ia  that?     Tell  me,  sister,  are  things 

to  go  on  tills  way  much   longer?     Since   I    came 

here  not  a  da;  has  passed  on  wliich  I  tiaven't  seen 

you  cry, 

Helen 
Oh!  —  whnt   do   you    know?     If  you   had    any 
sense  tor  such  things  yuu'd  be  surprised  that  you 
ever  saw  me  when  I  didn't  cry! 


That  isn't  clear  t 


Oh,  hut  it  is  to  n 


Look  her 


Hoffmann 
iomelhing  must  have  happened! 


HiLSN 

\^Jumpa  up  and  stamps  her  foot.]  Ugh  .  .  .  bnt 
I  won't  bear  it  any  longer  .  .  .  it's  got  to  stop !  I 
won't  endure  such  things  nny  more !  1  don't  see 
why  .  .  .  1  .  .  .  [Her  sobs  choke  her. 
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.n't  yoa  tell 
MI... 


Hoffmann 
le  at  least  what  the  trouble  is,  i 


Helen 


[Burtling  out  with  renewed  pattion.^  I  don't 
;  what  happens  to  me!  Nuthing  worse  could. 
I've  got  a  drunkard  for  a  father,  a  beast  —  with 
irhom  his  .  .  .  bia  own  daughter  isn't  safe. —  An 
adultcroas  stcp-motbcr  who  wants  to  turn  me  over 
to  her  lover  ,  .  .  And  this  whole  bfe. —  No,  I 
don't  see  that  anyone  can  force  me  to  be  bad  in 
spite  of  myself.  I'm  going  away!  I'll  run  away! 
And  if  the  people  here  won't  let  nie  go,  then  .  .  . 
rope,  knife,  gun  ...  I  don't  care!  I  don't  want 
to  take  to  drinking  brandy  like  my  sister. 

Hoffmann 

[Frightened,  graspt  her  crm.]    Nellie,  keep  still, 
1  tell  you;  keep  still  about  that. 

Helen 
I  don't  care;  I  don't  care  one  bit!     I  .  .  .  I'm 
;i»lianied  of  it  all  to  the  very  bottom  of  my  soul. 
I  wanted  to  learn  something,  to  be  acMnetfaing,  to 
lave  a  chance  —  and  what  am  I  now  ? 

Hoffmann 
[Wfio  hat  not  releated  her  arm,  begins  gradually 
I    to  rfronF  the  girl  aver  toward   the  lofa.      The  tone 
I  <^  hit  voice  non>  takes  on   an  excessive  softness, 

•nllenessA    Nellie 


»  "agger- 


1 


1  know  ri^t  well  that  you  have  many  things 
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Buffer  licre.  But  be  cnlm  .  ,  .!  You  need  not 
tell  one  who  knows.  [He  putt  hit  right  hand  ca- 
reisingly  upon  her  shoulder  and  bring!  hit  face 
dote  to  hers.]  I  can't  beat  to  see  you  weep.  Be- 
lieve me  —  it  hurts  me.  But  don't,  don't  aee 
things  in  a  worse  light  than  is  needful — ;  and 
then:  have  you  forgotten,  that  we  are  both  —  you 
and  I  — ■  so  to  speak  —  in  the  same  position  ?  —  I 
have  gotten  into  this  peasant  atmosphere  —  do  I 
fit  into  it?     As  little  as  you  do  yourself,  surely, 

Hklen 
If  my  —  dear  little  mother  hod  suspected  this 
—  when  she  .  .  .  when  she  directed  —  that  I 
should  be  —  educated  at  Herrnhut!  If  she  had 
rather  .  .  ,  rather  left  me  at  home,  then  at  least 
...  at  least  I  wouldn't  have  known  anything 
else,  and  I  would  have  grown  up  in  this  corruption. 
But  now  .  .  . 

Hoffmann 
IHat  gently  forced  Helen  doren  upon  the  lofa 
and  now  tilt,  pretied  close,  beside  her.  J«  hit 
coniolaliottt  the  sensual  element  betrays  itself 
more  and  more  strongly.]  Nellie!  Look  at  me; 
let  those  things  be.  Let  me  be  your  consolation. 
I  needn't  talk  to  you  about  your  sister.  [He  em- 
braces her  more  firmly.  Passionately  and  feel- 
ingly.] Oh,  if  she  were  what  you  are!  .  .  .  But  as 
it  is  .  .  .  tell  me:  what  can  she  be  to  me?  Did 
you  ever  bear  of  a  man,  Nellie,  of  a  cultured  man 
whose  wife —  [he  almost  tDklipers]  — is  a  prey  to 
such  an  unhappy  passion?  One  is  afraid  to  utter 
it  aloud:  a  woman  —  and  —  brandy  .  ,  .  Now,  do 
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1  think  I  am  any  happier?  .  .  .  Think  of  vay 
tUe  Freddie!  WeJl,  am  I,  when  all's  said,  any 
littler  off  timn  you  are?  .  .  .  [With  increating 
fn.]  And  so,  you  see,  fate  has  donu  us  one 
^dness  anyhow.  1 1  has  brouglit  us  together. 
Lad  we  belong  together.  Our  equal  sorrows  have 
Pprcdeatined  us  to  be  friends.  Isn't  it  so,  Nellie? 
[He  put*  kit  arms  tckolli/  around  her.  She 
permits  it  but  rvilh  an  expresiion  which 
thaws  that  she  force/  Herself  to  mere 
endurance.  She  has  grown  quite  tilent 
and  seem*,  with  quivering  tension  of  soul, 
to  be  awaiting  some  certainty,  tome  con- 
summation  that  is  inevitalily  approaching. 

Hoffmann 
[Tenderly J\  Yon  should  consent  to  my  plan; 
jm  should  leave  this  house  and  live  with  us.  The 
baby  that  is  coming  ni^eds  a  mother.  Come  and 
\it  a  mother  to  it;  otheJ^se —  [passionately  moved 
nw/  sentimentally]  —  it  will  have  no  mother.  And 
then:  bring  a  little,  ob,  only  a  very  little  brightness 
into  my  life!     Do  that!     Oh,  do  that! 

[He  it  about  la  lean  his  head  upon  her 
breast.  She  jumps  up,  indignant.  In 
her  expression  are  revealed  contempt,  sur- 
prise, loathing  and  hatred. 


Helen 

nrc  ,  .  .  Now  I  know  tou 
felt   it   dimly   before.      ISut 
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[Surprited,    put    out    of    countenance.']    Wimt? 

Helen  .  .  .  you're  unique  —  rcuUy. 


Now  I  know  that  you're  not  by  one  hair's  breadth 
better  .  .  .  indeed,  you're  mueh  worse  —  the  worst 
of  them  oil  here! 


[ijrifef.  With  a*sumed  coldness.l  D'you  know, 
your  behaviour  to-dsy  is  really  quite  peculiar. 

Hbleh 
[AppToachet  Aim.]  You  have  just  one  end  in 
view.  [AlmoH  jrAwpering.]  But  you  have  very 
different  weapons  from  father  and  from  my  step- 
mother or  from  my  excellent  betrothed  —  oh,  quite 
different.  They  are  nil  lambs,  all  of  them,  com- 
pared to  you.  Now,  now,  suddenly,  that  has  be- 
Cfflne  clear  as  day  to  me. 

Hoffmann 

[With  hypocritical  indignation.]  Helen,  you 
seem  really  not  to  be  in  your  right  mind ;  you're 
BufTering  under  a  delusion  .  .  .  [//f  interrupt! 
himxetf  and  gtrikci  his  forehead.]  Good  Lord,  of 
course!  I  see  it  all.  You  have  .  ,  .  it's  very 
early  in  the  day,  to  be  sure,  but  I'd  wager  .  .  . 
Helen!  Have  you  been  talking  to  Alfred  Loth 
this  morning? 
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And  why  stiould  I  not  have  been  talking  to  him? 
■  He  is  the  kind  of  man  before  wliom  we  should  all 
Ik  hiding  in  shame  if  things  went  b;  rights. 

HorPMANN 

r   was   right!  .  .  .  That's   it  .  .  .  Aha  .  .  . 

I,  to  be  sure  .  .  ,  then  I  have  no  further  cause 

*  tor  surprise.     So  he  actually  used  the  opportunity 

to  go  for  his   benefactor  a  bit.     Of  course,  oni; 

ibould  really  be  prepared  for  tbin^p  of  that  kind. 


■ally  caddish. 


Helen 
Do  you  know,  I  think  that  is  r 

Hoffmann 
I'm  inclined  to  think  so  myself. 

Hklen 
He  didn't  breathe  one  syllable,  not  one,  about 

Hoffmann 
[Slurring    Helen's  argument.}    If  things   have 
rFDcbed  that   pass,  then   it   is   really   my   duty,  my 
ili/ly,  1  say,  as  a  relative  toward  an  inesperjcnced 
young  girl  like  you  .  .  . 

Helen 
Inexperienced    girl!     WTiat  ia    the   use    of    this 
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HOFFUANN 

[En^ged.]  Loth  came  into  this  bouse  on  my  re- 
sponsibility. Now  I  want  you  to  know  tliat  lie  ia, 
to  put  it  mildly,  on  exceedbigly  dangerous  fanatic 
—  this  Mr.  Loth. 


To  hear  you  saying  that  of  Mr.  Loth  strikes  me 
as  so  absurd,  so  laughably  absurd ! 

HOPFUANN 

And  ho  is  a  fanatic,  furthermore,  who  has  the 
gift  of  muddling  the  Leads  not  only  of  women,  but 
even  of  sensible  people. 

Hklin 

Well,  now,  you  see,  that  again  strikes  me  as  so 

absurd.     I  only  exchanged  a  few  words  with  Mr. 

Loth  and  ever  since  1  feel  a  clearness  about  things 

that  does  nie  so  much  good  .  .  . 

HOFFMANX 

[/■  a  Ttbmitfful  tone.]  What  I  tell  you  is  by  no 
meana  absurd! 


One  hu  to  have  n  sense  for  the  absurd,  and 
that'i  what  you  bavm't. 

Huffman  X 

{Im  tkf  tamr  i»««itrr.]  That  isn't  what  we're 
diactiasing.  I  assure  \-ou  umv  more  that  what  I 
tcU  yoa  is  not  «t  all  absurd,  but  something  that  I 
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•dc  yon  to  take  as  actually  true  ...  I  have 

n  experience  to  guide  me.     N'otiana  like  that 

'  tHie's  mind;  one  lants  of  universal  brother- 

of  liberty  and  cqunlJty  and,  of  course,  tran- 

»  every  convention  and  every  moral  law  .  ,  , 

In  those  old  days,  for  the  sake  of  this  very  non- 

lense,  we  were  ready  to  w;ilk  over  the  bodies  of 

r  parents  to  gain  our  ends  .  .  .  Heaven  knows 

And  he,  I  tell  you,  would  be  prepared,  in  a 

^ven  case,  to  do  the  same  thing  to-day. 

Helen 
And  how  many  parents,  do  you  suppose,  walk 
fear  in  and  out  over  the  bodies  of  their  children 
VithoDt  anybody's  .  .  . 

HOFFUANN 

[Ittterrupting  her.}  That  is  nonsense!  Why, 
thst's  the  end  of  all  ...  I  tell  you  to  take  care, 
in  every  ...  1  tell  you  emphatically,  iu  everg  re- 
spect. You  won't  find  a  trace  of  moral  serupu- 
loosness  in  that  quarter. 

Helen 
Oh,  dear,  how  absurd  that  sounds  again.     I  tell 
you,  when  once  you  begin  to  take  notice  of  things 
like  that  .   .   .   it's  awfully  interesting. 

Hoffmann 
You  may  say  what  you  please.     I  have  warned 
jw.     Only  I  will  tell  you  quite  in  confidence:  at 
Ibe  time  of  that  incident  I  very  nearly  got  into  the 
SAine  damnable  mess  myaelf. 


i 
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But  if  he's  sudi  a  dnngcrous  man, 
sincerely  dcliglitcd  yesterday  when  h( 


8  young.     And 
c  very  definite 


Good  Lord,  1  knew  hini  when  I  w 
how  do  you  know  thnt  I  didn't  hn 
reasons  for  .  .  . 

HlLEN 

Reasons?     Of  what  kind? 


Never  mind. —  Though,  if  he  came  to-day,  and 
if  I  knew  what  I  do  know  to-day  — 

Hkuctt 
What  is  it  that  you  know?     I've  told  you  al- 
ready that  he  didn't  utter  one  word  about  you, 

HOPFUANN 

Well,  you  may  depend  on  it  that  if  that  had 
been  the  case,  I  would  have  thought  it  all  over  very 
carefully,  and  would  probably  hare  taken  good 
care  nut  to  keep  him  here.  Loth  is  now  aud  al- 
ways will  be  a  maa  whose  acquaintance  compro- 
mises you.     The  authorities  have  an  eye  on  him. 


Hblkn 
Has  be  coamiitted  a  crime? 


i 
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HoTFMASS 

The  lesa  said  about  it  tlie  better.  Just  let  this 
usurancc  be  sufficient  for  you;  to  go  about  tlie 
»or!d  to-day,  entertaining  his  opinions,  is  far  worse 
and,  above  all,  far  more  dangerous  than  stealing. 

1  will  remember. —  But  now  —  listen!  After 
nil  TDur  talk  about  Mr.  Loth,  you  needn't  ask  me 
iny  more  what  1  think  of  you. —  Do  you  hear.' 

Hoffmann 
[fCilh  eold  ct/nicum.^    Do  you  suppose  that  I'm 
w  greatly  concerned  to  know  that.'   [//e  prette* 
'ie  eUctric  button.]   And,  anyhow,  I  hear  him  com- 
ing in. 

Loth  enters. 

Hoffmann 
Uallo!     Did  you  sleep  well,  old  man? 

Loth 
Well,  but  not  long.     Tell   me   this,  though:   I 
x>tr  a  gentleman  leaving  the  house  a  while  ago. 

HOFFMASN 

Probably  the  doctor.     He  was  here  a  while  ago. 
I  told  you  about  him,  didn't  I?  —  this  queer  mis- 
tare  of  hardness  and  sentimentality. 
Helen  givet  imlrudioni  to  Edward,  who  Hai  just 

rnlered.     lie  leaves  and  return*  iharllg,  »rrv- 

ing  tea  and  coffee. 
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Loth 


Thia  mixture,  as  you  call  Iiim,  happened  to  re- 
semble an  old  friend  of  vay  student  days  most  re- 
markably. In  fact,  I  could  have  takeu  my  oath 
that  it  was  a  certain  —  Schimmelpfennig. 

Hoffmann 
[Sitting  down  at    ike   breakfast   table.']    That's 
quite  right  —  Schimmelpfeunig. 

Quite  right?     You  menn? 

Hoffmann 
That  his  name  is  really  Schimmelpfeimig. 

Who?     The  doctor  here? 

Hoffmann 
Yes,  certainly,  the  doctor. 

Now  that  is  really  strange  enough.  Then  of 
course,  it's  he? 

Hoffmann 
Well,  you  see,  beautiful  souls  find  each  other  on 
■ea  and  shore.  You'll  pnrdon  mc,  won't  yon,  if  I 
begin?  Wc  were  just  about  to  sit  down  to  break- 
fast. Do  take  a  seat  yourself.  You  haven't  had 
breakfast  anywhere  else,  hare  you? 


Acr  ni] 
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[Peeling  an  egg.^  Milk  — brrr!  Horrible! 
[Helping  himself  to  lalt  and  pepper.]  By  the  way, 
Loth,  what  brings  you  into  these  parts?  Up  to 
now  I've  forgotten  to  ask  you. 

Loth 
butter   on   a   rall.'l    I   would   like   to 


Btudy  the  local  conditions. 


[Looking    up    i 
kind  of  conditions. 


Hoffmann 
karply.]     That    so?  .  . 


Loth 
To  be  precise;  I  want  to  study  the  condition  of 


Ah  t     In  general  that  condition  i 
lent  one^  surely. 


Loth 


I  very  excel- 


Do  you  think  so  ?  —  That  would  be  a  very  pleas- 
ant fact.  .  .  .  Before  I  forget,  however.  You  can 
be  of  some  service  to  me  in  the  matter.  You  will 
deserve  very  well  of  political  economy,  if  you  .  .  , 


Hoffmann 


How  exactly? 
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Loth 
Well,   you   liave   tlic  sok-  agency   for  Ihe  local 

Hoffmann 
Yes;  and  what  of  it? 

Loth 

It  will   be  very  easy  for  yon,  in  that  case,  t 

obtain    pennisaion    for    me   to    inspect   the    mines 

Tliat  is  to  say:  I  would  like  to  go  down  into  thei 

dnily  for  at  least  a  month,  in  order  tli.it  I  may  gain 

fairly  accurate  notion  of  the  oianagement. 

Hoffmann 
[Carelettli/.'\   And  then,  I  suppose,  you  will  de- 
scribe what  you've  seen  down  tliere? 

Loth 
Yes,  my  work  is  to  be  primarily  descriptive. 

Hoffmann 
I'm  awfully  sorry,  but  I've  nothing  to  do  witli 
tlwt  side  of  things.     So  you  just  want  to  write 
«bout  the  miners,  eh  ? 

Loth 
That  qnestion  shows  how  little  of  an  economist 

Hoffmann 
[WhoMe  vantti)  i»  atungJ]    I  beg  your  pardon!     I 
hope  yoo  don't  think  .  .  .  Why?     I  don't  see  why 
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that  isn't  a  legitimate  question?  .  .  .  And^  any- 
how: it  wouldn't  be  surprising.  One  can't  know 
everything. 

Loth 

Oh^  calm  yourself.  The  matter  stands  simply 
thus :  if  I  am  to  study  the  situation  of  the  miners  in 
this  district^  it  is  of  course  unavoidably  necessary 
that  I  touch  upon  all  the  factors  that  conditian 
their  situation. 

Hoffmann 

Writings  of  that  kind  are  sometimes  full  of 
frightful  exaggerations. 

Loth 
That  is  a  fault  which  I  hope  to  guard  against. 

Hoffmann 

That  will  be  very  praiseworthy.  [He  has  several 
times  already  cast  brief  and  searching  glances  at 
Helen^  who  hangs  with  naive  devoutness  upon 
Loth's  lips.  He  does  so  again  now  and  contin- 
ues.^  I  say  .  .  .  it's  just  simply  too  queer  for 
anything  how  things  will  suddenly  pop  into  a  Loan's 
mind.  I  wonder  how  things  like  that  are  brought 
about  in  the  brain? 

Loth 
What  is  it  that  has  occurred  to  you  so  suddenly? 

Hoffmann 

It's  about  you. —  I  thought  of  your  be  —  ... 
No,  maybe  it's  tactless  to  speak  of  your  heart's 
crets  in  the  presence  of  a  young  lady. 
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Perhaps  it  would  be  better  for  mc  to  .  . 

Please  stay,  Miss  Kraiise  t     By  all  means  stay, 
A  least  as  far  as  I'm  concerned.     I've  seen  f 
wme  time  what  he's  aiming  at.     There's  nothin 
in  tbe  Icaat  dangeroua  about  it.    [To  HoFFUitNN.J 
Yon're  thinking  of  my  betrothal,  eh  ? 


Since  you  mention  it  yourself,  yes.  I  was,  as  a 
aUXer  of  fact,  thinking  of  your  betrothal  to  Anna 
P.ber. 

LOTEI 

That  was  broken  off",  naturally,  when  I  was  sent 


Tliat  v 


Hoffmann 
very  nice  of  your 


It  was,  at  least,  honest  in  her  I  The  letter  in 
»liich  she  broke  with  me  showed  her  true  face. 
Had  she  shown  tliat  before  she  would  have  spared 
kcMelf  and  me,  too,  a  great  deal. 

Hoffmann 
And  since  that  time  your  affections  haven't  taken 
Tool  anywhere? 


mi 


HoFPUANN 

Of  couwe!     I  suppose  you've  capitulated  along 

the    whole    line  —  forsworn    marriage    as    well    aa 
drink,  eh?     Ah,  well,  a  chacun  ton  gout. 

Loth 
It's  not  my  taste  that  decides  in  this  matter,  but 
perhaps  my  fate.  I  told  you  once  before,  I  be- 
lieve, thai  I  have  made  no  renunciation  in  regard 
to  marriage.  What  I  fear  is  this,  that  I  won't  find 
a  woman  who  is  suitable  for  me. 


H. 


OFFMANN 

Loth! 


Loth 

I'm  quite  serious,  though.     It  may  be  that  one 

grows  too  critical  as  the  years  go  on  and  possesses 

too  little  healthy  instinct.     And  I  consider  instinct 

the  best  guarantee  of  a  suitable  choice. 

Hoffmann 
[FrivoloutlgJ]  Oh,  it'll  he  found  again  some  day 
—  [laughing']  —  the  ncccaH.iry  instinct,  I  mean. 


And,  after  all,  what  have  I  to  offer  a  woman.' 

Vtj     I  doubt  more  and  more  whether  I  ought  to  expect 

'  *'       any  woman  to  content  herself  with  that  small  part 


J 
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of  my  pcfsonality  which  does  not  belong  I 
life's  work.  Then.  too.  I'm  afraid  of  the  . 
<rhich  a  fnuily  brings. 

HoFfHANN 

MTi-at?     The  cares  of  n  raarrieii  man 
Jou  a  head,  and  arms,  ell  ? 

Loth 
Obviously.  But,  as  I've  tried  to  tell  you,  my 
pruductii'e  power  belongs,  for  the  greater  part,  to 
iDv  life's  work  and  will  always  belong  to  it, 
Hcnee  it  is  no  longer  mine.  Then,  too,  there 
would  be  peculiar  difficulties  .  .  . 

Hoffmann 

Listen !     Hasn't    some    one    been    sounding    a 
gong.' 

Yoa  consider  all  I've  said  mere  phrase-making? 

Hoffmann 
Honestly,  it  does  aound  a  little  hollow.  After 
ill,  other  people  are  not  necessarily  siivages,  even 
if  Ihey  are  married.  But  some  men  net  na  though 
they  had  a  monopoly  of  all  the  good  deeds  that  are 
to  be  done  in  the  world. 

[mih  Mome  kral.]    Not  at  all!     I'm  not  think- 
ing of  such   n  thing.     If  you    hadn't  abandoned 
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1                  your   life's    work,   your    Iinppy    material    situation 
1                  would  be  of  the  greatest  assistance  .  .  . 

1                                                      Hoffmann 

I                       [/TOBicflH,.]   So  that  would  be  one  of  your  de- 
manda,  too? 

Loth                                              ■ 

Demands?     How?     What?                               ^H 

Hoffmann                             ^t 

I  meAn  that,  in  marrying,  you  would  have  an  eye 
on  money. 

Loth 
Unquestionably.                                                                1 

Hoffuaxn 

And  then  —  if  I  know  you  at  aU  —  there's  quite 
a  list  of  demands  still  to  eome. 

Loth 

have  physical  and  mental  health.     That's  a  condi- 
tio tine  '((M  NOD. 

HorrMiNN 

would  be  nrc*»««rT. 

LoTu 

HoFE-UAMN 

[More  and  more  amiucd.}  1  know,  I  know!  I 
Rmember  your  going  through  all  Uie  litetature  of 
love  once  in  order  to  detennine  quite  conscien- 
tioiuly  whether  that  which  you  felt  at  tlial  timt: 
for  a  certain  lady  was  really  the  tender  passion. 
So,  let's  hear  a  few  more  of  your  demands. 

My  wife,  for  instance,  would  hare  to  practice 
KDunciation. 


If  ...  if  ...  Ah,  I  don't  know  whether  it's 
^bt  to  .  .  .  but  I  merely  wanted  to  say  that 
nmen,  as  a  rale,  are  accustomed  to  t 


I 


Loth 
Pot  heaven's  sake!  You  understand  me  quite 
■wngly.  I  did  not  mean  renunciation  in  the  vul- 
gar arose.  I  would  demand  renunciation  only  in 
•0  far,  or,  rather,  1  would  simply  ask  my  wife  to 
Kiign  voluntarily  and  gladly  that  part  of  myself 
thich  belongs  to  my  chosen  work.  No,  no,  in  re- 
gard to  every  thing  else,  it  is  my  wife  who  is  to 
Bike  demands  —  to  demand  all  that  her  sct  has 
forfeited  in  the  course  of  thousands  of  years, 

Hoffmann 

Oho,    oho !     Emancipation    of   woman !     Really, 

tiitt  sudden  turn  was  admirable  —  now  you  arc  in 

the  right  channel.     Fred  Loth,  or  the  agitator  in 

•  vest-pocket  edition.     How  would  you  formulate 
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[Hat  finished  hU  br 

akfaii 

If-kumaroui,  half-ter 

ous  in 

TOur  demands  in  tliis  respect,  or  rather:  to  what 
degree  would  your  wife  have  to  be  emancipated? 
—  It  really  amuses  mc  to  hear  you  talk !  Would 
she  have  to  smoke  cigars?     Wear  breeches? 

Loth 
Hardly  tliat.  I  would  want  her,  to  be  sure,  to 
have  risen  above  certain  social  conventions.  I 
should  not  want  her,  for  instance,  to  hesitate,  if 
she  felt  genuine  love  for  oie,  to  be  the  first  to  make 
the  avowal. 


He  jumpt  up  in 
indignatian.\  Do  you 
That  .  .  -that  is  a  really  thamelett  de- 
mand. And  I  prophesy,  too,  that  you'll  go  about 
with  it  unfulfilled  to  your  very  end  —  unless  you 
prefer  to  drop  it  first. 

Hblen 

[Mattering   her   deep    emolion    jvith    difficult g J] 

If  you  gentlemen  will  excuse  me  now  —  the  hoBsc- 

hold  .  .  .  You  know    [to  Hoffmann]  that  mama 

is  upstairs  and  so  .   .   . 

HoFFMAIJN 

Don't  let  us  keep  you. 

Hblkn  bowt  and  withdraw*. 

Hoffmann 

[Holding  a  match  rase  in  his  h.nnd  and  malktng 
over  to  the  eigar~bog  which  ttandt  on  the  tabled 
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tli 


Tbtte't  B0  doobt  .  .  .  joa  do  grt  a  man  ucttcd  ' 
.  .  .  it's  aliMwt  MtKannr-  [He  lakrt  a  cigar  from'' 
Ik  inr  m»d  r^  Jam  o»  Ik*  tofa  i»  Ihf  fore- 
glmmd.  left.  He  emt*  of  tkr  etui  of  hit  cigar,  ami, 
iarimg  whmt  folttrwM,  he  holdt  the  cigar  in  his  Ufl. 
tfte  tererej  eud  betxrem  ike  finger*  of  kit  rigkt 
itrnJ-l  In  >pilr  of  aQ  tliat  ...  it  does  amuse  me. 
And  tbca,  too  dcni't  know  how  good  it  feels  to  p.is3 
K  fr>  d«rs  in  the  coaotrr  this  way,  aw3  v  from  all 
twuifrf^  nutters.  If  only  to-d.iy  this  confounded 
...bmr  lat«  is  it  anyhow?  '  Unfortunately  I 
hare  to  go  into  town  to  a  dinner  to-d.iy.  It 
eaoldn't  be  helped:  I  had  to  give  this  banquet. 
Wliat  are  you  going  to  do  as  a  business  man?  Tit 
far  bit.  The  mine  officials  are  used  to  that  sort  of 
^ling. —  Well,  I've  got  time  enough  to  smoke  an- 
oflier  agar  —  quite  in  pence,  too. 

[He  carriet  the  cigar  end  to  a  cuspidor,  titi 

doiea  on   Ike  lofa  again   and   lights  hi* 

^gar. 

Loth 
[Stands  at  ike  table  and  turns  the  leave*  of  a  de 
hut  volume.^    "  The    Adventures   of    Count    San- 
dor." 


Yoall  find  that  trash  among  all  the  farmers  in 
the  neighbourhood. 


^ 


[Still  turning  the  teavet 
lerin-Uw? 


P    k 

^^1 

g 
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J 

She  waa  twenty-one  last  August. 

1 

LoTK 

Is  she  in  delicate  health? 

HOFFUAHN 

1 

Don't  know.     I  hardly  think  so 
she  make  that  impression  on  you? 

though 

Does 

Loth 

She  really  looks  rather  worried  than  ill. 

H-OFFUANN 

% 

Well,  if  you 
Etfp-mothcr  .  . 

consider  all   the   miseries  v 

ith  her 

Loth 

She  seems  to  be  ratlier  eiciUible 

too. 

Hoffmann 

In  such  an  en 
any  one  wlio  wc 

vironment  ...Is 
uldn't  become  cxci 

hould  like  to  see 
able.                          ,| 

Loth 

_                         She  seems  to 

possess  a  good  deal  of  energy.           i 

I                    Stubbornness 

Hoffmann 

1 

B                     Deep  feeling 

Loth 

too? 

.J 
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Too  much  at  times  . 


But  i/  the  conditions  here  are  so  unfortunate  for 
iff.  why  doesn't  your  sist^ri^ in-law  live  with  gemr 
fimiij? 

HOPFUANN 

You'd  better  ask  her  that!  I've  often  enough 
nait  her  the  offer.  Women  have  tlieae  fancies, 
tkils  all.  iHolding  the  cigar  in  hit  mouth,  Hopf- 
•mis  takei  out  a  wtte-book  and  adds  a  feff  »(cm«.] 
Twll  forgive  me,  won't  you,  if  I  have  to  leave  you 
iIkk  after  a  while? 


Assuredly, 


Loth 


Hoi 


How  long  do  you  think  of  stay  - 


Loth 
I  mean  to  look  for  a  lodging  v 
wt    Scliiniinel[ifeDnig 


soon.  Where 
The  best  thing 
*>uld  be  to  go  to  see  liim.  He  would  probably 
w  «Me  to  sccurt  one  for  me.  I  hope  that  I  '11  soon 
M  Ik  suitable  place,  otherwise  I'll  spend  the  night 
*  the  inn  nest  door. 

Hoffmann 
Why  ihould  you?     Of  course  you'll  stay  with  ris 
H  nonung,  at   least.     To  be   sure,    I'm   only  A 


k 


y 
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guest  in  this  house  myself,  otherwise  I'd  naturally 
ask  you  to  .  .  .  you  understand? 

Loth 
Perfectly. 

Hoffmann 
But  do  tell  nie,  were  you   really  quite 
when  you  said  .  .  . 

Loth 
That  I  would  spend  the  night  at  an  inn  . 


.  .? 


Hoffmann 
Nonsense  .  .  .  Of     course     not!  ...  I     mean 
what  you  mentioned  a  wliile  ago  —  that  business 
about  your  ridiculous  descriptive  essay? 


I 


Hoffmann 
I  must  confess  that  I  thought  you  were  jesting. 
[He  gelt  up  and  tpeakt  confidenlialtg  and  half- 
hu.moTou$lti.\  Now,  j'ou  don't  mean  to  say  you're 
really  capable  of  undermining  the  ground  here 
where  a  friend  of  yours  has  been  fortunate  enough 
to  get  a  firm  foothold? 


Loth 

ford  for  it,  Hoffmann;  I  had 
here.     If    I    had   known 


Von  may  take 
no   idea    that  you 
that  .  .  . 


Act  II I I 
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Hoffmann 
[Jumpt  up,  delighted.]  Very  well,  then;  veri/ 
»dl.  If  that's  the  way  things  are.  And  I  as- 
sure yon  I'm  more  than  glad  that  I  was  not  mis- 
'ikcn  in  yon.  So  now  you  do  know  tliat  I  nm  here. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  I'll  make  up  to  you  all 
iimr  travelling  expenses  and  all  extras.  No,  you 
Dcrdn't  be  so  excessively  delicate.  It's  simply  my 
duty  as  a  friend  .  .  .  Now  I  recognise  my  escel- 
Irnt  old  friend  again.  But  I  tell  you:  for  a  time 
I  had  very  serious  suspicions  of  you  .  .  .  Now 
}oa  ought  to  know  this,  however.  Frankly,  I'm 
not  as  bad  as  1  sometimes  pretend  to  be,  not  by 
any  means.  I  bave  always  honoured  you,  you  and 
your  sincere,  single-minded  efforts.  And  I'm  the 
list  man  to  fail  to  attach  weight  to  certain  de- 
mands of  the  exploited,  oppressed  masses,  demands 
which  are,  most  unfortunately,  only  too  well  jus- 
lifiwi. —  Oh,  yon  may  smile.  I'll  go  further  and 
confess  that  tljere  is  jitat  one  party  in  parliament 
that  has  any  true  ideals,  and  that's  the  party  to 
wliich  you  belong !  Only  —  as  I  said  before  —  we 
DQst  go  slowly,  slowly  !  —  not  try  to  rush  things 
throngh.  Everything  is  coining,  surely  coming 
thont  exactly  as  it  ought  to.  Only  patience !  Pa- 
tiwce  .  .  . 

One  must  have  patience.     That  is  certain.     But 
one  isn't  justified  on  that  account  in  folding  one's 
I  lunds  in  idleness. 

Hoffmann 
Eiactly  my  opinion. —  As  a  matter  of  fact  my 
I  dknifbts    have   oftener  been    in   accord   with   you 
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tlian  my  words.  Jt's  a  bnd  habit  of  mine,  I  ad- 
mit. I  fell  into  it  in  intercourse  with  people  to 
whom  I  didn't  always  want  to  sliow  my  hand  .  .  . 
Take  the  question  of  woman,  for  instance  .  .  . 
You  expressed  a  good  many  things  quite  alrikingly. 
[He  has,  tn  the  meanlime,  approached  Ike  tele- 
phone, taken  up  the  receiver  and  nojp  tpeak»  aller- 
nalelg  into  the  telephone  and  to  Loth.]  My  little 
sister-in-law,  by  the  way,  was  all  ear  .  .  .  [Into 
the  telephone.^  Frank !  I  want  the  carriage  in 
ten  minutes  .  .  .  [To  Loth.]  You  made  an  im- 
pression on  her  ,  .  .  [Into  Ike  telepkotie.l  What 
—  oh,  nonsense!  —  well,  tlint  be.its  everything 
.  .  ,  Then  hiteh  up  the  black  horses  at  once  .  .  . 
[To  Loth.]  And  wbv  shouldn't  you?  .  .  .  [Into 
the  telephone.]  \Vell,"upon  my  .  .  .!  To  the  mil- 
liner, you  say .'  The  madame  ?  The  ma  — ! 
Well,  very  well,  then.  But  at  once !  Oh,  very 
well!  Yes!  What's  the  —  !  [He  pretset  the  but- 
ton of  Ike  tervantf'  bell.  To  Loth.]  You  just 
wait.  Give  me  a  chajice  to  heap  up  the  necessary 
mountain  of  shekels,  and  maybe  you'll  see  some- 
thing happen  .  .  .  [Edwabd  hat  entered.]  Ed- 
ward, ray  leggings,  my  walking-coat!  [Edward 
withdrami.}  Maybe  something  will  happen  then 
that  you  fellows  wouldn't  believe  of  me  now  .  .  . 
If,  at  the  end  of  two  or  tliree  days  —  you  must 
stay  with  us  so  long  by  all  means  —  I'd  consider 
it  a  real  insult  if  you  didn't —  [he  *tip»  out  of  kit 
dre>ting-gon?n]—~i[,  at  the  end  of  two  or  three 
days,  you're  ready  to  go,  I'll  drive  you  over  to  the 

Edward  enters  carrying  gaiters  and  nialking-caat. 
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HoFFMAKN 


[Permitting    himself   to   be   helped   on    irilh    the 
"Hit.]  So-o!   [Sitting  down  on  a  chair.]    N 
boots.     [After    he    hai    palled    on    one    of    them.] 
There's  niunbct  one! 


Perhaps  ; 


Loth 
I  didn't  quite  imderBtand  I 

HOFFUANN 


Sorely,  that's  quite  possible.  A  fellow  gets  oat 
of  toueii  with  things.  Nothing  but  musty  busi- 
ness affairs.  Edward,  hasn't  the  mail  come  yet? 
'Vnit  a  minute!  —  Do  go  up  into  my  room.  You'll 
find  a  document  in  a  blue  cover  on  the  left  side  of 
'ny  desk.     Get  that  and  put  it  into  the  carriage. 

EnWABD  goet  through  the  door  at  the  right,  reap- 
pears through  the  middle-door  and  then  tvith- 

LOTH 

I  simply  meant  that  you  hadn't  understood  me 
in  one  particular  respect. 

Hoffmann 
[Worrging  hit  foot  into  the  other  shoe.]   Ouch! 
L  There!  [He  riiet  and  ttampi  hit  feet.]   There  we 
Nothing    ia    more    disagreeable    than    tight 
fritocs  .  .  .  What  were  you  saying  just  now? 

Loth 
Yoa  were  speaking  of  my  departure  ... 


I 
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But  I  thought  I  had  explained  that  I  must  stay 
here  for  a  specific  pui-posc. 

Hoffmann 
[In    extreme   corulematian   and    thoroughly    ia- 
dignanl    at    once.]    Look    here!  .  .  .  That    conies 
near  hcing  caddish!  —  Don't  you  know  what  you 
owe  me  as  your  friend? 

t—  Loth 

Not,  I  hope,  the  betrayal  of  my  cause! 

HOFFUANN 

[Betide  himtelf.]  Well  then — in  thnt  case  —  I 
haven't  the  slightest  motive  for  treating  you  as  a 
friend.  And  so  I  tell  you  that  I  consider  yoar  ap- 
pearance and  demeanour  here  —  to  pot  it  mildly  — 
incredibly  impudent. 

Loth 
[Quite    calwdji.^    Perhaps    yoa'll    explain    what 
gives  you  the  right  to  use  such  epitheta  .  .  . 

Hoffmann 
You  want  an  explanation  of  that?     That  u  go- 
ing to  an  extreme !      Not  to  feel  a  thing  like  that 
it's  necessary  to  hare  a  rhinoceros-hide  instead  of 
skin  on  one's  badt!     You  come  here,  enjoy  my 
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kospitality,  thresh  out  a  few  of  jouf  thrend-bore 
phrases,  turn  m/  sister-in-law's  head,  go  on  about 
aid  friendship  and  other  pleasant  things,  and  tlien 
jou  tell  me  quite  cooUj-:  you're  going  to  write  a 
dMrriplive  piunphlet  about  the  local  conditions. 
Why,  what  do  you  lake  me  to  be,  anyhow?  D'you 
Djipose  I  don't  know  thnt  theae  so-called  essays 
merely  shameless  libels?  .  .  .  You  want  to 
write  a  denunciation  like  that,  and  about  our  coal 
district,  of  all  places !  Are  you  so  blind  that  you 
"t  see  whom  such  a  rag  would  harm  most 
keenly  ?  Only  me,  of  course !  I  tell  you,  the 
trade  that  you  demagogues  drive  ought  to  be  more 
finnly  stamped  out  than  has  been  done  up  to  now ! 
ffiiat  is  it  you  do?  You  make  the  miners  discon- 
tented, presumptuous ;  you  stir  them  up,  embitter 
tli*m,  make  them  rebellious,  disobedient,  wretched ! 
Then  you  delude  them  with  promises  of  mountains 
of  gold,  and,  in  the  meantime,  grab  out  of  their 
pockets  the  few  pennies  thai  keep  them  from 
•tsnring! 

Loth 
Do  yon  consider  yourself  unmasked  now? 

Hoffmann 
[Bralalli/.]  Oh,  pshaw!  You  ridiculous,  pom- 
na  wind-bag  1  What  do  you  suppose  I  care 
»bout  being  unmasked  by  you  ?  —  Go  to  work ! 
Leave  off  this  silly  drivelling!  —  Do  something! 
Get  abend !  I  don't  need  to  sponge  on  any  one  for 
t*i>-bundred  marks! 

-      [He  ruthet  out  tkroiigh  the  middle  door, 
tor  teferal  momrnlf  Loth  look*  calmly  afli-r  him. 
Then,  tu>  less  calmly,  he  dratca  a  card  case  out 
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of  hi*  inner  pocket,  take*  a  »Up  of  paper 
therefrom  —  Hofkmann'b  cheque  —  and  teart 
it  through  aet'cral  timet.  Then  he  drop*  the 
tcraps  irlofplg  into  the  coal-bin.  Hereupon  he 
takes  his  hal  and  cane  and  turn*  to  go.  At 
this  moment  Helen  appear*  on  the  thretkold 
of  the  con*ervatorg. 

Helen 
lSoftl</.]   Mr.  Loth! 


[Quivers  and  /urn*.]   Ah,  it  is  yon. —  Well,  then 
I  can  At  least  say  farewell  to  gou. 


[In  tpile  of  herself.}    Did  you  feel  the  need  of 
doing  that? 


Yes!  I  did  feel  it,  indeed.  Probably,  if  you 
weTe  in  there,  yoa  heard  what  has  taken  place  here, 
nnd  —  in  tlint  case  .  .  . 


I  iH-anI  everything. 


In   llint  ritse  it  mm't  astonish  too   to  I 
!«*"?  this  Imhisc  with  so  little  etnmoav. 
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Helen 
No-o!     I  do  tmderatand  — !     But  I  should  like 
wn  to   fee!    leas    harshly    toward   my   brother-in- 
iw.     He   always    repents    vejy    quickly.     1    have 


Quite  possibly.  But  for  that  Tery  reason  what 
ike  has  said  just  now  probably  expn-ssea  his  true 
opinion  of  me. —  In  fact,  it  is  undoubtedly  his  real 
ifiiDion. 

Helen 
Do  yon  seriously  believe  that? 


Oh,  yes,  quite  seriously.  And  so  .  .  .  [He 
9alki  tofvard  her  and  taket  her  hand.]  I  hope  that 
life  will  be  kind  to  you.  [He  turnt  but  at  once 
itopt  again.]  I  don't  know  .  ,  . !  or  rather: —  [he 
llioit*  calmly  and  directly  into  Helen's  /"ace]  —  I 
do  know,  I  know  —  at  this  moment  the  knowledge 
becomes  dear  —  that  it  is  not  so  easy  for  me  to 
|D  away  frcHu  here  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  yes  .  .  .  and 
vdl,  yes  .  .  .! 


__    if    I    begged    you  ~  begged    you    truly  — 
'mn  my  heart  ...  to  stay  a  little  longer  — 

Loth 
So  you  do  not  share  Hoffmann's  opinion? 
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No!  —  and  that  —  tliat  is  just  what  I  wanted  to 
be  Bure  —  quite  sure  to  tell  you,  before  ■ 
fore  —  you  —  went. 


m 


[Gratpi  her  hand  once  more.}   It  helps 
to  bear  you  say  that. 

Helen 
[Struggling  iptlh  henelf.  Her  excitement 
moanlt  rapidlif  and  to  the  point  of  uncontcious'- 
nest.  She  stammers  out  half -chokingly.^  And 
more,  oh,  more  I  wanted  to  ...  to  tell  you  .  ,  , 
that  I  esteem  and  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  honour  yon  as 
.  .  .  I've  done  no  .  .  .  man  before  .  .  .  "that  I 
trust  .  .  .  you  .  .  .  that  I'm  ready  to  ...  to 
prove  that  .  .  .  that  I  feci  toward  you  .  .  . 

[She  sinki,  swooning  into  hit  arms. 


Loth 


THE    CUBTAIN    I 


I 

i 


THE  FOURTH  ACT 

Tht   farmyard,    at    in    the    second    act 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  Helen' 

Uakik  and  Goliscm  the  cotvherd  drag  a  rpooden 
ehett  damn  the  ttairt  that  lead  to  the  loft. 
Loth  comet  from  the  house.  He  is  dretted 
for  traveUiitg  and  goes  slo>i>ly  and  thought- 
fullif  diagonallg  across  the  yard.  Before  he 
turns  into  the  path  that  leads  to  the  inn,  he 
eomes  upon  Hoffmann,  arho  is  hurrying  io- 
trard  him  through  the  gateway. 

Hoffmann 
[In  top  hat  and  kid  gloves.]  Don't  be  angry 
th  me.  [tie  obstructs  LoTir's  n>ay  and  grasps 
ioth  of  his  hands.]  I  take  it  all  buck  herewith  .  .  . 
Mention  any  teparation  you  demand  ...  I  am 
tadj  to  give  you  any!  .  .  ,  I'm  most  truly,  most 
•incercly  sorry. 

Loth 
That  helps  neither  of  ua  very  much. 

Hoffmann 

Oh,    if    Tou    would    just  .  .  .  Look    here,    now 

.  .!     A  man  can't  well  do  more  than  that.     I  as- 

lore  yon  that  my  conscience  gave  me  no  rest !     I 
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turned  bnck  just  before  reaching  Jauer  .  .  .  That 
should  convince  you  of  the  seriousness  of  my  feel- 
ing.    Where  were  you  going? 

Loth 
To  the  inn  —  for  the  momenL 

H  OFF  U  ANN 

Oh,  that's  an  nffront  you  simply  can't  offer  me 
.  .  .  no,  you  mustn't  —  simply.  I  believe  that  I 
did  hurt  you  badly,  of  course.  .\nd  probably  it's 
not  the  kind  of  thing  that  con  be  wiped  out  with 
just  a  few  words.  Only  don't  rob  me  of  any 
chance  ...  of  every  possibility  to  prove  to  you 
.  .  .  D'you  hear?  Now  turn  back  and  stay  at 
least  —  at  least  until  to-morrow.  Or  till  .  .  .  tUl 
I  come  back.  I  want  to  talk  it  all  over  with  you 
at  leisure.     You  can't  refuse  me  that  favour. 


Loth 
If  you  set  so  much  store  by  it  all  ... 

Hoffmann 
A  great  deal!  ...  on  my  honour!  ...  I  care 
immensely.     So  come,  come !     Don't  run  away ! 

[Ife  Uadt  Loth,  who  offerg  no  further  re- 
tulanee,  back  into  the  houte. 
The  dumitaed  maid  and  Ifcc  boi/  hare,  in  the  mean- 
time, placed  the  chest  on  a   n-heelbarrom   and 
GoLiscu  hat  put  on  the  shoulder  strap. 
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^H 

Mabii: 

' 

[Slipping  a  coin  into  GoLiscii' 
sometUn'  fer  you. 

hmd.t   Tl.crc-<          , 

GoLISCH 

^^1 

[Refiutng  it.]   Keep  yer  penny 

^^M 

MSHIE 

Aw!     Ve  donkey! 

tS^^^m 

GoLIBCH 

Well.  I  don't  care. 

[He   take*    the   coin    and 
leathern  purse. 

7uts  it   into   kis 

Mrs.  Spiller 

[Appears  at  one  of  the  windows 
calU  out:]   Marie. 

of  the  house  and 

Marie 

What  d'ye  want  now? 

Mrs.  Spiller 

[Appearing  almost  immediaielg 
the  house.]   The  madame's  wilting 
you  promise  .  ,  . 

at  the  door  of 
to  keep  you,  if 

Marie 

A  stinkii.'  lot  I'll  promise  her. 

Go  on,  Golisch ! 

Mrs.  Spiller 

[Approaching.]   The  niftdame   ia   willing  to   in- 
cresse  your  wages,  if  you  .  .  .   [Whispering  tud- 
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denlg.}     What    d'ye    care,    girl!     She    just    gits 
kinder  rough  now  an'  then. 

Marie 
[Furiotttlg.'l  She  c'n  keep  her  didy  money  to 
herself  I  —  [Tearfully.]  I'd  rather  slarie!  [She 
follotft  GoLiscH,  who  has  prfceded  her  with  the 
tnheelbarrorr.]  Nnw,  just  to  think  of  it!  — It's 
enough  to  make  you  .  .  . 

[She  ditappears,  at  does  Mrs,  Spilled. 
Through  the  great  gate  come*  Bakr,  called  Hop- 
prNO  Baer.  He  it  a  lank  fellotc  tcith  a  vul- 
ture's neck  and  goitre.  Hit  feet  and  head 
are  bare.  His  breechei,  badly  ravelled  at  the 
bottom,  tcarcelg  reach  beloir  the  knee.  The 
top  of  hit  head  it  bald.  Such  hatr  a*  lie  hat, 
brvwa,  dtittg,  and  clotted,  hangi  dotrn  over 
kit  thouldert.  Hit  gait  is  ostrich-like.  By 
a  cotH  he  drarrt  behind  him  a  child's  log  reag- 
gon  full  of  tand.  Hit  face  it  beardlett. 
Hit  whole  appearance  thowt  him  to  be  a  god- 
fortaleen  peasant  tad  in  the  twenties. 

Bjuer 
[trilk  a  sirangeljf  bleating  coice.]  Sa — a — and! 
Si» — a — and! 

He  crosses  the  yard  and  disappears  betteeett  the 
house  and  the  stables.  Hoffmann-  and 
Hkuen  romf  from  Ike  konte.  Helen'  is  pale 
and  carries  an  empty  glass  in  ker  hond. 

HorFMANN 

[To  HcLCX.]    £nh>Hjii])  him  a  bit!     Yon  nnder- 
ttaiidf     Doa't  let  him  go.     1  should  hate  to  luve 
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him.- — Injured  vanity  like  thnt !  .  .  ,  Good-bve 
.  .  .  Oh.  maybe  I  oughtn't  to  go  nt  nil?  How  is 
Martha  doing?  — I've  got  a  queer  kind  of  feeling 
as  if  pretty  aoon  .  .  ,  Nonsense!  —  Good-bye! 
.  .  .  awful  hurry!  .  .  .  [CalU  out.]  Frani !  Give 
the  horses  their  heads ! 

[Leavei  rapidly  through  the  main  gate. 
Helen  goes  to  the  pump,  filU  her  glaas  and  emp- 
tiet  il  at  one  draught.  She  empties  half  of 
another  glass.  She  then  sets  the  glass  on  the 
pump  and  then  strolls  tlonrlg,  looking  back- 
nard  from  time  to  time,  through  the  gate- 
teat/.  Baeb  emerges  from  bettpeen  the  house 
and  the  stables  and  stops  with  his  tvaggon  be- 
fore the  house  door,  tvhere  Miele  takes  some 
sand  from  him.  In  the  meantime  Kahl  has 
become  visible  at  the  right,  beyond  the  divid- 
ing fence.  He  is  in  conversation  with  Mns, 
Spiller,  who  it  on  the  hither  side  of  the 
fence  and  therefore  close  to  the  entrance  of 
^  the  yard.  As  the  conversation  proceeds,  both 
rralk  slotvlg  along  the  fence. 

Mbs.  Spiller 
[Mildly  agonised.]  Ah  yes  — m  — Mr.  Kahl! 
I  have  - —  m  ^ —  many  a  time  thought  of  —  m  — 
yon  when  .  .  .  when  our  — m — ^  dear  Miss  Helen 
.  .  .  She  is  90  to  —  m  —  speak  betrothed  to  you 
nnd  30  —  m  —  ah!      I  —  m  —  must  aay  ...  in  my 


l^MouHtt  a  rustic  bench  under  the  oak-tree  and 
faitcnt  a  bird  trap  to  the  loroeit  branch.]  When  i^ 
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tli-tliat  b-bcast  of  a  doctor  goin"  to  git  out  o'  here? 
Ha? 

Mrs.  Spiller 
Ah,  Mr.  Kahl!  I  don't  —  m  —  think  so  very 
soon.— Ah,  Mr.  Kahl,  I— m  — have,  so  to  speak, 
come  —  m  —  down  in  the  world,  but  I  - —  ra  — 
know — m — what  refinement  is.  In  this  respect, 
Mr.  Kahl,  I  — must  say  — dear  Miss  Helen  isn't 

—  m  —  acting  quite  right  toward  you.     No  —  va 

—  in  that  respect,  so  to  speak  —  m — I've  never 
had  anything  with  which  to — m  —  reproach  my- 
self—  m  —  my  conscience,  dear  Mr.  Kahl,  It  aa 
pure  in  that  —  m  —  respect  —  so  to  speak,  as  ncw- 
faUen  snow. 

Baer  has  finitked  the  tale  of  his  tand  and,  at  thU 
moment,  ptuset  by  Kahl  in  order  to  leave  Ihv 
yard. 


[O. 


Kahl 
Baer  and  calls  out.\    Her 


,  ht^ping 


I 


Baer  taket  a  huge  leap. 
Kahl 
[Belloming      with      laughter.]      Here,      hopping 
Baer !      Hop  agnin  I 

Mrs.  Spiller 
Well  —  m  —  Mr.  Kali),  what  I  want  to  say  ia  — 
m —  I  have  the  best  —  m  —  intentions  toward  you. 
You  ought  to  observe  very  —  m  —  carefully. 
Something  —  m  —  is  going  on  between  our  young 
lady  and  —  m  — 


I 
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Kahl 
mid  j-jist  git  my  d-dogs  on  that  s 


Mat 


S  FILLER 


[Mtfiterioutli/.]  And  I'm  ufraid  you  —  m  — 
don*t  know  what  kind  of  an  individual  that  — m 
—  is.  Oh,  I  am  so  —  in  —  truly  sorry  for  our 
dear  young  lady.  The  wife  of  the  bailiff  —  she 
has  it  straight  from  tlie  oiSce,  I  think.  He  is  said 
to  be  a  —  m  —  really  dangerous  person.  The 
iroman  said  her  husband  had  —  m  —  orders,  just 
think !  actually  —  m  —  to  keep  his  eye  on  him. 
LoTi!  comet  from  the  house  and  looks  about. 


Mrs.  Spiller 
Yon    see,    now    he    is    going  — 
young    lady.     Oh,    it's    too    snd  - 
thing. 

Kahl 
Aw !     You  wait  an'  see ! 


-after 
-for    a 


[Exit. 


Mrs.  Spiller  goes  to  the  door  of  Ihe  house.  In 
ptuiing  Loth  the  makes  a  deep  bow.  Then 
she  ditappeart  into  the  house. 

Loth  disappears  alon'ly  through  the  gatemay. 
The  coachman's  tvife,  an  emaciated,  worried, 
starved  woman,  emerges  from  between  the 
house  and  the  stables.  She  carries  a  targe 
pol  hidden  under  her  apron  and  slinks  off  to- 
nord  the  cow^shed,  looking  about  fearfully  at 
every  moment.     She  disappears  into  the  door 
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of  the  stable.  The  two  Maids,  each  pushing 
before  her  a  wheel-barrow  laden  with  clover, 
enter  by  the  gate,  Beipst,  his  pipe  in  his 
mouth  and  his  scythe  across  his  shoulder,  fol- 
lows them,  LiESE  has  wheeled  her  barrow  in 
front  of  the  left,  Auouste  hers  in  front  of 
the  right  door  of  the  barn,  and  both  begin 
to  carry  great  armfuls  of  clover  into  the  build- 
ing, 

LlESE 

[Coming  back  out  of  the  stable,'\  Goste!     D'ye 
know^  Marie  is  gone. 

AUOUSTB 

Aw,  don'  tell  me! 

LlESE 

Go  in  therein  ask  the  coachman's  wife.     She's 
gittin'  her  a  drop  o'  milk. 

Beipst 

[Hangs  up  his  scythe  on  the  wall,^  Ye'd  better 
not  let  that  Spiller  creature  get  wind  o'  it. 

AUOUSTK 

Oh,  Lord,  no!     Who'd  think  o'  it! 

LlESB 

A  poor  woman  like  that  with  eight  — 

AUGUSTE 

Eight  little  brats.     They  wants  to  be  fed  I 
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An*  they  wouldn't  give  her  a  drop  o'  milk  e 
It's  low,  tliat'a  what  I  calls  it. 


AUOUSTE 

Where  is  she  milkin'  ? 


[FSti    hti    pipe.     Holding    hii     tobacco-pouch 
Bli  hit  tfeth  he  mumbletJ]   Ye  say  Maria's  gone? 


Yes,  it's  true  an'  certain.     The  parson|a  hired 
m\  slept  with  her.  "~ 


{Replacing  the  tobacco-pouch  in  hit  pocket  J] 
Kterybody  feels  that  way  sometimes  —  even  a 
Wwnsn.  [He  lights  kit  pipe  and  ditappeari 
through  the  gatemay.  In  going:\  I'm  goin'  fer  a 
'«t  o'  bieakfaat. 

Tm  Coachman's  Wipe 
[Biding  the  pot  full  of  milk  carefully  under  her 
opwi,   tticht    her    head    out    of    the    ttable    door.^ 
Anybody  in  sight? 


Ye  c'n  come  if  ye'U  hurry.     Tliere  ain't  nobody. 
CiNnc!  •Hurry! 


^^^^^^^H '    ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 
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The  Coachman's  Wim 

IPtuiing   by    the   matdt.^    It's    fer 
baby. 

the    nursin' 

LlEBK 

{Calling   out    after   Aer.]    Hurry! 

Some   one's 

The    Coaciiman'b   Wife    dUappean 

between    the 

houie  and  the  stable. 

ACQUSTE 

1                       It's  only  the  youuff  Miss. 

r  wheelbar-      i 

roMij  and  then  thrutt  them  under  the  doorwai/.      \ 

They  both  go  into  the  con-ihed. 

Helen  and  Loth  enter  by  the  gate. 

Loth 

A  disgusting   fdlow  — this   Kahl  — 
sneak. 

an   insolent 

Helen 

I   think  in  the   arbour  in   front  —  [They    pan 
through   the  small  gate  into  the  little  garden  bg 
the  house  and  into  the  arbour.]   It's  ray  favourite 

place.     I'm  less  disturbed  there  than 

inywhere  if,     i 

sometimes,  I  want  to  rend  something. 

Loth 

It's  a  pretty  place.—  Really.   [Both  tit  down  in 
the   arbour,   conscioullg   keeping   at    some   distance 
from  one  another.     An  interval  of  silence.     Then 

'^ 
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Loth.]    Yon    have    very    beautiful    and 
hair. 

abundant        ^^^| 

Helen 

1 

Yes,  my  brothei-in-lnw  says  so  too.     He  thought       ^^^| 
he  had  scarcely  seen  anyone  with  so  much  —  not       ^^^H 
eren  in  the  city  .  .  .  The  braid  at  the  top  is  as       ^^H 
diick   as   my    wrist  .  .  .  When   I   let  it  down,  it       ^^M 
reaches    to    my    knees.     Feel    it.     It's    like    silk,       ^^M 
isn't  it?                                                                                      ^^1 

Loth 
It  M  like  silk. 

[A  tremour  panes  through  him. 
donn  and  kit»e»  her  hair. 

1 
He  bend* 

Helen 

[Frightened.]  Ah, 

don't     If  .  .  . 
Loth 

Helen!     Were  you 

in  earnest  a  while 
Helen 

ago? 

Oh,    I    am    so    ashamed  —  so    deeply 
Whnt  have  I  done?     Why,  I've  thrown 
you.     That's  what  I've  done.     I  wonder 
Uke  me  for? 

ashamed, 
myself  at 
what  you 

Loth 

[DraiP*   nearer    to    her    and    lakes    her   hand   in 
hit.]    Ah,  you  mustn't  let  that  trouble  you. 

r 
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[Sighing.]  Oh,    if   Sister    Schmitlgen   knew    of 
that  —  1  dnre  not  imagine  it. 

Loth 
Who  is  Sister  Scbmittgen? 

Helen 
One  of  my  teachers  at  boarding-school. 

Loth 
How  can  you  worry  about  Sister  Schmittgen! 


She  was  very  good. 

[Laughing  hearlilg  to  herielf  tuddenlg. 

Loth 
Why  do  you  laugh  all  at  once? 

Helen 

[Half  bettveen  reipect  and  jeii.]   Oh,  when  she 

stood  in  the  choir  and  sang  —  she  had  only  one 

long  tooth  left  —  then  she  was  supposed  to  sing: 

"  Trouble   yourselves    not,   my   people!  " — and   it 

always  sounded  like;     "  'Rouble,  'rouble  yourselves 

IS  too  funny.     And  we  al- 

o  .  .  .  when     it    sounded 

'Rouble,    'rouble!"     [She 

heartily,     LoTH    bfeomet 

She  teems  to  sweet  to  Aim 


not,  my  peopl 
\   ways     h.id     to     laugh 
I  through    the    chapel: 

tattghi   more   and    mo\ 

infected  bg  her  mirlh. 

at  Ihit  momenl  that  he  wanti  to  lake  the  opportn- 


J 
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nitg  to  put  hit  arm*  about  her.  Helen  wards  him 
off.]  Ah,  no!  no!  Just  tliink!  I  threw  wyself  at 
yon! 

Loth 
Oh,  don't  say  such  things ! 

Helen 
But  it  isn't  my  fault;  you  have  only  yourself  to 
blame  for  it.     Why  do  you  demand  ,  ,  , 
I^TH  putt  kit  arm  about  her  once  more  and  dratei 
her  cloter  to  him.     At  first  the  reiigtx  a  lit- 
tle,   then    she    yield*    and   gases,    rvitk    frank 
blessedness,    into    the    jogout    face   of    I,ot» 
nhich  benda  above  her.     Involuntarily,  in  the 
aifltmardneis  of  her  very  timidity,  she  kisses 
his   mouth.     Both  grow   red;  then   Loth    re- 
turm  her  kiss.     Hit  caress  is  long  and  heart- 
fell,     A  giving  and  taking  of  kisses  -^  silent 
and  eloquent  at  once  ^  is,  for  a  time,  all  that 
passes   between    them.     Loth   is    the   first    to 
speak. 

Loth 
Nellie,  dearest!     Nellie  is  your  name,  isn't  it? 


{^KUtet  ft™.]   Call  me  something  else  , 
mc  what  von  like  best  ,  .  . 


zchange  of  kisses  and  of  mutual  contempla- 
tion i*  repeated. 
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Helen 

[Held  tight  in  Loth's  arm».  Testing  her  head  on 

hit  thaulder,  looking  up  at  him  with  dim,  happy 

eyes,    n-hispers    ecttatxcally.'\    Oh,    how    beautiful! 

How  beautiful ! 


To  die  with  you  ■ 


Helen 
[Patsionately.']    To   1: 
lertelf   from    his   embn 


!  .  .  .   [She   diaengaget 
.]    Why   die  now?  .   .  . 


with  a  sense 
of    the    fact 
my  power,  to  embrace  — 


Loth 

You    must   not   mi  a  understand 
happy  moments,  it  has  come  ove 
of    intosicntion  —  the 
that  it  is  in  our  powci 
you  understand? 

Helen 
To  embrace  death,  if  you  desired  it? 

Loth 
[Quite    devoid    of    tentimentalitg.^     Yes!     And 
the  thought  of  death  hna   nothing  horrible  in    it 
for    me.     On    the    contrary,    it    seems    like     the 
thought  of  a  friend.     One  calls  and  knows  surely 
that  death  will  come.     And  so  one  can  rise  above  i 
so  many,  many  things  —  above  one's  past,  above  ' 
one's     future      fate  .  .  .    [Looking     at     Helkn'i 
hand.]   What  a  lovely  hand  you  have. 

[He  careitet  it. 


t 


^^^^^^^^^^^H  ^^^H 

^^I^^^^^^^^^^H^I  ^^^^^1 
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Helen 

J 

Ah,  yea 

[She  nettles  anew  in   hit  arm».           ^^B 

Loth 

J 

No,  do 
now! 

you  know,  I  haven't  really  lived  —  until             ^^J 

Helbk 

^H 

Do  you 
faint  with 

think  I  have?  .  .  .  And  I  feel  faint—                   ■ 
happiness.     Dear  God,  how  suddenly  it                    1 

1        Yes,  it 

Loth 

came  all  at  once  .  .  . 

Helen 

Listen,  I  feel  this  way;  aU  the 
are  like  one  day;  but  yesterday  ar 
a  yeaf  —  a  wliole  year  ! 

days  of  my  life 
d  to-day  are  like 

Loth 

Didn't  I  come  till  yesterday? 

Helen 

Of    coarse    not!     Naturally!     That's    just    it!                     1 
.  ,  Oh,  and  you  don't  even  know  it !                                             1 

Loth 

1 

Andsu 

L 

ely  it  Beems  to  me  .  . 

m 
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Doesn't  it?  Like  a  whole,  long  year!  Doesn't 
it?  [Half  jumping  up,]  Wait  .  ,  ,!  Don't  you 
Ileal"  .  .  .  [Tkeff  move  atcay  from  each  other.^ 
Oh,  but  I  don't  care  one  bit !  I  am  so  full  of  cour- 
age r 


[Sh 
her  egi 


[In  LoTit's 
do  first? 


led  and  invite*  Loth  tvilk 
to  move  nearer,  mkich  he  doe*. 


Helen 
».]   Dear,  what  are  we  going  to 


Your   Btep-mothei 
packing. 


Loth 

I    suppose,   would    send    me 


Oh,  my  step-mother  .  .  .  that  won't  matter  . 
it  doesn't  even  concern  her?  I  do  as  I  please  1 
fan^-e  my  mother's  fortune,  you  must  know. 

Loth 
Did  vou  think  on  that  acoonnt  .  .  . 


I  u 

■hare. 


Hklsn 

1  of  age;  father  will  have  to  give  mc  my 


You  are  not,  then,  on  good  terms  with  every - 
ttW  bc»?  —  Where  has  yoor  father  gone  to? 
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Helen 


Gone?     You    have?  .  .  ,  Oh,  you   haven't  £ 
my  father  yet? 

Loth 
No;  Hoffmann  told  me  .  .  . 


Sorely,  you  saw  him  once. 

Not  that  I  know  of.     Where,  dearest? 

Helen 
I  .  .  .   [She  hurtU  into  tears.]   No, 
can't  tell  you  ,  .  ,  it's  too,  too  fearful ! 

So    fearful  ?     But,    Helen,    is    anything    wrong 
with  your  father? 


Oh,  don't  ask  me  1     Not  now,  at  least .'     Some 

I  will  not  arge  you  to  tell  me  anything,  dear,  that 
you  don't  voluntarily  speak  of.  And,  look,  as  far 
M  the  money  is  concerned  ...  if  the  worst  cnme 
■  .  -  though  I  don't  e:fnctly  earn  superfluous  cosh 
*ilh  my  articles  — ■  still,  in  the  end,  we  could  both 
■uoage  to  exist  on  it. 


[Act  IV 

Helen 

And  I  wouldn't  be  idle  either,  would  I?  But 
the  other  wny  is  better.  My  inheritance  is  more 
than  enough. —  And  there's  your  life  work  .  .  , 
no,  you're  not  to  give  th.it  up  under  any  cir- 
cumstances .  .  .  now  less  than  ever  .  .  . !  Now 
you're  to  have  your  real  chance  to  pursue  it ! 

Loth 
[Eittimg  her  Umderlif.}    Dearest,  best  ,  .  . 

Hblkn 

Oh,  do  you  truly  care  .  .  .?     Tmly?     Tnily? 

Tndy. 

Hkixn 

Too  tnut  say  truly  a  hundred  tiiaci 

I.OTH 

Tndy  ud  truly  ud  tralU'DUy. 

Hxun 

Ob,  now,  you're  not  playiMg  fair! 

Xxxa 


Ok?    IsOhA&cc 


i 

1  «■  m   i 


^^H 

1 

I^H 

^^^1 

1  ^HH 
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Loth 

n 

So,  ha 

it  ia  hoc  in  Witsdorf. 
Hklm 

■ 

Oh!     But  no*,  took  at  HIT  little  finger  ■!»)  don't         ^H 

Loth 

^ 

GlMdlj. 

HlLTK 

^ 

Did  yoa  ever  lore  any  one  before 
trothed?     Oh,  now  you  are  laughing 

your 

first  be-                     1 

Loth 

I  *ai 

demsli  in-                     1 

dnd,  I  think  it  is  my  duty  ...  In 

the 

course  of  1               1 

my  life  a 

considerable  number  of  women 

Helen 

' 

[JTitk 
hand  ore 

a  quick    and  violent  ttart,  pretting  her 
hi*  mouth.^   For  the  love  of  .  .  .  Tell 

that  scHue  day,  later,  when  we  are  old,  when 
Qk  years  have  passed,  when  I  shall  say  to  yon: 
"now I"     Do  yoa  hear!     Not  before! 


Bather  tell  me  something  sweet  now !  . 
ta:  repeat  after  me: 


^^^1         ■  J   ^^^^^^^^^^^^^m 

^^^^B          ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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Loth 

What? 

Helek 

I  hare  loved  — 

Loth 

I  have  loved  — 

Hei^S 

Always  you  only  — 

Loth 

Always  you  only  • — - 

HsLStf 

All  the  days  of  my  life  — 

Loth 

All  the  days  of  my  life  — 

Helen 

f  J,           And  will  love  you  only  as  long  as 

I  live  — 

'■  ■    ■                                                  Loth 

■  \        I       And  will  love  you  only  as  long  as  I  live  —  and  1 
1  that  is  true  so  surely  as  I  am  an  honest  man.            1 

Helen 

iJosfully.^    I  didn't  add  that! 

I.OTU 

But  I  did.                              [They  k 

»•  each  other. 

^              ^^ 

i 

■ 

1^1 

■1 

1 
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Helek 

■ 

[Hum,  very 
ing  ,   .   ," 

fofilg.]   "  Thou  in  my  heart  art  ly 

■ 

Loth 

■ 

Bui  now  you  musl 

confess  too. 

^M 

Helen 

M 

^H 

Anything  you  like 

n 

^H 

Loth 

Confess  non 

!     Am  I  the  first? 

■ 

HiLEN 

No. 

Loth 

Wia? 

Helen 

[Uughing 
Willy  Kalil.' 

out    in 

the    fullnett 
Loth 

of    htr   jos 

] 

[LaMgking. 

Who  else? 

Helen 

Oh,  no,  there's  no 
licre  mc  .  .  .  Truly 
tell  you  B  falsehood? 

me  else  really, 
there  waBn't. 

You  musl  b 
Why  .hould 

I 

Loth 

So  there  Ttat  som 

one  else? 

■ 

m 

m 

i 

1 
J 
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Helen 
[Passionalely.'l   Oh,  please,  please,  please,  don't 
ask  me  now. 

\_Ske  hide»  her  face  in  her  hand*  and  weepa 
apparently   toiikout   atiy   reaton. 

Loth 
But  ,  ,  .  but  Nellie!     I'm  not  insistent;  I  don't 
want  to  .  .  . 

Helen 
Later  ...  I'll  tell  you  later  .  ,  .  not  now! 

As  I  said  before,  dearest. 
Helen 
—  I  want  you  to  know  — 
.  because  .  .  .  because  among  wicked 
^  people  he  seemed  the  least  wicked.  Oh,  it  is  so 
different  now.  [Weeping  against  Loth's  itecic: 
ttarmili/.'\  Ah,  if  I  only  didn't  have  to  leave  you 
at  all  any  more!  Oh,  if  I  could  only  go  away  with 
you  right  here  on  the  spot! 

Loth 
I  suppose  you  have  a  very  unhappy  time  in  the 
house  here? 

Helen 

Oh,    dearl  — It's    just    frightful  —  the    tiungf 

that    happen    here.     It's    a    life    like  —  that  .  .  . 

like  that  of  the  beasts  of  the  field.     Oh.  I  wnM 

have  died  without  you.     I  shudder  to  think  of  ft! 


There  waa  s 


^^^^^1 

n 

\ 
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Loth 

"J 

I    believe    it 
wonld  leU  me 

would    calm    you,    dearest, 
everything  quite  openly. 

Helen 

^m 

Yes,  to  be  B 
to.     Not  now, 
ftfraid  to. 

ure.     But  I  don't  think  I  ci 
at  least,  not  yet     And   Ira 

Loth 

m  benr          ^H 

Yon  were  at 

boarding-school,  weren't  yon?                    ^^^H 

Helbn 

^H 

My   mother 
<feAth-bed. 

decided    tliat    I    be    sent  — 
Loth 

on   ba 

Waa  your  sister  there  with  you? 

Helek 

Xo,  «he  was  always  at  home  .  .  .  And  so  when, 
(out  years  ago,  I  came  back  from  school,  I  found 
s  father  —  who  ...  a  step-mother  —  who  ...  a 
<ister  .  .  .  guess,  can't  you  guess  what  1  mean! 

Loth 

' 

I  suppose 
Pwbapj  jealou 

your    step-mother    is    quarrelsome? 
s?  unloving? 

1      My  father  . 

Helen 

.  .? 

I 
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Loth 
Well,  in  all  probability  he  dances  to  1 


Perhaps  she  tyrannises  c 


Helen 

Oh,   if  it  were   nothing   else?  ...  No!     It   is 

too    frightful !  —  You    can't    possibly    guess    that 

that  ...  my   father  .  .  .  that   it   was   my    father 

whom  you  .  .  , 

Loth 
Nellie!  .  .  .  Look,     you     almost 


Don't    weep, 
make  me  feci  a 


No,  no,  it : 
-not  yet ! 


though  I  ought  to  insist  that  yon 

in't  possible.     I  haven't  the  strength  I 

Loth 
But  you're  wearing  yourself  out  this  way! 

Hblen 
But  I'm  so  ashamed,  so  boundlessly   ashamed! 
Why,  you  will  drive  me  from  you  in  horror   ,   ,   , ! 
It's  beyond  anything  .  .  .!     It's  loathsome! 


Nellie,  dear,  yon  don't  know  me  if  you  can  think 
Boch  things  of  me!  Repulse  you!  Drive  ;ou 
from  me!     Do  I  seem  such  a  hmte  to  you? 
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HSLEK 

Ky  brother-in-law  said  that  you  would  quite 
nly  .  .  .  But  no,  no,  you  wouldn't?  Would 
yon?  —  You  wouldn't  just  ruthlessly  walk  over 
me?  Oh!  you  won't!  You  mustn't!  I  don't 
know  what  Trould  become  of  me! 


Loth 
But,  dear,  it'a  senseless  to  talk  ao.     There's  i 
nthly  reason ! 

Helen 
.  But  if  there  were  a  reason,  it  might  happen ! 


Loth 


No!     Not  at  all! 


Bat  if 

Helen 
yon  could  think  of  a 

reason 

? 

There 

■tttion. 

Loth 
to  be  su 

c;but 

they're 

not 

And  what  kind  o 

Helen 
reasons? 

Loth 

'     I  would  have  to  be  ruthless  only  toward  some 
one  who  would  make  mc  betray  my  own  most  ideal 


Helen 
And  surely,  I  wouldn't  want  to  do  that !     And 
I't  rid  myself  of  the  feeling  — 


Loth 
Wliat  feeling,  dearest? 

Helen 

Perhaps  it's  just  because  Tm  nothing  but  s 
silly  girL  There's  so  little  to  me  —  Why,  I  don't 
even  know  what  it  is  —  to  have  principles!  Isn't 
that  frightful?  But  I  just  simply  love  you  bo! 
And  you're  so  good,  and  so  great,  and  so  very 
vise!  I'm  so  afraid  that  you  might,  sometime, 
disi^aver  —  trhen  I  say  something  foolish,  or  do 
something  —  that  it's  all  a  mistake,  that  I'm  much 
too  silty  for  you  .  .  .  I'm  really  as  worthless  and 
as  silly  as  I  can  be ! 

Loth 
What  shall   I   say  to  all   that?     You're  every- 
thing  to  me,  just  everything  in  the  whole  world. 


Helkn 

And  I'm  very  strong  and  healthy,  too  ,  .  , 

Tell  me,  arc  your  parents  in  good  health? 
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Indeed  they  ore.  That  is,  mother  died  in  child- 
Inrth,  But  father  is  still  veil;  in  fact  he  must 
have  a  very  strong  constitution.     But  .  .  . 


Loth 
Well,  you  see.     Everything  is  . 


But  if  my  parents  were  not  strong — ; 

Loth 
[Kiinng  Helen.]    But  then,  they  are,  dear. 

Hkleh 
But  suppose  they  were  not — ? 
Una.  KsAUBK  puthet  open  a  windoiv  in  ihe  home 
and  calU  out  into  the  yard. 

Mas.  Krause 
Hey !    Girla !     Gi— rls ! 


-ahed.^  YeSj  Missis? 


Mrs.  Kracse 
Run  to  Mueller's!     It's  stnrtin'! 

LtEBE 

■What!     To  the  midwife,  ye  mean? 
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Mks.  Krause 
Are  ye  standin'  on  your  ear? 

[She  tlamt  the  rvindoK.    . 
LiEHE  runt  out  of  the  cow-shed  with  a  Utile  shatel 
over  her  head  and  then  out  of  the  gurd. 

Mrs.  Spillkb 
[Cfl»*.]    Miaa  Helen!     Oh,  Miss  Helen! 

Helen 
What  do  yon  suppose  ia — ? 

Mrs,  Spillbr 
[Approaching  the  arbaur.'\   Miss  Helen! 

Helen 
Oh,  I   know.     It's  my   sister   who  —  You   must 
go,  'round  that  way ! 

[Loth  mithdram  rapidly  by  the  right 
foreground.  Helen  ttept  out  from  the 
arbour. 

Mas.  Spiller 
Oh,  Miss,  there  you  are  at  last! 


Mrs.  Spiller 
Ah  — m  —  your  sister. 

[She  whiipert  into  Helen's  ear. 
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Helen 
Mr   brotiicr-iti-Iaw    orJcrpd    that    the    doctor    be 
»ent  for  at  any  sigii   of  — 

Mhs.  Spilleb 
Oh  —  m  —  dear  Miss  Helen  —  m  —  she  doesn't 
really   want   a    doctor.      These    doctors  —  m  —  oh, 
these  doctors  —  m  —  with  God's  help  .  .  . 
MiELE  comes  from  the   houte. 

HsLEN 
Miele,  go  at  once  for  Dr.  Schimmclpf ennig ! 

Mh«.  Khacse 
[from    the    window,    arrogantly.]     Miele!      Yoa 
come  up  here ! 

Heles 
[/it  a  tone  of  command.]    Miele,  you  go  for  the 
dortor!  [Miele  withdraw*  into  the  houM.]   Well, 
ttta  I  must  go  mysi-If  .  .  . 

[She  goet  into  the  houte  and  come*  back 
out  at  once  carrying  her  stram  hat. 

Mrs.  Spiller 

It'll  go  wrong  —  m — If  you   call   the   doctor, 

^f  Miss  Helen, —  m  —  it  will  surely  go  wrong! 

Hubn  patMCf  her  hy.     Mrb.   Spiller  wilhdrama 

into  the  houte,  thaking  her  head.     .4s  Helen 

(uni*  at  the  driveway  Kahl  is  ttanding  at  the 

boundary  fence. 
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Kahl 

[Calls  out  to  Helen.]  What's  the  matter  over 
at  your  place? 

Helen  does  not  stop,  nor  doe*  ihe  deign  to  no- 
tice or  answer  Kahl. 

Kahl 
[Laughing.'}  I  gaeas  ye  got  a  pig  killin'? 


CURTAIN 


Tkt  tame  room  at  in  the  fint  act.  Time:  tomard 
iiBO  o'clock  in  the  morning.  ~' 
complete  dark  net  t.  Through  the  open  mid- 
dle door  light  penetrates  into  it  fro 
iltuminaUd  hall.  The  light  alto  fallt  clearlg 
itpon  the  wooden  ttairreay  that  leodt  to  the 
ipper  floor.  The  convertalion  in  this  act  — 
with  very  fern  exceptions  —  u  carried  on  in  a 
muffled  lone. 

EnWiBD  enters  through  the  middle  door,  carrying 
a  light.  He  lights  Ike  hanging  tamp  {it  is 
a  gat  lamp)  over  the  comer  table.  While  he 
it  thus  employed,  Lotm  also  enters  by  the 
middle  door. 

Edward 
0  Lord !     Such  goin's  on 
to  be  able  to  close  a  eye  hen 

Loth 
idn't  even  try  to  sleep. 


Yon  don't  say!    [He  succeeds   in    lighting    the 
Sp.]    There!    WeU,    sure,    I    guess    it's    hard 


It'd  take  a  monster 


Perhaps  that  would   be  ...  If  yon   would   be 
BO  good,  then,  Mr.  Edward? 

Edward 
[Placing  pen  and  ink  on  the  lablf.}  I'm  nlways 
thinkin'  that  any  honest  fellow  has  got  to  get  all 
the  work  there's  in  every  bone  for  every  dirty 
penny.  You  cnn't  even  get  your  rest  o'  nights. 
[Mare  and  more  confidentiallg.]  But  this  crew 
here!  They  don't  do  one  thing — a  lazy,  worth- 
less crew,  a  —  ...  I  supjiose,  sir,  that  you've  got 
to  be  at  it  early  and  late  too,  like  all  hoaest  folks, 
for  your  bit  o'  bread. 


Loth 
ffiah  I  didn't  have  to. 

Edwabd 
?  too,  you  betcher. 


I  suppose  Mis 


Loth 
:  Helen  is  with  her  sister? 


Yes,  sir,  an',  honestly,  she's 
hasn't  budged  since  it  started. 


I  good  girl,  she  is; 
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[Looking  at  At*  tcalck-l  The  pains  began  at 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  So  they've  al- 
ready lasted  fifteen  hours  —  fifteen  long  hours — ! 

Edward 
Lord,    yes!  —  And    that's    what    they    calls    the 
weaker  sex.     But  she's  Just  barely  gaspin*. 

And  is  Mr.  Hoffmann  upstairs,  too? 

Edwabd 
Ji  tell  you,  lie'a   goin" 


Yes.  a 
woman. 


Loth 


Well,   I   suppose 
watch  that. 


n't  very  easy  to  have  to 


Edward 


You're  right  there,  indeed.  Dr.  Scliimmel- 
pfennig  came  just  now.  There's  a  man  for  you: 
rough  aa  rough  can  be  —  but  sugar  ain't  nothing 
to  his  real  feelings.  But  just  tell  me  what's  be- 
came of  little,  old  Berlin  in  nil  this  .  .  . 

[lie  interrupt)  himtelf  with  a  Gee-rusa- 
Icm!  a*  Hoffmann  and  the  Doctor  are 
tern  coming  dotcn   the  tlairt. 

FloPFMAKN  and  Dr.  .SciiiMMRLPFENNin  mter. 


Surely  —  you  will  stay  with  us  from  r 


J 


If  you  want  to  do  something  for  □ 
of  coffee  prepared. 


With  pleasure.  Edward!  Coffee  for  the  doc- 
tor! [Edward  tpilhdran-*.]  Are  you  .  ,  ,?  Arc 
you  satisfied  with  the  way  things  are  going? 

Dr.  Schiumelffennig 
So  long  as  your  wife's  strength  keeps  up  there 
is,    at    all    events,    no    direct    danger.     But    why 
didn't  you  call  in  the  young  midwife?     I  remem- 
ber having  recommended  her  to  you. 

Hoffmann 
My  mother-in-law  .  .  .!     What   is   one   to   do? 
And,  to  be  frank  with  you,  my  wife  haa  no  confi- 
dence in  the  young  woman  ciUicr. 

Dn.   ScIIlUMKLPFENNia 

But  your  ladies  place  confidence  in  this  old  fos- 
sil? Well,  I  hope  they'll  .  .  -  And  I  suppose  you 
would  like  to  go  bock  upstairs? 
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Hoffmann 
Yes,  honestly,  I  can't  get  much  rest  down  here. 

Dr.    ScHlUMELPFENNia 

.It  would  be  better  undoubtedly  if  you  were  to 
go  somewhere  —  out  of  the  house. 

Hoffmann 

With  the  best  will  in  the  world,  I  — .  [Loth 
triiei  from  the  sofa  in  the  dim  foreground  and 
'pproaekei  the  troo.]    Hallo,  Loth,  there  you  are 

too! 

Dr.    SCHIMMELPFENNIO 

[Surprued  in  tke  extreme.']   Well,  I'll  be—! 

I    heard    that    you    were    here.     I    would    have 
locked  you  up  to-morrow  without  fail. 

[They  shake  hands  cordiallg.  Hoffmann 
lakes  the  opportunilif  to  wash  doirn  a 
glass  of  brandy  at  the  side-board  and 
then  to  creep  back  upstairs  on  tiptoe. 

Dr.  Schiumelpfen'nig 
So  yoa've   evidently    forgotten  —  ha,  ha,   ha  — 
I  tliat  ridiculous  old  affair  ? 

[lie  lays  aside  hta  hat  and  cane. 


i 
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Dr.  Schiumelppennig 
Well,  so  have  I,  as  you  can  well  imagine.  [Thfi/ 
thake  hantln  once  more.]  I've  hud  so  few  pleas- 
ant surprises  in  this  hole,  that  thin  odc  seems  posi' 
tively  queer  to  me.  And  it  is  strange  that  we 
should  meet  just  here.     It  is. 

And  you  faded  clear  out  of  sight.     Otherwise 
I'd  have  routed  you  out  long  ago. 

Dr.    ScHIMMELPFENNlO 

Oh,  I  just  dived  below  the  surface  like  a  seal. 

I  Made   deep-sea    investigations.     In    about    a   year 

and  a  half  I  hope  to  emerge  once  more.     A  man 

I  most    be    financially    independent  —  do    you    know 

I  that?  —  in  order  to  achieve  anything  useful. 

Loth 
So  you,  too,  are  making  money  here? 

De.    ScHIMMELi'FENNIQ 

r      Naturally  and  as  much  as  possible.     Wliat  else 


b 


Yon  might  have  let  some  one  hear  from  yon  I 

Dr.    SCHIUMELPPENNIO 

I  beg  your  pardon.  But  if  I  hnd  been  heard 
from,  I  would  have  heard  from  you  fellows  —  and 
I    absolutely    didn't    want    to    hear.     Nothing  — 
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nothing.     That  woald  simply  have  kept  i 

exploiting  my  diggings  here- 

The  tiro  men  walk  tloitlg  up  and  doirn  the  room. 


I  see.     Bnt  then   you  mustn't  be  surprised  to 
bear  that  .  .  .  well,   they   all,  without   ; 
tioD,  really  gave  you  ap  as  hopeless. 

Dh.  Schimmelppennio 
That's    like    them  —  the    scamps !     They'll    be 
made  to  take  notice. 

Loth 
Schimmel  —  otherwise  Hie  "  rough  husk  " ! 

Do.    SCHIUMELPFENNIG 

I  wish  you  had  had  to  live  here  among  the 
farmers  for  six  years.  Hellhounds  —  every  one 
of  them. 


Loth 
I  can  imagine  that. —  But  how  in  tlie  wor 
you  get  to  Witadorf  ? 

Db.    ScHtMMELPFENNIO 

The  way  such  things  do  happen !     Yon  t 
bcr  I  Imd'to  skin  out  from  Jena  that  time. 

Loth 
Was  that  before  my  crash? 
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Db.   ScHl)(HXI.PFKKKia 

Yes,  s  short  time  after  we'd  given  ap  living  to- 
gether. So  I  took  up  medicine  at  Zncrich,  first 
simply  so  as  to  linve  something  agsinst  a  time  of 
need.  But  then  the  thing  began  to  interest  me, 
and  now  I'm  a  doctor,  heart  and  souL 

And  about  this  place.     How  did  yon  gei  here? 
De.  ScaijiilKLPFKXNio 

Very  simplv.  When  I  got  throogh  I  said  to 
myself:  first  of  all  yon've  got  to  hare  a  sufficient 
pile.  I  tbonght  of  America,  Sooth  and  N'ortfa 
AmeiicA,  of  Africa,  Australia  and  the  isles  of  the 
sea  ...  In  the  end  it  occurred  to  me,  bowever, 
that  mr  escapade  had  become  outlawed;  and  so  I 
made  Dp  my  mind  to  creep  back  into  the  old  trap. 

Loth 
And  how  ^Miot  yonr  Swiss  examinations  ? 

De.   ScHlMMELPFKNXIe 

Whr,  I  simplj  had  to  go  tfarongh  the  wbole  rig- 
marole once  more. 

LoTB 
3ilanf     Yoa  passed  the  ^ate  medica]  cxamiiia- 
tioB  twice  orcr? 

Dk.   SCRIMMKIJ-FEXNIII 

Tea,  hitUl^  I  then  discovered  this   fat 
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Loth 
Yoor  toughness  is  certainly  enviable. 

Dr.    ScHIMMELPFENNlO 

All  very  well,  unless  one  collapses  suddenly. — 
^^ell,  it  wouldn't  matter  so  greatly  after  all. 

Loth 
Hare  you  a  very  large  practice? 

Da.  ScHtMMELPFKNNia 
Oh,  yes.     Oceasionally   I   don't  get  to  bed  till 
fire  o'clock  in  the  morning.      And  at  seven  my  con- 
nltation  bour  begins  again. 

Edward  comet  in,  bringing  coffee. 

Dr.  Schimmelppenniq 
ISitting  down  at  the  table,  to  Edward.]   Thank 
you,    Edward. —  [To    Loth.] — The   way    I    swill 
eoffee  is  —  uncanny. 

Loth 
You'd  better  give  that  up. 

Db.  Schimmelpfennio 
What  is  one  to  do?    [He  takes  tmalt  swallowt.'\ 
As  1  told  you  awhile  ago  ^another  year;  then  — 
mU  this  stops.     At  least,  1  hope  so. 

Loth 
Don't  you  intend  to  practice  after  that  at  all? 
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Dr.  ScHIUMELFFENNia 
Don't  think  so.  No  —  no  more,  [tie  puiha 
back  the  trag  leilh  the  dishet  and  tripet  hit  moulh.l 
By  tile  way,  let's  see  your  hand.  [Loth  holda  up 
both  hit  handt  for  inspection.]  I  see.  You'vt 
taken  no  wife  to  your  bosom  yet.  Haven't  found 
one,  I  suppose.  I  remember  you  always  wanted 
primeval  vigour  in  the  woman  of  your  choice  on 
account  of  the  soundness  of  the  strain.  And  you're 
quite  right,  too.  If  one  takea  a  risk,  it  ought  to 
be  d  good  one.  Or  maybe  you've  become  less 
stringent  in  that  respect. 

Loth 

Not  a  bit !     You  may  take  your  oath. 

Dr.  ScHiMUSLPFEKino 
I  wish  the  farmers  around  here  had  such  no- 
UoQS.  But  they're  in  a  wretched  condition — de- 
ge-Rrrnlion  along  the  whole  line  .  .  .  [He  hat  half 
Irnkr*  kit  cigar  c<ite  from  hit  inner  pocket  baf  lets 
il  tlip  bark  amd  aritet  at  a  tound  penetratet 
thtomgh  the  door  which  it  onlf  ajar.}  Wait  a  mo- 
ment! [//*  goet  o»  tiptoe  to  the  door  leading  to 
Ihr  hall  amd  littfnt,  A  door  it  keard  to  open  and 
clott,  and  for  tevrtat  w»atentt  the  moant  of  the 
*«■■«»  ■■  tabonr  are  amftUe.  The  Doctor,  iRm- 
ing  to  LoTM,  M5«  toftlg.]  Excuse  me! 

[JnJ  go€i  out. 

Far  wreral  treomJt.  ttkSe  (&#  tlammimg  of  doort 

it  keard  and  the  MmmJ  of  people  rannimg  up 

and   down    the   ttatrt.   Loth    pactt   the   rvom, 

rim   k^  tilt  damn  i»  Ike  mrm-ehait  im  the 
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foreground,  right,  Helen  alips  hi  and 
tkroiFi  her  arms  about  Loth,  ti-ho  hat  not  ob- 
icrced  her  coming  from  behind. 

Loth 
[Looking  around  and  embracing  her  in  turn.] 
SeUiel  [He  draws  her  down  upon  hi*  knee  in 
ipile  of  her  gentle  resistance.  Helen  weeps  un- 
iler  his  kisses.]  Don't  cry,  Nellie!  Wliy  are  yon 
crvmg  so? 

Helen 
Why?     Oh,   if    I    knew!  ...  I    keep    thinking 
tlut  I  won't  find  yon  here.     Just  now  I  had  such  a 
fright  .  ,  . 


Bat  why? 


Beeanse  I  henrd  you  go  ont  of  yonr  room  —  Oh, 
«nd  my  siater  —  we  poor,  poor  women  !  —  oh,  she's 
■nffering  too  much  j 


The  pnin  is 

gtr  of  de.ith. 


Hei 


Oh,  but  she  i.t  jirnving  so  to  die.     She  v 
irtiis:  Do  let  me  die!  .  .  .  The  doctor! 

[She  jumps  up  and  slips  into  the  c 
tor  If. 


Db.   ScHIUUELPFENmO 

[On  enUring.'\  I  do  really  wish  now  that  that 
little  woman  upstairs  would  hurry  a  bit!  [He  titt 
dotPH  hetide  the  table,  take*  out  hit  cigar  eaie 
again,  eitractt  a  cigar  from  it  and  lagt  the  latter 
down  on  the  table.'\  You'll  come  over  to  my  house 
afterward,  won't  you?  I  hare  a  necessary  evil 
with  two  hones  standing  out  there  in  which  we 
can  drive  straight  over.  [He  tapt  hit  cigar  agaimt 
tht  edge  of  the  table.]  Oh,  the  holy  state  of  raatri- 
nMHiy!  O  Lord!  [Striting  a  maith.]  So  you're 
still  pure,  free,  pious  and  laerrj? 

Loth 

Tou  might  better  have  waited  a  few  more  days 
with  that  question. 

Dr.  ScHiiuacu-PEXNio 
[Hi*  eigtr  it  Hi  «ow.]  Oito'.     I  see! —  [langk- 
img}  — so  you're  c«nght  on  to  my  tricks  at  last! 

Are  TOO  still  so  frightfullv  pesdmistic  in  regard 

to    WOOKB? 

Dm.  ScHiMHEi^FKSKie 
Fn^fully!  [rrmtrhing  the  Jriftiug  nmelte  of 
Jbn  <^«r.]   In  otbrr  yiRtrs  1  was  a  pesnniist,  so  to 
^^      spc«k,  by  pKsmtiinent  ,  ,  , 


Hare  y«a  had  very  specu]  cxpctieaccs  in  the 
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Dr.  Schihuelpfeksio 
That's  jast  it.  My  shingle  reads:  SpecialMt 
for  Diseases  of  Women. —  The  practice  of  medi' 
ant.  1  assure  tou,  makes  a  man  terribly  wae  .  .  . 
lerribly  .  .  .  sane  .  ■  .;  it's  a  specific  against  all 
kinds  of  delusions. 

Loth 

[Laughing.'\  Well,  then  we  can  fall  back  ittto 
our  old  tone  nl  once.  I  want  yoo  to  koov  .  .  . 
I  haven't  caught  on  to  yoor  tricks  at  all.  Lea* 
than  ever  now  .  .  .  But  1  am  to  underatand,  1 
■oppose,  that  you've  exchanged  yoiw  oldbobbjr? 

Dr.  ScHuiiiELPrEKMia 
Hobly? 


The  question  of  woman  was  in  those  days  in  & 
way  your  pet  snbject. 

Db.  ScHiMUBLPrexKiQ 
!     And  why  should  I  bave  exchanged  it? 


tf  yon  think  even  worse  of  women  than  .  .  . 

Da.  ScaiuusLPFEXNia 

[Somewhat  arauted.     He  get*   up  and  tetdka  to 

d  fro  whilf  he  it  tpeaking.]    I   don't  tliink  evil 

of   women.^  Not    a    bit .'  —  I    think   evil    only    of 

.  of  manisge  ...  of  marriage  and 


i 
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W  no 

I  —  at  most,  of  men  .  .  .  The  woman  question,  you 

I  think,  has  ceast-d   to  interest  me?     What   do  you 

I  suppose   I've   worked   here   for,  during  six   years, 

I  like  a  eart  horse?     Surely  in  order  to  devote  at 
K        ■          Inst  all  the  power  that  is  in  me  to  the  solution  of 

I  that  question.     Didn't  you  know  that  from  the  be- 


Hoi 


Loth 
J  suppose  I  could  have  known  it? 


Dr.  Sci 


WcU,  as  I  said  .  .  .  and  I're  already  gathered 
a  lot  of  very  signiiicant  material  that  will  be  of 
some  service  to  me!  Sh!  I've  got  the  bad  habit 
of  raising  my  voice.  [He  falU  tilent,  tuient,  goet 
to  the  door  and  comet  barJt.]  But  what  took  you 
among  these  gold  farmers? 

I  would  like  to  study  the  local  conditions. 

Dr.    SCKHIMKLPFKNMIQ 

[/■  a  repretted  (one.]  What  a  notion!  {Still 
more  toftlg.]  I  can  give  you  plenty  of  material 
there  too. 


To  hf  sure,  Yoii  must  be  thorougUy  i 
I  to  the  conditions  here.  How  do  Ibii 
oong  the   families   around   here? 


I  formed 
gs    look 
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1 

Dr.  Schimmelppennio 

Mwera^L-!     There's    nothing    but    drunkc 
gluttODy,    inbreeding    and,    in    consequence. 

-de-         " 

Loth 

I 

With  exceptions,  surely? 

J 

Db.  Schihhelffennig 

■ 

Hardly. 

■ 

Loth 

^ 

[Diiquieted.'\    Didn't  tlie  temptation  ever 
to  you    to  ...  to   marry    n   (biughter  of   o 
UiMc  Witzdorf  gold  farmers  ? 

ne   of 

Dr.    ScMIUMELPFENNtG 

The   devil!     Man,  what  do   you   take  me 
You  might  as  well  ask  wbfUier  I  .  .  . 

for? 

Loth 

[f'ert/  pale.]   But  why  .  .  .  why? 

Dr.  ScHiMUELPFENyiG 

Because  .  ,  .  Anything  wron;;  with  you? 
[He  regard!  Loth  sleadiiij  for  sei<er 
tnenls. 

Imo- 

Loth 

Certninly  not.     What  should  be  wrong? 

^^^^^^ 

BEFORE  DAWN 


[Act  V 


Dr.    ScHlMMELPPEKNIQ 
[Ila*    tuddenlii    become    very    thoughtful.      He 
stops  in  his  walking  suddenly  and  rrhistles  softly, 
glances   at    Loth    and   then   mutters   to   himself,] 
That's  bad! 

You  act  very  strangelj'  all  of  a  sudden. 

Dn.    SCHIMMELFFENNIS 

SU! 

[ffe   listens   carefully   and   then   leaves    the 
room  quickly  by  the  middle  door. 


[Comes  at  the  end  of  several  seconds  from  the 
middle  door.  She  cries  out.]  Alf red !  — Alfred  1 
.  .  ,  You're  here.     Oh,  thank  God ! 


•,  did  you  suppose  I  had  rxta  away? 

[Tkei/  embrace  each  other. 


[Bends  back.      With  unmistakable  terror  i 
face.]   Alfred! 


What  is  it,  dearest? 

I 
Nothing,  nothing  .  . 


^B 

HHI 

■ 

■3 

A«rV] 
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Loth 

■ 

Bui  UiL-re  must  be  something. 

■ 

Uklks 

n 

Vou  seemed  so  cold  ...  Oh,  I 
bb  fancies   .   . 

liave  such  fool-                    1 

Loth 

How  are  ll 

ings  going  upstairs? 
Hklkn 

The  doctor 

is  quarreling  with  the  midwife. 

Loth 

Isn't  it  goi 

ng  to  end  soon? 
Helen 

How  do  I 
ends  —  tlieii 

know?     But  when  it 

ends,  when  It 

Loth 

What   then 
\yaa  going  to 

>  .  .  .  Tell    me,   please,    what 
say? 

were 

Helen 

Then  we  onght  soon  to  go  away 
mce!     Oh,  right  away! 

'rom  here 

Al 

Loth 

If  yon  thi 
Be  — 

nk  that  would  really 

be  best, 

Nd- 

before  dawn 

Helen 

_.    ...        is!     We  mustn't  wait!     It's  the   best 

thing — for  you  and  for  me.     If  you  don't  tske 

m,  you'll  just  leave  me  quitCj  and  then,  and 

.  .  it  would  just  be  all  over  with  me. 


Helen 
Don't  say  that,  dearest.  Anybody  would  trust 
you,  would  just  have  to  trust  you!  .  .  .  When  I 
am  your  own,  oh,  then  ,  .  .  then  you  surely 
wouldn't  leave  me.  [Ai  if  betide  herself.]  I  be- 
seech you !  Don't  go  away  I  Only  don't  leave 
me !  Don't  —  go,  Alfred !  If  you  go  away  with- 
out me,  I  would  just  huvc  to  die,  juat  have  to  die! 

But  you  are  strange !  .  .  .  And  you  sav  you're 
not  distrustful !  Or  perhaps  they're  worrying  you, 
torturing  you  terribly  here  —  more  than  ever  .  .  . 
At  all  events  we'll  leave  this  very  night.  I  am 
ready.     And  so,  iia  soon  as  you  are  —  we  can  go. 

[Falling  around  hit  neck   i 
gratitude,  j    Dear  —  dearest '. 

IShe  kitsei  him  madly  and  hurriea  out. 
Db.  ScHiMMELPi'ENNio  comct  in  through  the  mid- 
dle door  and  caiche,  a  glimpie  of  Helen  dU- 
appearing  into  Ike  consemalory. 


a  cry  of  jogout 
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Da.  ScHiuuELPrENNio 
Who  was  that?  — Ah,  yes!   [To  kimirlf.]    Poor 

[lie  aiU  liOKn  betide  the  table  mth  a  sigh, 
find*  Aw  old  cigar,  throKi  it  atide,  takrt 
a  neK'  cigar  from  the  cast  and  itiirli  to 
knock  it  gently  againtt  the  edge  of  the 
table.  ThOttghlfullii  he  looks  away 
acroit  it. 

[Watching  Aim.]  That's  just  the  way  you  used 
loosen  every  cigar  kel'orc  sMU>king  it  eight  yenrs 
ro. 


to  loosen  every 

Dr.    SCHIMMELPFENVIG 

;'s  possible— [Wfcsn  he  hat  lit  , 
*tnoke  the  cigar.]   Listen  to  me ! 


td  begun  to 


Yea;  what  is  it 

Da. 

SCHIMMELF 

I  take  it  that,  a 
me  along  with  n 

soon  lis  th 

Loth 

Cnn't  be  done. 

I'm  sorry 

Dr.    ScHtMMELPFENNIO 

Once  in  a  while,  you  know,  one  does  fe-^l  like 
talking  oneself  out  thorouglily. 
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Loth 

I  feel  that  need  quite  as  much  as  you  do.  But 
you  can  see  from  just  that  how  utterly  out  of  my 
power  it  is  to  go  .  .  . 

Dr.  Schimmslpfennio 

But  suppose  I  give  you  my  emphatic  and,  in  a 
way,  solemn  assurance  that  there  is  a  specific,  an 
extremely  important  matter  that  I'd  like  —  no,  that 
I  must  discuss  with  you  to-night.  Loth! 

Loth 

Queer!  You  don't  expect  me  to  take  that  in 
deadly  earnest.  Surely  not  I  —  You've  waited  to 
discuss  that  matter  so  many  years  and  now  it  can't 
wait  one  more  day?  You  know  me  —  I'm  not  pre- 
tending. 

Dr.  Schimmslpfennio 

So  I  am  right!     We]l,  well  .  .  • 

[£fe  gets  up  and  waUci  dbomi. 

Loth 
What  are  you  right  about? 

Dr.  Schimmelpfennio 

[SUuuIing  stiU  before  Loth  and  looking  straight 
into  his  eyes.]  So  there  is  really  something  be- 
tween you  and  Helen  Krause? 

Loth 
Who  said— ? 


Act  V]  BEFORE  DAWN 

Db.   SciIIMMEl.PF£NNia 

How  in  the  world  did  you  fall  iii  with  this  fam- 

iij? 

Loth 
How  do  you  know  that,  Schioiniel? 
Dr.  Sciiimmelpfenn'iq 

It  wasn't  *o  liard  to  guess. 

Loth 
Well  then,  for  heaven's  sake,  don't  say  a  word, 
because  .  .  . 

Db.  Schimmelpfennig 
So  you're  quite  regularly  betrothed? 

Loth 
Call  it  that.     At  all  events,  we're  agreed. 

Db.    SCHIMMKLPPENNIO 

But  what  I  want  to  know  is :  how  did  you  fall  in 
»ith  this  particular  family? 

HofTmann'fi  nn  old  college  friend  of  mine. 
Then,  too,  he  was  a  member  —  tliough  only  a  cot- 
Ktponding  one  —  of  my  colonisation  society, 

Dk.  Schiumelpfenmq 
I  heard  about  that  business  at  Zuerich. —  So  he 
*as    associated     with     you.     That     ex  pin  ins     the 
^retched  half-and-half  creature  that  he  is.  — 


Timt  dcs 


before  dawn 

Loth 
?s  him,  no  doubt. 


[Act  V 
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I 

■  Dr.  ScHiuuELi 

H  He    isn't    even    that,    really. —  But,    look    here, 

F  Loth!     la    that    rour    honest    intention?     I    mean 

this  thing  with  the  Krause  girL 

Of  course  it  is !  Can  you  doubt  it?  Vou  don't 
think  me  such  a  scoundrel  —  ? 

Dr.   ScHlMllKLPFENMia 

Very  well!  Don't  eiert  yourself!  You've 
pnibflblT  changed  in  a11  this  long  time.  And  why 
not?  It  needn't  be  entirely  a  disadvantage,  A 
little  bit  of  huniouT  couldn't  harm  you.  I  don't 
arc  why  one  must  look  at  all  things  in  that  dam- 
nably serious  way. 

Loth 
I  take  things  nmre  seriously  than  ever.   [He  get* 

■p  «nJ   tMtt*   mp  mJ  Jowm    with   ScHIMMKI.rFBIil- 

Kio.  alwmgt  kftping  tligkUg  b^khui  the  Ulter.] 
YoH  can't  iMJSsihly  know,  and  I  can't  possibly  ex- 
plain lu  yuu,  what  this  thing  means  to  me. 

Dk.    ScHIMMKUTVXKie 


Man.  yuu  tuvir  no  notian  of  the  c 
One  doeant  know  It  by  ^nply  knging  for  it.     Il 
ottr  did,  one  wvuM  Muply  g»  mnd  viA  yvaaimg. 


Act  V]  BEFOEtE  DAWS 

Db.  ScHUiMKLprEXNio 
Lrt  the  drril  Irr  to  tmdersUiMl  bow  i 
cnc  bj  thu  smaelcu  reaming. 


Too're  do!  a»fe  against  an  attack  joursclf  f eL 

Or.  ScuiMMKLrrEKNio 

r<iUkc  to  we  that! 

LtrrH 
Ttra  talk  as  a  blind  man  would  of  coloar. 

I>a.   SCHIMUELPFEKXIG 

I  wonldn't  gire  a   farthing  for  that  bit  of  in- 
Ridiculous  !     And  lo  build  a  lifelong 
I   on   such   a   foondation.     I'd   rather  trust   a 
■J^ap  of  shifting  sand. 

Loth 
Intmckatian!     Pshaw!     To  call  it  that  is  sim- 
ply to  show  your  utter  blindness  to  it.     Intoiic.i- 
tion   is   fleeting.     I've    had    such    spells,    I    admit. 
Thia  happens  to  be  Romcthing  different. 

Dr.    ScHIMMKLPPENNtO 


I'm  perfectly  sober  all  through  it.  Do  you 
{magine  that  1  surround  my  darling  with  n  kind 
of  a  —  well,  how  shall    1   put  it  —  a   kind  of  an 
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aureole?  Not  in  the  least  She  has  her  faults; 
she  isn't  remarkably  beautiful,  at  least  —  weU, 
she's  certainly  not  ejtactly  homely  either.  Judg- 
ing her  quite  objectively- — ^of  course  it's  entirely 
ft  matter  of  taste  —  I  haven't  seen  such  a  sweet 
girl  before  in  my  life.  So  wlicn  you  talk  of  mere 
intoxicatiou.  —  nonsense !  I  am  as  sober  as  possi- 
ble. But,  my  friend,  this  is  the  remarkable  thing: 
I  simply  can't  imagine  myself  without  her  any 
longer.  It  seems  to  me  like  an  amalgam,  as  when 
two  metals  are  so  intimately  welded  together  that 
yon  can't  say  any  longer,  here's  the  one,  there's 
^-  the  otlier.  And  it  all  seems  so  utterly  inevitable. 
In  short  —  maybe  I'm  talking  rot  —  or  what  I  say 
may  seem  rot  to  you,  but  so  much  is  certain:  a 
man  who  doesn't  know  Ihat  is  a  kind  of  cool- 
blooded  fishy  creature.  That's  the  kind  of  creature 
I  was  up  till  now,  and  that's  the  kind  of  wretched 
thing  jou  are  still. 

Db.    ScTIIMUELPFENNia 

That's  a  very  complete  set  of  symptoms.  Queer 
how  you  fellows  always  slide  up  to  the  very  ears 
into  the  particular  things  that  you've  long  ago  re- 
jected theoretically — like  yourself  into  marriage. 
As  long  as  I've  known  you,  you've  struggled  with 
this  unhappy  mania  for  marriage. 

Loth 
It's     instinct     with     me,     sheer     instinct.     God 
knows,  I  can  wriggle  all  1  please  —  there  it  is. 

Db.  Scrikmelpfennig 
When  all's  said  and  done  one  can  fight  down 
even  an  instinct. 


BEI-'OIIE  DAWN' 


Loth 


Certainly,  if  there's  &  good  rensoHj  why  not? 

Da.   SCHIMMELPFENNIG 

Ib  there  any  good  reason  for  marrying? 

Loth 
I  sboold  say  there  is.  It  has  a  pnrpose;  it  has 
(nr  toe!  You  don't  know  how  I've  succeeded  in 
■trtig-gling  along  hitherto.  I  don't  want  to  grow 
Kntimental.  Perhaps  I  didn't  feel  it  quite  so 
keenly  either;  perhaps  I  wasn't  so  clearly  con- 
scious of  it  as  I  am  now,  that  in  all  my  endeavour 
I  had  taken  on  something  desolate,  something  ma- 
(hinc-like.  No  spirit,  no  fire,  no  life!  Heaven 
IvQows  whether  I  had  any  faith  left !  And  all  that 
has  come  back  to  me  to-duy  —  with  such  strange 
fnllnesa,  such  primal  energy,  such  joy  .  .  . 
Pshaw,  what's  the  use  .  .  .  You  don't  understand. 

Da.    SCHIMMKLPPENNIO 

The  various  things  you  fellows  need  to  keep  you 
'  going  —  faith,  love,  hope.  I  consider  all  tliat 
trash.  The  tiling  is  simply  this:  humanity  lies  in 
its  death  throes  and  we're  merely  trying  to  make 
the  agony  as  bearable  as  we  can  by  administering 
narcotics. 

Loth 
Is  that  your  latest  point  of  view? 
Dr.  Schimmelpfenniq 
i  five  or  sis  years  old  by  this  time  and  I  see 
aaoa  to  change  it. 
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cr  V      1 

Loth 

M 

1  congratulate 

-ou  on  it.                                < 

■ 

Dr. 

ScHIMMELPFENNia 

■ 

Thank  jou. 

A 

^"g  p"""-  '«""■ 

Dr. 

SCHIMMKLPFKNNIO 

ii 

[After  teferal   di»qtt\eled  and  un*ucce*$ful   he- 
fpnning*.}   The  trouble  is  just  this.     I   feel   that 

cidation.     I  don't  believe  that  you  will  be  able  to 
marry  Helen  Krnuse. 

Loth 

[FTigidls.^   Oh 

is  that  what  you  think? 

Dr. 

SCHIMMKLPFKSKIO 

Yes,   that's    mv    opinioD.     There    are    obstacles 
present  irhich  just  yon  would  .  .  . 

LoT» 

I.ook  here!     Don't  for  henven's  sake  have 
scruples   oo   that   acconnt.     The  conditions, 
matter  of   fact,  aren't  so  compUeated   as   all 
At  bottom  they're  really  terribly  simple. 

an; 
as   a 
that. 

Dr. 

Sc  H  m  ME  LP  V  KM  M  lO 

Simply  terrible 

you'd  better  say. 
Loth 

I  was  referring 

simply  to  the  obstKles. 

J 

FkaM,  Sdiiaiiael,  express  rourself  more  clearly. 

Db.  Schimmxlpfskx 
Too  must  absolutely  hsre  dropped  the  chief  de- 
maod  which  you  osed  to  make  in  regard  to  mar- 
riage, although  you  did  give  me  to  understaud  that 
you  laid  aa  much  weight  as  erer  on  the  propagation 
of  a  race  Bound  in  miiid  and  body. 


Dropped  m 
why  shotUd  I . 


■  demand  .  .  .?     Dropped  it? 


Dh.    ScmUMKLPFENNIG 

I  sec.  Then  there's  nothing  else  left  me  but  to 
...  Then  you  don't  know  the  conditions  here. 
Von  do  not  know,  for  instance,  that  Hoffmann  had 
a  son  who  perished  through  alcoholism  at  the  age 
of  three 

Loth 
Wha  .  ,  ,  what  d'you  say? 

Dr.  Schiumelpfekhig 

I'm  sorry.  Loth,  hut  J've  got  to  tell  yon.     You 

ciin   do   afterward   as   you   please.      But   the   thing 

<ras  no  joke.     They  were  visiting  here  just  as  they 


r 


are  now.  They  sent  for  me  —  half  an  hour  too 
late.  Tiie  little  fellow  had  bled  to  death  long  be- 
fore I  arrived. 

CLoTH  drinki  in  the  Doctor's- tporrf*  totth  everg  «^  ■ 
dence  of  profound  and  terrible  emotion. 

Dr.  Schimuelpfennio 
The  silly  little  chnp  grabbed  for  the  vinegar  bot- 
tle, thinking  his  beloved  rum  was  in  it.  The  bot- 
tle fell  and  the  child  tumbled  on  the  broken  glass. 
Down  here,  you  see,  the  vena  taphena,  was  com- 
pletely severed. 

Loth 

Whose,  n'hoie  child  was  that? 


De.  Sciiimmelpfennio 
The  child  of  Hoffmann  and  of  the  same  -woman 
who    again,    up    there  ,  .  .  And    she    drinks    too, 
drinks  to  the  point  of  unconsciousness,  drinks  what- 
ever she  can  get  hold  of! 

Loth 
So  it's  not,  it's  not  inherited  from  Hoffmann  ? 

Dn.    SCHIMUBLPFGNNIO 

Not  at  oil.  That's  the  tragic  aspect  of  the  man! 
He  suffers  nnder  it  ns  much  as  lie  is  capable  of 
suffering.  To  be  sure,  he  knew  that  he  was  marry- 
ing into  a  family  of  dipsomaniacs.  The  old  farmer 
simply  spends  his  life  in  the  tavern. 


BEFORE  DAWN 


Loth 


Then,  to  be  sure  —  I  understand  many  things  — 
No,  everything,  rather  .  .  .  everything!  [After  a 
hravg  liletice.]  Then  her  life  here,  Helen's  life,  ia 
A  .  .  .  how  shall  i  express  it?  I  have  no  words 
for  it;  it's  .  .  . 

Dr.    SCHtMMELPFBNNta 

Utterly  horrible.     I  can  judge  of  that, 
understood    from   the   beginning   h 
cling  to  her.     But,  as  I  said  .  .  ■ 

Loth 

It's    enongh.     I    understand  .  .  .  But    doesn't 

.  .  .?     Couldn't  one  perhaps  persuade  Hoffmann 

to  do  something.^     She  ought  to  be  removed  from 

all  this  fonlness. 

Dr.    ScHIUUELPFSNNia 

Hoffmann  ? 

Loth 
Yes,  Hoffmnnn. 

Dr.  ScHiMMELprENNia 

Yoo  don't  know  him.     I  don't  believe  that  he  has 

mined  her  already,  but  he  has  ruined  her  reputa- 


LoTH 

^Flarijig  up.]  If  thnt's  tme,  I'll  mnrder  .  .  .! 
D'yoa  really  believe  Uiat?  Do  you  think  Hoff- 
mann  capable  .  .  .? 
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Dm.  ScaaaairrtxstK 


I 


think  him  capsble  of  aoTthiiig 
■t  wigM  ii«iiih«li   to  hu  wwu  pleacnre. 

LovB 
That    Ae    ii  —  tW    pvrat    emtnre    that    ever 
brathed  .  .  . 

Loth  tlomif  l^tr*  mp  kit  hmi  cmd  rone  and  hangt 
hii  w^lfi  ortr  kU  tkomUer. 

Da.  ScHiKULPFEXxia 
What  do  70a  think  of  doing.  Loth? 
Loth 

...  I  mnstD't  meet  her  .  .  . 

Db.  ScHiiniELPFENino 
So  you're  determined? 

Lora 

Determined  to  wbst? 

Db.  Schimuelpfixmis 
To  break  the  connection. 

How  is  it  possible  for  me  to  be  other  than  de- 
termined ? 

Dk.  Schimmblpfennio 

T  may  add,  bs  a  physician,  that  cases  are  known 

In  which  such  inherited  evils  have  been  suppressed. 
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And  of  course  you    would   give   your  children   i 
ntianal  up-bringing. 

Loth 
Such  cases  may  be  known. 

Dr.  ScHiMMELPFENNia 
Aud  the  chnnces  are  not  so  smnll  but  that  .  . 

That  kind  of  thing  cnn't   help   me,   Schimmel. 
There  are  just  three   possibilities   in   this   affair: 
Either  I   marry  her  and  then  .  .  .  no,  tbnt  wuy 
out  simply  doesn't  eitial.     Or  —  the  traditional  bul- 
kt     Of   course,   that   would    mean    rest,    at    least.    , 
But  we  haven't  reached  that  point  yet  awhile;  can't    | 
indulge  in   that  luxury  just  yet.     And    so:    live!    Ui<l** 
fight !^— Farther,    farther!    [His   glance    falU   on  . 

ike    table    and   he    obtervgt    the    mriting-TnateriaU        'J 
I  Ikat  haee  been  placed  there  by  Edward.     lie  sits 
,  hetilales  and  sai/t:]  And  yet  .  .  .? 

Dr.  Schimmklpfennio 
[  promise  you  that  I'll  represent  the  situation  to 
H  clearly  as  possible. 

I,  yes!  You  see — 1  cin't  do  diiferently. 
He  writef,  placet  hU  paper  in  an  enuelope  nnd 
Wreuet  it.  Then  he  arines  and  shakes  hands 
^iMMELPPENNiQ.]  For  the  rest- —  1  de- 
»d  on  you. 


p 

■  Yoa'rc 

H  Let  my  c 
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Dr.  ScHiMMBLPFENNia 


>vcr  to  my  house,  aren't  yoi 
drive  you  right  over. 


Look  here !     Oughtn't  one  to  try,  at  least,  to  get 

her   out  of  the  power  of   this  ■  ■  .  this   person? 

Aa  things  are  she  is  sure  to  become  his  vic- 


Dr.  Schimmblppennio 


My  dear,  good  fellow !  I'm  sorry  for  yon. 
But  shall  I  give  you  a  bit  of  advice?  Don't  rob 
her  of  the  —  little  that  you  still  leave  her. 


m 


■  nui 

^  ha' 


[With  a  deep  *igft.]    Maybe  you're  right  —  pep- 
baps  certainly. 

Hmli/  steps  are  heard  descending  the  stairs.     7n 
the  next  moment  Hoffmann  rushes  in. 

Hoffmann 
Doctor,  I  beg  you,  for  heaven's  sake  .  .  .  she 
is     fainting  .  .  .  the     pains     have     stopped  .  .  . 
won't  you  at  last  .  .  . 

Dr.  Schimmelpfennig 
I'm  coming  up.  [To  Loth  slgniftcantlg,]  We'll 
Bee  each  other  later.  Mr,  Hoffmann,  I  must  re- 
quest you  .  .  .  any  interference  or  disturbance 
might  prove  fatal  ...  I  would  much  prefer  to 
have  you  stay  here. 


J 


^^H 

1 

^^^1 

Act  V] 

BEFORE  dawn- 

Hoffmann 

■ 

You 

ask  a  great  deal,  but  .  .  .  well ! 
Da.  Schimmelpfennio 

1 

No  more  than  is  right. 

Hoffmann  remain*  behind. 

He  goet.               J 

Hoffuann 

■ 

[Obieri'ing  Loth.]    I'm  joat  trembling 
limb  from  the  excitement.     Tell  me,  are 
ing? 

in  every 
you  leav- 

Y». 

Loth 
Hoffmann 

Now 

in  the  middle  of  the  night? 
Loth 

I'm 

jnly  going  as  far  as  Schimmelpfe 

nuig's. 

Hoffmann 

Ah,    yea.     Well  ...  as    things     have     shaped 
themseh'es,  it's  of  course  no  pleasure  staying  with 
us  any  longer  .  .  .  So,  good  luck! 

Loth 

I  thank  you  for  your  hospitality. 

Hoffmann 

^ 

And  how  about  tliat  plan  of  yours? 

r  ^^^^ 
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[Act  V 

Loth 
\             What  plan? 

Hoffmann 

I  mean  that  essay  of  jours,  that  economic  de- 
scription of  our  district.     I  ought  to  say  ...  in 
fact,  as  a  friend,  I  would  beg  of  you  as  insistently 
as  possible  .  .  . 

Loth 

Don't  worry  about  that  any  more, 
away  from  here  by  to-morrow^ 

ni  be(fat 

Hoffmann 

That  is  really  —                [He  interrupt,  himsttf. 

Loth 

Kind  of  you,  you  were  going  to  say 

1 

Hoffmann 

Oh,  I  don't  know.     Well,  in  a  certam  respect, 
yes!     And  anyhow  you  must  forgive  me;  I'm  so 

"frightfully      upset.  '  Just      count     oa     me.     Old 

friends  are  always  the  best !     Good-bye,  good-bye. 

[He  leave*  Ikrovgh  the  middle  door. 

Loth 

[Before  going  to  the  door,   turns   , 
more  mith  a  long  glance  at  if  to  impri 
room  on  hii  memory.     Then  to  himt, 
pose  I  can  go  now  .  .  . 

[After  a  latt  glanc< 

ni  the  whole 
-If:]  I  sap- 

e  he  UaMM. 

■i 
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rmptg  for  tome  seconds.  The 
touna  of  mttflfed  voice))  and  the  noise  of  foot- 
falU  i»  heard.  Then  Hoffmann  appear*. 
At  toon  at  he  hat  closed  the  door  behind  him, 
he  takes  out  hit  note-book  and  runt  over  tome 
account  mith  exaggerated  calm.  He  inter- 
nptt  kimtelf,  litlent,  becomes  rcttlett  again, 
advances  to  the  door  and  littent  there.  Sud- 
denly tome  one  runt  down  the  ttair  and 
Helen  burttt  in. 


[Still 
Biotlier! 


Helbn 
n-ithout.}      Brother ! 


[At     the     door.} 


HoPFMANN 

What'a  the  matter? 


O  my  God ! 


He  LI 


ioftlg:    Alfred! 


the  looks  about  her  ana 
Alfred!  As  she  rccei 
out  again  more  quickh/:  Alfred  !  Alfred  !  She 
hat  hurried  to  the  door  of  Ike  conservalorg 
through  rchich  she  gaset  anxiously.  She  goet 
into  the  conservatory,  but  reappeart  thorlly, 
Alfred .'  Her  disquiet  increases.  She  peert  out 
of  the  mindon.     Alfred!     She  opent  the  win- 
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dow  and  mounU  a  chair  that  ifanttt  before  ii. 
At  (Am  moment  there  resound*  clearlg  from 
the  sard  the  shouting  of  the  drunken  farmer, 
her  father,  mho  it  coming  home  from  the  inn. 
Hay  —  hee!  Ain'  I  a  lian'some  feller?  Ain' 
I  got  a  fine-lookin'  wife?  Ain*  I  gol  a  cou- 
ple o'  han'some  gals?  Hay  —  hee!  Helkn 
ttHert  a  thart  cry  and  runs,  like  a  hunted 
creature,  toward  the  middle  door.  From 
there  she  discovers  the  letter  fchich  Lotii  kat 
left  Iging  on  the  table.  She  runs  to  it,  tears 
it  open,  fererishlg  takes  in  the  contents,  of 
which  she  audibly  utter*  separate  tvords. 
"  Insuperable !"..."  Never  again."  .  ,  . 
She  lets  the  letter  fall  and  stvags.  It's 
over !  She  steadies  herself,  holds  her  head 
vitk  both  hands,  and  cries  out  in  brief  and 
piercing  despair.  It's  over!  She  rushes  out 
through  the  middle  door.  The  farmer's  voice 
without,  dratring  nearer.  Hay  —  hee !  Ain' 
the  farm  mine?  Ain'  I  gnt  a  han'some  wife? 
Ain'  I  a  han'some  ffiler?  Helen,  still  seek- 
ing Loth  half-madlg,  eo-mes  from  the  con- 
servalorjf  and  meets  Edwsrd,  who  has  come 
to  fetch  something  from  Hoffmann's  room. 
She  addresses  him:  Edward!  He  answers: 
Yra,  Miss  Kranse,  She  conltnnes:  I'd  like 
to  .  .  .  Uk«  to  ...  Dr.  Loth  .  .  .  Edward 
answers:  Dr.  Loth  drove  away  in  Dr.  Schiui- 
mrlpfeiuiifc's  carriage.  He  disappears  into 
HurrMANN'*  room.  True!  Hklen  m*«  out 
and  holds  herself  erect  wUh  digiemtty.  In 
the  mexl  mtoutemt  «  deepermte  energy  takes 
hold  of  her.  She  runs  to  the  foreground  and 
sfiaet  Ihr  kmmting  knife  mfA  its  belt  which 
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if  faiitntd  to  the  ttag't  antleri  above  the 
tofa.  She  hide*  the  weapon  and  stays 
quietly  in  Me  dark  foreground  until  Edward, 
coining  from  Hoffmann's  room,  has  disap- 
peared through  the  middle  door.  The  farm- 
er's voice  resounds  more  clear  1 1/  from  mo- 
ment to  moment.  Hay- —  lice!  Ain'  I  a 
ban'sonie  feller?  .It  this  sound,  ai  at  a  sig- 
nal, Helb.v  starts  and  runs,  in  her  turn,  inla 
Hofpuann's  room.  The  main  room  it  empty 
but  one  continues  to  hear  the  farmer's  voice: 
Ain'  1  got  the  finest  teeth?  Ain'  I  got  a 
fine  fnrni?  Mtele  cornet  through  the  middle 
door  and  looks  searchingly  about.  She  calls: 
Miss  Helen!  Miss  Helen!  Meanwhile  the 
farmer't  voice:  The  money  'sh  mi-ine ! 
Without  further  hetitalion  Miele  has  disap- 
peared into  Hoffmann's  room,  the  door  of 
mkieh  the  leaves  open.  In  the  next  moment 
ike  rushes  out  niith  every  sign  of  insane  ter- 
ror. Screaming  she  spins  around  ttvice  — 
thrice  —  tcreaming  she  flies  through  the 
middle  door.  Her  uninterrupted  screaming, 
softening  at  it  recedes,  it  audible  for  several 
aecondt.  Last  there  it  heard  the  opening  and 
resonant  slamming  of  the  heavy  house  door, 
the  tread  of  the  farmer  tlumbling  about  in  the 
hall,  and  hit  coarse,  nasal,  thick-ton  gued 
drunkard's  voice  echoes  through  the  room: 
Hay-bee!  Ain'  I  got  a  couple  o'  han'some 
gala? 


^^m 
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I  DBDICATB  THIS  DRAMA 

TO  MY  FATHER 

ROBERT   HAUPTitJNlt. 

Toa,  dear  father,  know  trhal  feelingt  lead 
«t«  to  dedicate  thU  trork  to  ifou,  and  I  am 
mot  called  apott  to  analyie  them  here. 

Your  itoriet  of  Mjr  grandfather,  wha  in 
Ait  foing  daj/i  tat  at  the  loom,  a  poor 
weaver  like  thote  here  depicted,  contained 
the  germ  of  mg  drama.  Whether  it  pot- 
Mtet  the  rigomr  of  life  or  it  rotten  at  the 
tore,  it  i$  the  beti.  "  to  poor  •  «•«■  a*  Hawt- 
Ut  it"  em»  offer. 

Yomr 

GSBHABT 


^^■^^ 

^3 

COMPLETE  LIST  OF  CHARACTERS          ^H 

IhaimoKR,  futtian  man-     Mbs.  Kittelhaub.                ^^H 

afaclurer.                        Heidb,  Police    Superin-               ■ 

Mrs.  DRBiBaiGKR.                        Undent.                                        | 

Fpcifeb,  man- 

Kutsche, policeman. 

ager 

Welzel,  publican. 

N  K  C  M  A  N  N  , 

in         Mrs.  Welzel. 

caihier 

Dreis-     Anna  Welzel. 

An     Appmn- 

sioer's     Wieoand,  joiner. 

TICK 

emptoj/-    A     Commercial    Trat- 

John,    coach- 

ment.            eller. 

man 

A  Peasant. 

A    MXTD                 i 

A  FoBECTEa. 

Weinhold,    tutor    to     Schmidt,  turgeon. 

ORSiBBiaEn's  som,          Hornio,  rag  dealer. 

Partor  Kittelhadb.           Wittio,  »milh. 

WEAVERS. 

Becker.                                Old  ANaoHOe. 

MoRiTz  Jaeger.                 Mbs.  Heinrich. 

Old  Bacmert.                    Oli>  Hilse. 

Mother  Bacmert.              Mother  Hilbe. 

Bertha   \  „     .,^               Gottlieb  Hilsb. 
E««A       1  B*''«=«^-         Lir.^E.  GoTTL.EB-«  n-if^. 

Fritk,     Emma's     ton     Hielchen,  their  daugk- 

(fouT  year»  old).                    ter   (tit  gears  old). 

AfGUffT  Baumert.                Reimans,  weaver. 
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LIST  OP  CHARACTERS 


WE  A  VERS  —  anUinmBd 


Heiber,  weaver, 
A  Weaver's  Wife. 


A  number  of  weavers, 
ffoung  and  old,  of 
both  sexes. 


The  action  passes  in  the  Forties,  at  Kaschbach. 

Peterswaldau  and  Langenbielau^  in 

the  Eolengebirge. 


THE  FIRST  ACT 


whUetvathed  room  on  the  ground  floor  of 
Drbisbioer's  haute  at  I'etersw/ildau,  jnkere 
the  meavert  deliver  their  finished  webt  and 
the  futlian  it  stored.  To  the  left  are  uneur- 
lained  window*,  in  the  back  wall  there  it  a 
glasi  door,  and  to  the  right  another  glait 
door,  through  which  weavers,  male  and  female, 
and  children,  are  passing  tn  and  out.  All 
three  walla  are  lined  with  ihelvea  for  the  tlor- 
ing  of  the  fustian.  Against  the  right  rnall 
stands  a  long  bench,  on  which  a  number  of 
weavers  have  already  spread  out  their  cloth. 
In  the  order  of  arrival  each  presents  his  piece 
to  be  examined  bg  PFGifEH,  Drbibsiobr's 
manager,  who  stands,  with  compass  and  mag- 
vifying-glass,  behind  a  targe  table,  on  which 
the  web  to  be  inspected  is  laid.  When  Pfei- 
PEH  has  satisfied  himself,  the  weaver  lays  the 
fustian  on  the  scale,  and  an  office  apprentice 
tests  its  weight.  The  same  boy  stores  the  ac- 
cepted pieces  on  the  shelves.  Pfeifeb  calls 
out  the  payment  due  in  each  case  to  Nnu- 
MANIT,  the  cashier,  mho  is  seated  at  a  small 
tabU. 

u  a  sultry  day  towards  the  end  of  May.  The 
clock  is  on  the  stroke  of  twelve.  Mast  of  the 
waiting  work-people  have  the  air  of  standing 
before  the  bar  of  justice,  in  torturing  etpecta- 


(ion  of  a  decision  that  means  life  or  death  to 
them.  Thetf  are  marked  loo  by  the  anxioiu 
timidilg  characteristic  of  the  receiver  of  char- 
ity, who  has  iujfered  mant/  humiliatioru,  and, 
consciou*  that  he  is  barely  tolerated,  hat  ac- 
quired the  habit  of  telf-ejfacement.  Add  to 
this  a  rigid  expression  on  every  face  that  tells 
of  constant,  fruitiest  brooding.  There  is  a 
general  resemblance  among  the  men.  They 
have  something  aboal  them  of  the  dwarf, 
tomething  of  the  schoolmaster.  The  major- 
ity are  fiat-breasted,  short-winded,  tallott. 
and  poor  looking  — -  creatures  of  the  loom, 
their  kneet  bent  with  much  titling.  At  a 
first  glance  the  women  shorn  fewer  typical 
Irailt.  They  look  orer-driren,  worried.  Tech- 
iest, whereat  the  men  still  make  tome  show 
of  a  pitiful  self-respect ;  and  their  clothes  are 
ragged,  while  the  men't  are  patched  and 
mended.  Some  of  the  young  girls  are  not 
without  a  certain  charm,  contisting  in  a  teax- 
like  pallor,  a  tlender  figure,  and  large,  pro- 
jetting,  melancholy  eyet, 

Nbcmann 
[Connling  out  wumey.]   Comes  to  one  snd  sereii- 
pMtce  halfprun^. 

Wkavkb'i  Wire 
[.Ibomt   tkirly,  emariatrd.  takes  np  the   mtoueif 
vif&  trembling  fingers.}   Thank  700^  sir. 


[Seeing  that  the  di>es  not  wore  on.]   Well,  1 
th^  vniug  this  tixae,  too? 
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[Agitated,  implot 
hare  a  few  pence  ii 
bad. 


"g'jf-l   Do  you  think  1  might 
advance,  sir?     I  need  it  that 


And  I  need  a  few  pounds.  If  it  was  only  a 
qncstjon  of  needing  it  — !  [Alreadg  occupied  in 
counting  out  anotheT  weaver't  moneg,  grufjlg.]  It's 
Mr.  Dreissiger  who  settles  about  pay  in 

Weave tt's  Wife 
Couldn't    I    speak    to    Mr.    Dreisaiger    himself, 
then,  sir? 

Pfeifer 
[yon>  manager,  formerly  rreaver.  The  Igpe 
it  unmittakable,  only  he  ti  teell  fed,  tnell  dretsed, 
clean  thaven;  alto  taket  muff  copioutly.  He  calli 
out  roughlg.']  Mr.  Dreissiger  would  have  enough 
to  do  if  he  had  to  attend  to  every  trifle  himself. 
That's  what  we  are  here  for.  [//«  measuret,  and 
then  examine*  through  the  magnifying-glait,^ 
Mercy  on  us!  what  a  draught!  [Patt  a  thick  muf- 
fler   round    his    neck.^   Shut    the    door,    whoever 


[Loudly  lo  Pi 
atoc^ka  and  stones. 


Apprentice 

You  might  us  well  talk  to 


Tbat'a  done!  —  Weigh!  [The  weaver  plarr»  kin 
Weh  on  the  icalei.J  If  you  only  understood  your 


business  a  little  better !     Full  of  lumps  again.  .  .  . 

I  hardly  need  to  look  at  the  cloth  to  see  them.     Call 

yourself  a  weaver,  and  "draw  as  long  a  bow"  as 

yonVe  done  there ! 

Becker  ha*  entered.  A  young,  exceptlonallg 
powcrfuUy-buill  weaver;  offhand,  almott  bold 
in  manner.  Pfeifeu,  Neumann,  and  the  Ap- 
prentice exchange  loaka  of  mutual  under- 
tlanding  at  he  comet  in. 


Devil  take  it! 
mistake. 


Becker 
Tbis  is  a  sweatin'  job,  e 


F1B8T  Weaver 
[In  a  law  voiee.^  This  blazin'  heat  means  rain. 
[Old  Baumert  forcet  hit  wag  in  at  the 
glatt  door  on  the  right,  through  n-hich 
the  crowd  of  ipeaveri  can  be  teen,  stand- 
ing shoulder  to  shoulder,  waiting  their 
turn.  The  old  man  itumblet  fortnard 
and  lags  hit  bundle  on  the  bench,  betide 
Bbckeh's.  lie  titt  down  by  it,  and 
mipet  the  sweat  from  hit  face. 

Old  Bauubbt 
A  mnn  hns  n  right  to  a  rest  after  that. 


Ilcst's  better  than  1 


Ym,  but  wc  needs  the  money  too.     Good  t 
In'  to  you,  Becker! 


U 


GoodneSiS  km 
tmg  well  hmn  to  stand  here  ag«in. 

Fiasr  Wkatem 
Tkt  4aa'l  waOtr.     VThiit'i  to  hinder  a  weaver 
wuin*  fur  an  hmn,  or  for  a  dav?     What  else  is 
k  tfere  for? 

Silence  there !     We  can't  hear  our  own  voices, 

Bkckcr 

[/■  a  low  coice.]  Thia  is  one  of  his  bad  da}'s. 

Pfkifkh 
[To    Ike    itraver    Mlanding    before    Aim.]   How 
often  hare  I  told  you  thitt  you  must  bring  eleaner 
cloth?     nitat  sort   of  mess   is  this?     Knots,  and 
■trair,  and  all  kinds  of  dirt. 


It's  for  want  of 


Keiuann 

I  new  picker,  a 


Apphinticb 
■righeri  the  piece.]   Short  ^ 

Ppeiper 


?igbt,  too. 


I  never  saw  such  weavers.  I  hate  to  giro  out 
"'e  jnrn  to  them.  It  was  nnother  story  in  my 
""j!  I'd  have  caught  it  finclv  from  mv  master 
for  work  like  that.     The  business  was  carried  on 
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in  different  style  then.     A  man  had  to  know  his 
trade  —  that's  the  last  thing  that's  thought  of  n 
ndnya.     Reimann,  one  shilling. 


But  there's  olwiiys  a  ponnd  allowed  for  waste. 


I've  no  time.  Next  man!  —  What  have  you  to 
show? 

Heiber 

ILngs  hit  web  on  the  table.  While  Pfeifkr  it 
eiamiaing  it,  he  goes  close  up  to  him;  eagerlg  in 
a  low  tone.]  Beg  pardon,  Mr.  Pfeifer,  but  I 
wiinted  to  ask  you,  sir,  if  you  would  perliaps  be  so 
I'ery  kind  an'  do  me  the  favour  an'  not  take  my 
advance  money  off  this  week's  pay. 

Pfeifer 

{featuring  and    examining   the   leiture;   jeer- 

inglf.]  Well!     What  nest,  I  wonderr     Tliis  looks 

very  much  as  if  half  the  weft  had  stuck  to  the 

bobbins  agaiD. 

HciBEB 

[Contimmet.^  I'll  be  sure  to  make  it  all  right 
next  wct-k,  sir.  But  (his  last  week  I've  had  to  put 
in  two  davs'  work  on  the  estate.     And  my  missus 


[Girnif  Ike  nrb  to  h^  tt^igktJ.^   Another  piece 
if   real    slop-work.      [At read ii    et^miniug    a    iifir 


^^  {Gnimg  li 

^^^^.     if   real    slo| 
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iveb.^  What  a  selvnge !  Here  it's  broad,  there  it's 
narrow;  here  it's  drawn  in  by  the  wefts  goodness 
knows  how  tight,  and  there  it's  torn  out  again  by 
the  temples.  And  hardly  seventy  threads  weft  lo 
the  inch.  What's  come  of  the  rest?  Do  you  call 
tbia  honest  work?     ]  never  saw  anything  like  it. 

[Heibek,   repressing    teart,   stands    humili- 
ated and  helplesi. 

Becker 
[In  a  low   voice  to  Baumkrt.]   To  please  that 
brute  you'd  have  to  pay  for  extra  yarn  out  o'  your 
own  pocket. 

Weaver's  Wife 
[JVho  has  remained  standing  near  the  caihier'a 
table,  from  time  lo  time  looking  round  appeal- 
ingly,  takes  courage  and  once  more  turns  implor- 
ingly to  the  cashier.}  I  don't  know  what's  to  eonie 
o'  me,  sir,  if  you  won't  give  me  a  little  advance 
I  Uiia  time  ,  .  .  O  Lord,  O  Lord ! 


r  Pfeifbr 

[Call*  acrost.}  It's  no  good  whining,  or  drag- 
ging the  Lord's  nurae  into  tlie  matter.  You're  not 
BO  anxious  nbout  Him  at  other  times.  You  look 
after  your  liusbnnd  and  see  that  he's  not  to  be 
foond  so  often  lounging  in  the  public-house.  We 
can  give  no  pay  in  advance.  We  have  to  account 
I  for  every  penny.  It's  not  our  money-  People 
i  industrious,  and  understand  Uieir  work. 
i  do  it  in  the  fear  of  God,  never  need  their  pay 
K  advance.     So  now  you  know. 
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If  a  Bielau  weaver  got  four  times  ss  much  pay, 
he  would  squander  it  four  times  over  and  be  in 
debt  into  tbe  bargain. 


We 


i  Wii 


•\  EATES  S 

[In  a  loud  voice,  at  if  appealing  lo  the  general 
rente  of  jutlice-}  No  one  can't  call  me  idle,  but 
I'm  not  fit  now  for  what  I  once  was.  I've  twice 
had  ft  miscarriage.  And  as  to  John,  he's  but  a 
poor  creature.  He's  been  to  the  shepherd  at  Zer- 
tau,  but  he  couldn't  do  him  no  good,  and  .  .  . 
you  can't  do  more  than  you've  strength  for.  .  .  . 
We  works  as  hard  as  ever  we  can.  This  many  a 
week  I've  been  at  it  till  far  on  into  the  night  An' 
we'll  keep  our  heads  above  water  right  enangh  if 
I  can  just  get  a  bit  o'  strength  into  me.  But  yon 
must  have  pity  on  us,  Mr.  Pfeifer,  sir.  [Eagertif. 
coaxinglg.]  You'll  please  be  so  very  kind  as  to  let 
me  have  a  few  pence  on  the  next  job,  sir? 

pFBirXR 

I   allentio*.^   Fiedler,   one   and   two- 


[Paging   1 


Wravkh's  Wif 


Only  a  few  pence,  to  buy  bread  with.     We  can't 
[ct  DO  more  credit     We've  a  lot  o'  little  ones. 


KXDMAKN 

[Half  ande  to  the  .Apphrxtick,  in  a  terio-comic 
tone.]  "  Every  year  brings  a  child  to  the  linen- 
wearei'a  wife,  hei^-ho,  heigh-bo,  beigh." 


J 
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Apprentice 
[Takex  up  the  rhyme,  half  tinging.]    "  And  the 
little   brat    it's   blind   the   first   weeks   of  its   life, 
beigh-ho,  heigh-ho,  heigh." 


\^ifot  touching  the  money  which  the  eaihier  ha* 
counted  out  to  him.]  We've  always  got  one  and 
fourpence  for  the  web. 

Pfeifeh 
[Call*  acrou.}    If  our  terms  don't  suit  you,  Rei- 
mann,  yon  have  only  to  snv  so.     There's  no  scar- 
city   of   weavers  —  especially    of   your   sort.     For 
fnll  weight  we  give   full  pay. 


this  . 


Reimann 
anj-thing  can  be  wrong  with  the  weight  o' 

Pfeifeh 
You  bring  a  piece  of  foatian  with  no  faults  in 
il,  and  there  will  be  no  fault  in  the  pay. 

Reimann 
It's  clean  impossible  that  there's  too  many  knots 
itt  this  web.  . 

Pfeifer 
[Etamining.'i    If  you  want  to  live  well,  then  be 
•nre  yoo  weave  well. 
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HsiBEB 
[Hat  remained  Mtandiiig  near  Pfkifkb,  to  at  to 
trisf  on  atig  favourable  opportunitg.  He  laugkt 
at  Pfeifeh's  tittle  icitlirum,  then  ttept  forirard 
and  again  addrettet  Aim.]  I  wanted  tu  ask  you, 
sir,  if  you  would  pcrtiaps  hare  the  great  kindness 
not  to  take  my  adranoc  of  sixpence  off  to-day's 
pay?  My  missus  has  bern  bedridden  since  Febru- 
ary. She  can't  do  a  hind's  turn  for  me,  an'  I've 
to  pay  a  bobbin  girl.     An*  so  .  .  . 

Pfeifer 
{Take*  a  pimch  of  majf-]   Heiber,  do  yon  think 
I  have  DO  one  to  attend  to  bat  yoa?     The  otfaen 
roost  have  their  turn. 


As  the  waip  was  given  me  I  took  it  home  and 
fastened  it  to  the  beam.  I  caa*t  bring  back  no 
better  yam  than  I  gets. 


If  yoa'rc  not  sati«6ed,  you  need  eome  for  no 
more.  There  are  plc*ly  ready  to  tramp  the  soles 
off  their  shoes  to  get  ft. 


NSTHUfX 

{To  RxiMANX.]   Don't  roa  w^ 


m 


I  can^  brinit  myvrlf  to  take  saeli  p^. 


J 
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Nbumann 
[Paging    no    further    attention    to    Reimann.] 
Hdber,  one  shilling.     Deduct  sixpence  for  pay  it, 
«](ance.     Leaves  sixpence. 

Hbibeb 
[Goet  up  to  the  tabic,  tooled  at  the  money,  tiandi 
Asking  hi*   head  as  if  unable  to  believe  hit  eyet, 

HcB    slotidji    takes    it    up.]   Well,    I    never! 

[Sighing.]   Oh  dear,  oh  dear! 

Old  Baumert 
[Looking     into    Heibeh's    face.l    Yes,    Franz, 
lliat'a  80 !     There's  matter  enough  for  sighing. 


[Speaking  teith  difflcullg.]    I've  n  girl  lyin'  sick 
*l  home  too,  an'  she  needs  a  bottle  of  medicine. 

Old  Bachert 
What's  wrong  with  her? 

Heider 
Well,  you  see,  she's  always  been  a  sickly  bit  of 
*  thing.  I  don't  know  ...  I  needn't  mind  tell- 
W  you  —  she  brouglit  her  trouble  with  her.  It's 
"n  her  blood,  and  it  brc.iks  out  here,  there,  and 
Wfrywherc. 

Old  Baumert 
It's  always  the  way.     Let   folks  be  poor,  and 
one  trouble  comes  to  thtm  on  the  top  of  another. 
There's  no  help  for  it  and  there's  no  end  to  it. 
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[Act  I 
,   cloth,    father 


Old  Baumeht 


We  hai 


I  bite  i 


hjid  the  little  dog  killed. 
much  on  him,  for  the  poor  beast  wa. 
A  nice  little  dog  he  was !     I  couldn' 

self.     I  hadn't  the  heart  to  do  it. 


the  house,  and 
There's  not 
half  starved, 
kill  biiD  my 


Pfbifer 
[Ilai     inspected     Becker's     tveb     and     caUs.] 
Becker,  one  and  threepence. 

Becker 
That's  what  you  might  give  to  a  beggar;  it's  not 
pay. 

Pfeifer  « 

Every  one  who  has  been  attended  to  must  clear 
out.     We  haven't  room  to  turn  round  in. 


Becker 
[To  tkote  ttanding  near,  tvitkout  lowering  hit 
voice.1  It's  a  beggarly  pittance,  nothing  else.  A 
man  works  his  treadle  from  early  morning  till  late 
at  night,  an'  when  he's  bent  over  his  loom  for  days 
an'  days,  tired  to  death  every  evening,  sick  with 
the  doat  and  the  heat,  he  finds  he's  made  a  beggarly 
one  and  threepence ! 


J 
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PpElFER 

No  irapudence  allowed  here. 

Beckkb 
If  joD  think  I'll  hold  my  tongue  for  your  tellin', 
Toa'ie  much  miatsJken. 

Pfeiper 
[Eirtaimt.]    We'll   see   about  that!      [Ruskei   to 
ttf  glatt    door    and    calls    into    the    office^]      Mv. 
Dfeisaiger,    Mr,     Dreissiger,    will    you    be    good 
Otongh  to  come  here  ? 

S»ler  Dbkibbioeb.     About  forty,  full-bodied,  tuth- 
tnatic.     Look*  tevere. 

Di 
What  is  it,  Pfeifer? 


[Spite  full  If.]    Becker  says   he  won't  be   told  to 
wid  hia  tongue. 

Dreissioer 
[Orstf*  himtrlf  up,  tbrowg  back  hit  head,  atarci 
■I  Bbckeb;   hit   nottrih   trfmble.]    Oh,   indeed!  — 
Bfckcr.   [To  Pfeifer.]    Jahethcmnn?  .  .  . 

[The  clcrhg  nod, 

Becker 
[Imolenlli/.]   Yes,  Mr.  Drcissiger,  ves!   [Point- 
ing to   himtelf.]    This   is   the   man.    [Pointing   to 
DuiwaxR.]   And  that's  a  man  too ! 
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^M 

Dreisbigeb 

MM 

^                      [Angrils.]   Fellow,  how  dare 

yon? 

Vi 

Pfeifer 

He's  too  well  off.     He'll  go 
once  too  often,  though. 

dancing 

or  the  ice 

Becker 

[ReckleMlg.]    You  shut  up,  you  Jack-in-the-box.     ' 
Your   mother   muat   have   gone   dancing   once   too 
often  with  Satan  to  have  got  such  a  devil  for  a 

son. 

Dreissider 

1 

[Now   in  a   violent  paitton, 
tongue  this  moment,  sir,  or  .  . 
[He  tremble*  and  lakei 
Kard. 

'o  fer, 

Hold   your      i 
*tep»  for- 

Bkcker 

[Holding   hi»  ground  Hecdily.^   Vm 
My  hearing's  quite  good  yet. 

not    deaf. 

1 

Dreisbiger 

[Controls  himielf,  atk*   in   an  apparently    cool 
fca*in«*  lone.~\   Was  this  fellow  not  one  of  the  pack 
.  .  .?                                                                                        1 

Pfeifer 

He- 

8  Bielau  weaver.     Whe 

n  there- 

any  mis- 

chief  going,  they're  sure  to  be  i 

n  it 

J 
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Dri 


[TnmbliMg.^  Well,  I  give  you  all  warning: 
the  same  tbing  happens  again  as  lust  night  — 
troop  of  half-drunken  cubs  marching  past  ray  v  ~ 
don  singing  that  low  song  .  .  . 


Is  it  "  Bloody  Justice  "  you  mean? 

Dbeibsioer 
You  know  well  enough  what  I  mean.  I  tell  yon 
tW  if  1  bear  il  again  I'll  get  hold  of  one  of  you, 
nod  —  mind,  I'm  not  joking  — before  the  justice 
he  shall  go.  And  if  I  can  find  out  who  it  was  that 
made  up  that  vile  doggerel  .  .  . 

Becker 
It's  a  grand  song,  that's  what  it  is ! 

Di 


Another  word  and  I  send  for  the  police  on  the 
spot,  without  more  ado.  I'll  make  short  work  with 
Ttrn  young  fellows.  I've  got  the  better  of  very 
different  men  before  now. 


I  believe  you  there.  A  real  thoroughbred  man- 
nfacturcr  will  get  the  better  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred weavers  in  the  time  it  takes  you  to  turn  lound 
—  sw.ilJow  'em  up,  and  not  leave  as  much  aa  a 
bone.  He's  got  four  stomachs  like  a  cow,  and 
teeth  like  a  wolf.     That's  nothing  to  liim  at  all  I 


Dreissiqer 
[To  hU  clerks.]  That  man  gets 
from  UB. 


Becker 


It's  all  the  Si 
loom  or  by  the 


whether  I  starve  at  my 


Oreissigke 
Out  you  go,  then,  this  moment! 

Beckxk 
[Determinedlg.l    Not  without  my  pay. 

Dreissiqeb 
How  much  U  owing  to  the  fellow,  Neumann? 

Neuuikn 
One  and  thrcc]>ciice- 

DREtmoEa 
[Ttke*  Ike  mo»eg  kmrriedlf  out  of  th*  eOMUer'M 
h»md,  mmd  fHig*  it  on  the  tahU.  »o  that  tomt  of  the 
nin*  nil  of  «■  to  Ike  floor.]   Their  yoa  are,  then; 
aud  now,  ant  of  mr  >iglit  with  yoa ! 

BxcKxa 
N«l  wttbMt  «.▼  pay. 


Dwty««M«  AljriBgtWR?  Ify«Nid«ittake 
I  wd  fa  ...  It's  cXKtty  twehv  nam  ,  .  .  Tht- 
Ijrwa  ««  «<Mitaf  Mt  <«r  their  diiaa-  .  .  . 
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'  gels   my   pay   into   my    hand  —  lierc  —  iLat's 
where ! 

[Point*  milk  the  fingert  of  his  right  hand 
at  the  palm  of  kU  left. 

Dreissiger 
[To    the    Apprentice.]    Pick    up    Ihe    money, 
Tilgner. 

\The  Apprentice  lifts  the  money  and  putt 
it  into  Becker's  hand. 

Becker 

Ertrything  in  proper  order. 

[Deliberately  toket  an  old  parte  out  of  his 
packet  and  puts  the  moneg  into  il. 

Dreissiger 
[As  Becker  still  does  not  move  awag.l  Well? 
Do  ;ou  want  me  to  come  and  help  you? 

[Sign*  of  agitation  are  observable  among 
the  crowd  of  weavers.  A  long,  loud 
ngh  it  heard,  and  then  a  fall.  General 
interest  it  at  once  diverted  to  this  new 
event. 

Dreissioer 
IVhat's  the  matter  tberc? 

CuoRL-s  OF  Wk4VER8  and  Woubn 
"Some    one's    fainted." — "It's    a    little    sickly 
boy." — "  Is  it  a  fit,  or  what? 


r 
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Dreishioer 
What  do  you  sny?     Fainted?      {H:  goet  nearer. 

Old  Weaver 
There  he  lica,  any  way. 

[Tkey  make  room.     A   boy  of  about  eight 
it  teen  lying  on  the  floor  at  if  dead, 

Dbeibsioeb 
Does  any  one  know  the  boy? 

Old  Weavhh 
He's  not  from  our  village. 

Old  Badmkrt 

He's  like  one  of  weaver  Heinrich's  boys.    [Lookt 

at  him  more  cloiely.]  Yes,  that's  Heinrich's  little 

PhUip. 

Dreisiger 
Where  do  they  live? 

Old  Badhert 
Up  near  ns  in  Kaschbaeh,  sir.     He  goes  round 
playin'  music  in  the  evenings,  and  all  day  he's  at 
the    loom.     They've   nine   children    an'    a  tenth   a 
eoming. 

Chorus  of  Weavers  and  Women 
"  They're  terrible  put  to  it" — "  The  rain  cornea 
through    their    roof."^"  The    woman    hasn't    two 
shirts  among  Ihc  nine." 


I 
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Old  Baumbrt 


[Taking   Ike   bog   by   the  orm.]    Noi 
»W'8  wrong  with  you?      Wake  up,  111' 


Some  of  you  help  me,  and  we'll  get  him  up. 
It's  disgrncefiil  to  send  a  sickly  child  this  distance. 
Bring  gome  water,  Pfeifer. 

Woman 
{Htlfnng  to  lift  the  fcoj.]   Sure  you're  not  goin' 
btbe  foolish  and  die,  lad! 

DrEIBSI  OEB 

firondy,  Pfeifer,  brandy  will  be  better. 

BEeicER 

[Forgotlen  by  all,  hat  stood  looking  on.     With 

iu  hand  on  the  door-latch,  he  now  calU  loudly  and 

laiiftng/y.]     Give  him  something  to  cat,  an'  he'll 

■ooa  be  all  rig^t.  [Goei  out. 


That  fellow 
Older  the  arm,  Ni 
grt  him  into  my 


DBEieaiGER 

come  to  a  bad  end.- 


^Vhat.' 


-  Take  him 


NaUMANN 

He  Baid   something,  Mr.    Dre 
"e  moving. 

Dreibsio&r 
What  —  what  is  it,  boy  ? 


siger.     Hia  lips 
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[Ac,! 

Bov 

■ 

ffVhUpirt.]    I'm  h— l.ungry. 

M 

Woman 

m 

I  think  he  says  — 

9 

DREtSatOER 

We'U   find   out.     Don't  Btop.     Let  t 
to   snj    room.     He    cnn    lie   on    the 

s  get  hira 
jofa    there. 

We'll  hear  what  the  doctor  soys. 

[DnEiasioER,  Neumann,  and  the 
lead  the  boy  into  ike  office.  The  tveav- 
ert  begin  to  bekave  like  tchool-children 
when  their  matter  has  left  the  clatt- 
TOOm.  Thetf  ttretch  themiplvet,  tvhit- 
per,  move  from  one  foot  to  the  other,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  momenta  are  con- 
verting loudly. 

Oi-n  Baumert 
I  believe  as  how  Becker  was  ligfat, 

Choritb  op  Weavers  and  Women 
"  He  did  say  something  like  that." — "  ItV  noth- 
in'  new  here  to  fall  down  from  hunger," — "  God 
knows  what's  to  cowe  of  'em  in  winter  if  tbis  cut- 
tin'  down  o'  wages  goes  on." — ■-"  An'  this  year  the 
potatoes  aren't  no  good  at  all." — "  Things "11  get 
worse  and  worse  till  we're  all  done  for  together." 


Oli 


The  but  thing  a 
a  rope  round  his   i 


aan  could  do  would  be  to  put 
I'k  and   hang  hisself   on    bis 
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oini  loom,  like  vreavei'  Nentwich.  [To  another  old 
rfnrrr.]  Here,  take  a  pinch.  I  was  at  Neurode 
jeslerday.  My  brother-in-law,  he  worka  in  the 
muff  factory  there,  and  he  give  me  a  grain  or  two. 
Have  you  anytliing  good  in  your  kerchief? 

Old  Weaver 
Only  &  little  pearl  barley.     I  was  coming  along 
behind  Ulbrich  the  miller's  cart,  and  there  was  a 
ilit  in  one  of  the  sacks.     I  can  tell  yoii  we'll  be 


gW  a 


it 


I 


Old  Baomeht 
There's  twenty-two  mills   in    Peterawaldau,  but 
rf  all  they  grind,  there's  never  nothin'  cornea  our 
My. 

Old  Wbateh 
We  most  keep  up  heart.     There's  always  some- 
thin'  comes  to  lielp  us  on  again, 

HciBER 

Yes,  when  we're  hungry,  we  can  pray  to  all  the 
aajnts  to  help  us,  and  if  that  don't  fill  our  bellies 
we  can  put  a  pebble  in  onr  mouths  and  suck  it. 
Eh,  Banmcrt? 

Re-enler  DaEissiaER,  Pfbipeh,  and  Neumann. 
DttEiasioEit 

It  was  notiiing  serious.  The  boy  is  all  right 
again.  [ITallff  about  e^citetUt/,  paiiling.l  But  all 
the  same  it's  a  disgrace.  The  child's  so  weak  tliat 
a  puff  of  wind  would  blow  him  over.  How  peo- 
ple, how  any  parents  can  be  so  thoughtless  is  what 
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passes  iny  cmnprcliension.  Loading  him  with  two 
heavy  pieces  of  fustian  to  carry  six  good  miles! 
No  one  would  believe  it  that  hadn't  seen  it.  It 
simply  means  that  I  shall  have  to  make  a  rule  that 
no  goods  brought  by  children  will  be  t.iken  over. 
[He  rpalks  up  and  down  silently  for  a  fete  mo- 
menu.]  I  sincerely  trust  such  a  thing  will  not 
occur  again. —  Who  gets  all  the  blame  for  it? 
Why,  of  course  the  manufacturer.  It's  entirely 
onr  fault.  If  some  poor  little  fellow  sticks  in  the 
snow  in  winter  and  goes  to  sleep,  a  special  cor- 
respondent arrives  post-haste,  and  in  two  days  we 
have  a  blood-curdling  story  served  up  in  all  the 
papers.  Is  any  blame  laid  on  the  father,  the  par- 
ents, that  send  such  a  child? — Not  a  bit  of  it. 
How  should  they  be  to  hlame?  It's  all  the  manu- 
facturer's fault  —  he's  made  the  scapegoat.  They 
flatter  the  weaver,  and  give  the  manufacturer  noth- 
ing but  abuse — he's  a  cruel  man,  with  a  heart 
like  a  stone,  a  dangerous  fellow,  at  whose  calves 
every  cur  of  a  journalist  may  take  a  bite.  He 
lives  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  and  pays  the  poor 
weavers  starvation  wages.  In  the  flow  of  his  elo- 
quence the  writer  forgets  to  mention  that  such  a 
man  has  his  cares  too  and  his  sleepless  nights; 
that  he  runs  risks  of  which  the  workman  never 
dreams;  that  he  is  often  driven  distracted  by  all 
the  calculations  he  has  to  make,  and  all  the  differ- 
ent things  he  has  to  take  into  account ;  that  he  has 
to  struggle  for  his  very  life  against  competition; 
and  that  no  day  passes  without  some  annoyance 
or  some  loss.  And  think  of  the  manufacturer's  re- 
sponsibilities, think  of  the  numbers  that  depend 
on  him,  that  look  to  him  for  their  daily  bread. 
No,  No!  none  of  you  need  wish  yourselves  in  my 
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shoes  —  you  would  soon  Lave  enough  of  it,  [After 
«  moment's  reflection.]  You  all  saw  how  that  fel- 
low, that  scoundrel  Backer,  behaved.  Now  he'll 
go  and  spread  about  all  sorts  of  talcs  of  my  hnrd- 
heartedness,  of  how  my  weavers  are  turned  off  for 
»  mere  trifle,  without  a  moment's  iiotite.  la  that 
true?     Am  I  so  very  unmerciful? 

Chorus  of  Voicki 


Obeisbioer 
It  doesn't  seem  to  me  that  I  am.  And  yet  these 
ne'ei^do-wells  come  round  singing  low  songs  ahout 
M  manufacturers  —  prnting  about  hunger,  with 
enough  in  their  pockets  to  pay  for  quarts  of  bad 
brandy.  If  they  would  like  to  know  what  want 
is,  let  them  go  and  ask  the  lincn-wcavera :  they  can 
tell  something  about  it.  But  you  here,  you  fus- 
tian-weavers, have  every  reason  to  thank  God  that 
things  are  no  worse  than  they  are.  And  I  put  it 
to  all  the  old,  industrious  weavers  present:  Is  a 
good  workman  able  to  gain  a  living  in  my  etnploy- 
ineBt,  or  is  he  not? 

Many  Voices 


Dreissioer 
There  now!  You  see!  Of  course  such  a  fel- 
w  as  that  Becker  can't.  I  advise  you  to  keep 
young  lads  in  check.  If  there's  mueh  more 
^  this  sort  of  thing,  I'll  shut  up  sliop  —  give  up 
(Bte  business  altogether,  and  then  you  can  shift  for 


yourselvea,    get   work    where    you    like  —  perhaps 
Mr.  Becker  will  provide  it. 

FiHBT  Weaveb's  Wifk 
[Ha*  come  close  la  Dreissirer,  and  removet  a 
little   Just   from  his  coat   with  creeping  aervUilg.} 
You've  been  an'  rubbed  agin  Bomething,  sir. 

Dbeissioer 
Business  is  as  bad  as  it  can  be  just  now,  yon 
know  that  yourselves.  Instead  of  making  money, 
I  am  losing  it  every  day.  If,  in  spite  of  this,  I 
take  care  that  my  weavers  ore  kept  in  work,  I  look 
for  some  little  gratitude  from  them.  I  have  thou- 
sands of  pieces  of  cloth  in  stock,  and  don't  know 
if  111  ever  he  able  to  seU  them.  Well,  now,  I've 
heard  how  many  weavers  hereabouts  are  out  of 
work,  and — I'll  leave  Pfeifer  to  give  the  par- 
ticulars—  but  this  much  I'll  tell  you,  just  to  show 
you  my  good  will.  ...  I  can't  deal  out  charity  all 
round;  I'm  not  rich  enough  for  tliat;  but  I  can 
give  the  people  who  are  out  of  work  the  chance  of 
earning  at  any  rate  a  little.  It's  a  great  business 
risk  I  run  by  doing  it,  but  that's  my  affair.  1  say 
to  myself:  Better  that  a  miin  should  work  for  a 
bite  of  bread  than  that  lie  should  starve  altogether. 
Am  I  not  right? 


Cuonus  OP  Voices 


Yes,  yes,  s 


DRElEBiaEll 

And  therefore  I  am  ready  to  give  employment 

to  two   hundred   more  wcuvera.  Pfeifer  wiJl   tell 

you  on  what  conditions.  [He  turns  to  go. 
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FiRW  Weaver's  Wif 


[Come*  iettpeen  him  and  the  door,  tpcakt  hur- 
"rdly,  eagerli/,  implaTingly.]  Oh,  if  you  please, 
)ir,  will  you  let  me  ask  you  if  you'll  be  so  good 
■ .  .  I've  been  twice  laid  up  for  ,  .  . 

Dreissigek 
[Hatfiti/.}   Speak  to  Pfeifer,  good  woman.     I'm 
too  late  as  it  ia.        {^Paisei  on,  leaving  her  standing. 


[Slops  him  again.  In  an  injured,  complaining 
tone.}  I  have  a  complaint  to  make,  if  you  please, 
<ir,  Mr.  Pfeifer  refuses  to  .  .  .  I've  always  got 
Boe  and  two-pence  for  a  web  .  .  . 

DnEisgiGER 

[Inlerrupls  him.]  Mr.  Pfeifer 's  my  manager. 
There  be  is.      Apply  to  bim. 

H£IBE» 

[Detaining  Dbeisbioeu;  hurriedlt/  and  confas- 
nU}.]  O  sir,  1  wanted  to  ask  if  you  would  p'r'ups, 
If  I  might  p'r'aps  ...  if  Mr-  Pfeif<:r  might  .  .  . 
night  .  .  . 

Dkeihsiubr 
liat  is  it  yoti  want  ? 


That  advance  pay  I  had  last  time,  sir ;  I  thought 
pVapB  you  would  kindly  .  .  . 
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DREieglQER 

I  have  no  idea  what  you  are  talking  about. 

Heiber 
I'm  awful  hard  up,  sir,  because  .  .  . 

DREiaaiGER 

These   are   things    Pfeifer   must  look    into  ^ — I 

really    liave    not   the    time.     Arrange    the    matter 

with  Pfeifer.  [lie  escapes  into  the  office. 

[The    tupplicanti    look    helplestlg    at    one 

another,  tigh,  and  take  their  placet  again 

among  Ike  olkert. 

Pfeifer 
[Reniming  his   task   of  inspection.^   Well,   An- 
nie, let  us  see  tphat  yours  is  like. 

Old  Baumert 
How  mueh  is  we  to  get  for  the  web,  then,  Mr— 
Pfeifer? 


One  shilling  a  web. 

Old  Baumert 

Has  it  eonie  to  that ! 

[Excited  ftthispering  and  m 
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THE  SECOND  ACT 

^  nuUl  room  in  the  house  of  Wilhklm  Anboroe, 
weaver  and  cottager  in  the  village  of  Kasch' 
bach,  in  the  Eulengebirge. 

*■  thit  room,  which  does  not  vieature  lix  feet  from 
the  dilapidated  ivooden  fioor  to  the  smoke- 
hiackened  ra  fieri,  tit  four  people.  Two 
young  girlt,  Emua  and  Bertha  Baumeht, 
are  working  at  their  looms;  Mother  Bau- 
UEBT,  a  decrepit  old  woman,  tits  on  a  stool 
betide  the  bed,  with  a  winding-wheel  in  front 
of  her;  her  idiot  ton  Auoust  sits  on  a  foot- 
stool, also  minding.  He  is  twenty,  hat  a 
small  body  and  head,  and  long,  spider-like 
legs  and  arms. 

*int,  rosy  evening  light  makes  its  way  through 
two  small  windows  in  the  right  wall,  which 
have  their  broken  panes  pasted  over  leitk 
paper  or  stuffed  with  straw.  It  lights  up  the 
flaxen  hair  of  the  girls,  which  falls  loose  on 
their  slender  white  necks  and  thin  bare  shoul- 
ders, and  their  coarse  chemises.  These,  with 
a  short  petticoat  of  the  roughest  linen,  form 
their  whale  attire.  The  warm  glow  falls  on 
the  old  woman's  face,  neck,  and  breast  —  a 
face  worn  away  to  a  skeleton,  with  shrivelled 
skin  and  sunken  eyes,  red  and  watery  with 
smoke,  dust,  and  working  by   lamplight  —  a 


i 


3O0r  rUH  '.TeA\'HH»  [Jka  n 


V»fl'sf    iOftrp'   'Vfrfs.    'wrrmisteti    ttamL 

itft^itf^     ifvrxtr     fimrvr    vti&     nndad»    ngg^ 

^&r^  6f  /V  Atfkt  fmdl  im  aim  ligfUmi  wfy  witk 
jfM¥4^^  jtt&vm-h^mek^  ^uttudmai^  and  amg  dr  M 

fai€  f^f^  stre  kangimg  6a  drif,  mai  Mmad  (k 
0$&t^  $0  m  eMeeUam  if  mmrtfd^nm  famftcr.  0^ 
ihs  henek  nUmd  Mtmt  mid  pais  mmd  €oMm§ 
ffi^funUp  sm4  foUA^  fmrimgs  mwr  tmd  mti  oil 
H,  im  paper,  to  dry,  Hmmks  of  ffmrm  «s^ 
fffU  hang  from  the  nftert;  hm^teU  of  hdy 
bin0  0i(ind  henide  the  looms.  In  the  hack 
fPttU  ihfff!  is  a  low  door  nntkomt  foitening. 
tlfinhlr  H  a  bundle  of  rcUlow  wands  u  set  up 
tlgtlinsf  fhf  wall,  and  beyond  them  lie  s(mt 
tffiftttiffpd  quarter-bushel  baskets. 

fht^  Hl«m  U  full  of  sound  —  the  rhythmic  thud  of 
^ftf*  hmmSf  shaking  floor  and  walls,  the  dick 
t^nd  h^ilh  of  the  shuttles  passing  back  and 
f\^fi^¥d^  ^nd  the  steady  whirr  of  the  mad- 
^^^-¥h^t^s>  Ukt  the  hum  of  gigantic  bees. 

\tit  ^  ^/^%?V)w*v  f«^rf)J^  fviv^,  as  the  gisis  stsf 

^^rni'f'n^  iWrrf  ^'^^  /^nt  t^hrir  whs.}  Got  te 

'7%r  rld**^  t}-^  fhir   tmf'  prth,  dhout 


[Fiflfen.l   Yea,  it's  real  bad  yarn  they've 
u  tfajs  time. 

Emma 
What  can  have  happened  to  father?     He's  been 


Mother  Baumkrt 
That  he  has !  yes.     Where  in  the  wide  world  c 
Kbe> 

Bertha 
Don't  you  worry  yourself,  motlier. 

Mother  Bauuert 
I  can't  help  it.  Bertha  lass. 

[Emma  begin*  to  weave  agai 


Stop  a  minute,  Emma ! 

Emma 
What  is  il ! 

Bertha 
J  tliought  I  heard  some  one. 

Emma 
It'll  be  Ansorge  comin'  honi' 


Enter  Fritz,  a  Utile,  barefooted,  ragged  boy   of 
four. 

Fritz 
[Whimpering.^   I'm  hungry,  mot^her. 

EUMA 

Wait,    Fritsel,    wait    a    bit!     G ran" father'!  1    be 
here  very  soon,  on'  he's  bringin'  bread  along  with 


But  I'm  awfiJ  hungry,  mother. 

Emma 
Be  a  good  boy  now,  Frit*.  Listen  to  what  I'm 
tellin'  you.  He'll  be  here  this  minute.  He's 
bringin'  nice  bread  an'  nice  corn-coffee;  an'  when 
we  stops  workin'  raother'll  take  the  tater  peelin's 
and  carry  them  to  the  fanner,  and  the  farmer'll 
give  her  a  drop  o'  good  buttermilk  for  her  little 
boy. 


FaiTz 

Where's 

I  grandfather  gone? 

Emma 

To  the 

manufacturer,  Fritz, 

Fritz 

To  the 

manufacturer? 

i 
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Ym,  yes,  Fritz,  down  to  Drcissiger's  at  PetCM- 
*.lldno. 

Fritz 
Is  it  there  he  gets  the  bread  ? 

Yes;  Dreissiger  gives  him  money,  and  then  he 
liujs  tiie  bread. 

Fritz 
Does  he  give  him  a  heap  of  money? 

Emma 
[Impatienllj/.^   Oh,  stop  that  chatter,  boy. 

[She    and    Bkrtha    go    on    tveaving    for   a 
time,  and  then  both  stop  again. 

Bbhtha 
August,  go  and  ask  Ansorge  if  he'll  give  us  a 
"gilt.         [AuGosT  goet  out  accompanied  by   Fritz, 

Mother  Baumert 

[overcome  by  her  childith  apprehension,  whim- 
P"».]    Eimnn!  Bertha!  where  c'n  the  man  be  stay- 


Maybe  he  looked  in  to  see  Hauffe. 
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Mother  BAuionT 


[Crging.]  What  if  bc'a   aittin'  drinkin'   i 
public-faoose  ? 


Don't  cry,  molher!     Yoa  know  well  enoDgb  fa- 
ther's not  the  man  to  do  tliat. 

Mother  Bimtiikht 
[Half  dittracted  bg  a  multitude  of  gloomy  fore- 
bodingt.^  What  .  ,  ,  what  .  ,  .  what's  to  become 
of  us  if  he  don't  come  home?  if  be  drinka  the 
money,  an'  don't  bring  us  nothin'  at  all?  There's 
not  so  much  as  a  handful  o'  sn\i  in  the  house  — 
not  a  bite  o'  bread,  nor  a  bit  o'  wood  for  the  fire. 

Bertha 
Wait  a  bit,  mother!     It's  moonlight  just  now. 
We'll  take  August  with  ua  nnd  go  into  the 
and  get  some  sticks. 


Mother  Baumert 


Yes,  on'  be  caught  by  the  forester. 
Ansorcie,   an   old   meaver  of  gigantic   ttature,   teho 
ha»   to  bend  down   to  get  into  the  room,  putt 
hi*  head  and  thoulden  in  at  the  door.     Long, 
unkempt  hair  and  beard. 

Ansoroe 
What's  wanted? 


Light,  if  you  please. 
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[In   a   muffled   voice,   a*   if   rpeaking   i 
'Ocm.]   There 'a  good  daylight  yet. 


MoTHEB  Bauhert 
Is  we  to  Bit  in  the  dark  next? 


I  I've  to  do  the  same  mnyaelf.  [Goet  Out. 

Bertha 
It's  easy  to  see  that  lie's  a  miser. 


Well,  there's  nothin'  for  it  but  to  sit  an'  wait 
>is  pleasure. 

inter  Mrs.  Heinrich,  a  tvoman  of  Ihirlg,  heavg 
ipitk  child;  an  expre*sion  of  torturing  anx- 
iefg  and  apprehension  on  her  tvora  face. 

Mrs.  Heinrich 
Good  evenin"  t'you  all. 

Mother  Baumeht 
Well,  Jenny,  and  what's  your  news? 

Mrs.  HeiNRicii 
[iVho  limpn.]    I've  got  a  piece  o'  glass  into  my 
foot 
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Berth  A 
sit  down,  then,  an'  I'll  sec  if  I  c'n  get 


[Mns.  Heinhich  teatt  hertelf.  Bertha 
kneels  down  in  front  of  her,  and  ex- 
amines her  foot. 

Mother  Bauhert 
How  are  ye  all  at  home,  Jenny? 

Mrs.  Hkinrich 
[Breakt  out  despairingly.^   Things  is  in  a  terri- 
ble way  with  us ! 

[She  struggle*  in  vain  againtt  a  ruth  of 
teari;  theameept  tilentlt/. 

Mother  Baomert 
The  best  thing  as  could  happen  to  the  likes  o' 
us,  Jenny,  would  be  if  God  had  pity  on  ua  an'  took 
us  away  out  o"  this  weary  world. 

Mas.  Heinrich 
\No  longer  able  to  control  hertelf,  tcreamt,  ttill 
crging.]  My  children's  starvin'.  {_Sobt  and 
moan*.]  I  don't  know  what  to  do  no  more!  I  c'n 
work  till  I  dappa  —  I'm  more  dead'n  alive  — 
things  don't  get  different!  There's  nine  hungry 
mouths  to  fill!  W'c  got  a  bit  o'  bread  last  night, 
but  it  wasn't  enough  even  for  the  two  smallest 
ones.  Who  was  I  to  give  it  to,  eh?  They  all 
cried;  Mc,  me,  mother!  give  it  to  me.'  .  .  .  An' 
if  it's  like  this  while  I'm  still  on  my  feet,  what'Il 
it  be  when  I've  to  take  to  bed?     Oar  few  taters 
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d  washed  away.     We  haven't  n  tiling  to  put  in 
t  mouths. 


[Ha*  removed  the  bit  of  glatt  and  mathed  the 
Wund.]  We'll  put  a  rag  round  it.  Emma,  see  if 
fOD  con  find  one. 

Mother  Bauuert 
We're  no  better  off'n  you,  Jenny. 

Mas.  Heinrich 
You  has  your  girls,  any  way.  You've  a  hns- 
iand  as  c'n  work.  Mine  was  taken  with  one  a'  his 
its  last  week  again  —  so  bad  that  I  didn't  know 
ithat  to  do  with  him,  and  was  lialf  out  o'  my  mind 
With  fright.  And  when  he's  had  a  turn  like  that, 
be  can't  stir  out  o'  bed  under  a  week. 

Mother  Baumert 

ae's    no    better.     He's    go  in'    to    pieces,    too. 

He's  breathin's  bad  now  as  well  as  Iiis  back.     An' 

&ere's  not  a  farthin'  nor  a  farthin's  worth  in  the 

kouse.     If  he  don't  bring  a  few  pence  with  him  to- 

ty,  I  don't  know  what  we're  to  do. 


It's  the  truth  she's  tellin'  yon,  Jenny.     We  had 
let  father  take  the  little  dog  with  him  to-day,  to 

fcave  bim  killed,  that  we  might  get  a  bite  into  our 

■tomacha  again ! 

Mrs.  Heinrich 
n't  you  got  as  much  as  a  handful  o'  flour  to 
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Moths  a  Bauuert 
An'    that   we    haven't,    Jenny.     There's    not    as 
much  as  a  grain  o'  salt  in  the  house. 

Mrs.  HEiffRicH 
Well,  then,  I  don't  know  .  .  .  [RUet,  atandt 
liill,  brooding,]  1  don't  know  what'll  be  the  end 
o'  this  1  It's  more'n  I  c'n  bear,  IScreamt  in  rage 
and  detpair.]  I'd  be  contented  if  it  was  oothin' 
but  pigs'  food !  —  But  I  can't  go  home  again 
emplj-handed — ^that  I  can't.  God  forgive  me,  I 
sec  no  other  way  out  of  it.     [She  limpt  quickly  out, 

[Callt   after    her   in    a    rraming    voice.]    Jenny, 
Jenny!  don't  you  be  doin'  anjrthing  foolish,  now! 

Bkktha 
She'll  do  herself  no  harm,  mother.     You  needn't 
be  afraid. 

EuuA 
That's  the  way  she  always  goes  on. 

[Seat*  kertelf  at  the  loom  and  meavet  for  a 
few  second*. 
Avavn  enter*,  carrying  a  tallotv  candle,  and  light- 
ing  hi*    father.    Old    Bavmbrt,    who    foliate* 
close  behind  him,  *taggering  under  a    heavy 
bundle  of  gam. 

Mother  Bauuert 
Oh,  father,  where  have  you  been  all  this  long 
time?     Where  hare  you  been? 


J 


Old  Badhert 
Came  now,  motiii^r,  don't  fnll  on  n  man  like  that. 

Give   nie   time    to   get   iny    breath    first.      An"   look 

who  I've  brougJit  with  me. 

MoRiTz  Jaeger  comei  ttoaplng  in  at  the  law  door, 
Rctervc  soldier,  ncwlg  discharged.  Middle 
height,  TOay-ckeeked,  mililarg  carriage.  Hi* 
cap  on  the  lide  of  his  head,  husiar  foMkion, 
vhole  clolket  and  thoes,  a  clean  shirt  tvilhout 
collar.     Drams  himself  up  and  salutes. 


[In  a   hearty   i 
mert! 


Jaeoer 


,'enin',  nuntie  Bau- 


Well,  well  now!  and  to  think  you've  got  back! 
a'  you've  not  forgotten  us?     Take  a  choir,  then, 


[Wiping  a  wooden   chair  with   her  apron,  and 
ftshing  it  towards  Mobitz,]   An'  so  you've  come 
see  what  pour  folks  is  likt  again,  Moritz? 

Jaeger 
I  say,  Emma,  is  it  true  that  you've  got  a  boy 
aearlv  old  enough  to  be  a  soldier?     Where  did  you 
«et  hold  o    him.  eh? 

[Bertha,  having  tnken  the  small  supplg 
of  provision*  which  her  father  has 
brought,  pull  vteat  into  a  saucepan,  and 
thoves    it    into    the   oven,    while    Auoun 


lightM  the  fire. 


d 


r 
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Bebtha 
aver  Finger,  didn't  you? 


Mother  Bauuert 
We  had  iiim  here  in  the  house  with  us.  He  was 
ready  enough  to  marry  her;  but  he  was  too  far 
gone  in  consumption ;  he  was  as  good  as  a  dead 
man.  It  didn't  happen  for  want  o'  warnin'  from 
me.  But  do  you  think  she  would  listen?  Not 
she.  Now  he's  dead  an"  forgotten  long  ago,  an' 
she's  left  with  the  boy  to  provide  for  as  beat  she 
can.  But  now  tell  us  liow  you've  been  gettin'  on. 
Merit  I. 

Old  Bauuert 
You've  only  to  look  at  him,  mother,  to  know 
that.  He's  had  luck.  It'll  be  about  as  much  as  he 
can  do  to  speak  to  the  likes  o'  us.  He's  got  clothes 
like  a  prince,  an'  a  silver  wateh,  an'  thirty  shillings 
in  his  pocket  into  the  bargain. 

Jaeber 
[Stretching  himtelf  conicquentially,  a  knowing 
tmile  on  kit  face.]    I  can't  complain.      I  didn't  get 
on  so  badly  in  the  regiment. 

Old  Baumeht 
He  was  the  major's  own  servant.     Just  listen  to 
him  —  he  speaks  like  a  gentleman. 

Jaeger 
I've  got  so  accustomed  to  it  tlial  I  can't  help  it 


i 


An  1I| 
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Well,  n 


Mother  Baumkht 
■.  to  think  thnt  such  a  good-for-nothin' 
as  you  was  should  have  come  to  be  a  rich  man. 
For  there  wasn't  nothin'  to  be  made  of  you.  You 
»-culd  never  sit  still  to  wind  more  than  a  h.ink  of 
yarn  at  a  time,  that  you  wouldn't.  Off  you  went 
to  your  tomtit  boxes  an'  your  robin  redbreast 
»narcs~thev  was  all  vou  cured  about.  Isn't  it 
Wic  truth  I'm  telling.' 

Jaeger 
Yes,   yea,  auntie,   it's    true   enough.     It   wasn't 
*»dy  redbreasts.     I  went  after  swallows  too. 

£UMA 

Though  we  were  always  tellin'  you  that  swal- 
■^Jws  was   poison. 

Jaegeb 
What  did  I  care?  —  But  how  have  you  all  been 
£ettiii'  on,  auntie  Baumert? 

Mother  Baumeht 
Oh,  badly,  lad,  badly  these  last  four  years.  I've 
%iad  the  rheumiitics— -  just  look  at  them  hands, 
-^n'  it'H  more  than  likely  as  I've  had  a  stroke  o' 
some  kind  loo,  I'm  that  helpless.  I  can  hardly 
xnove  a  limb,  an'  nobody  knows  the  pains  I  suffers. 

Old  Bauuert 
J  bad  way,  she  is.     She'll  not  hold  out 


She- 
long. 


r 
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to  feed  her  like  a  baby. 


We've  lo  dr< 
her  at  night,  an 

Mother  Baumkht 

[Speaking  in  a  complaining,  tearful  voice. ^ 
Not  a  thing  c'n  I  do  ior  myself.  It's  far  worse 
than  bein'  ill.  For  it's  not  only  a  burden  to  my- 
self I  am,  but  to  every  one  else.'  Often  and  often 
do  1  pray  to  God  to  take  me.  For  oh !  mine's  a 
weary  life.  J  don't  know  .  ,  ,  pVops  they  think 
.  .  .  but  I'm  one  that's  been  a  hard  worker  all  my 
days.  An'  I've  always  been  able  to  do  my  turn 
too;  hut  now.  all  at  once,  [_ike  vainly  attempU  to 
rise]  I  can't  do  nothin'.—  I've  a  good  husband 
an'  good  children,  but  to  have  to  sit  here  and  see 
them  ,  .  . !  Look  at  the  girls !  There's  hardly 
any  blood  left  in  them  —  faces  the  colour  of  a 
sheet.  But  on  they  must  work  at  these  wearj 
looms  whether  they  earn  enough  to  keep  their- 
selves  or  not.  What  sort  o"  life  is  it  they  lead? 
Their  feet  never  off  the  treadle  from  year's  end  to 
year's  end.  An'  with  it  all  they  can't  scrape  to- 
gether as  much  aa'll  buy  them  elothes  that  they 
can  let  theirselvcs  be  seen  in ;  never  a  step  can  they 
go  to  church,  to  hear  a  word  o"  comfort.  They're 
liker  scarecrows  than  young  girls  of  fifteen  and 
twenty. 

Bkhtha 

[At  the  gtave.]    It's  beginnin'  to  smoke  again! 

Olh   Baumert 
There  now;  look  at  that  smoke.     And  we  can't 
do    nothin'    for    it.     The    whole    stove's    goin' 
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pieces.  Wt  must  let  it  fall,  and  swallow  the  soot 
We're  eoughin'  alrcndy,  one  worse  tlinn  the  other. 
We  may  eoiigh  till  we  choke,  or  till  we  cough  oi» 
lungs  up — nobody  earcs. 

Jaegeb 

But  this  here  is  Anaurge's  business;  he  roust  see 
to  the  stove. 

Bertha 
He'll  Bcc  us  out  o'  the  house  first ;  he  has  plenty 
Against  us  without  that. 

Mother  Bauuert 
WeVe  only  been  in  bis  way  tliia  long  time  post. 


Old  Baumert 
One  word  of  a  eomplaint  an' 


g"- 


had  DO  rent  from  us  this  last  half-year. 
Mother  Baumert 
A  well-off  man  like  him  needn't  be  so  hard. 

Old  Bauuert 

He'»  no  better  off  than   wc   is,  mother.     He's 

bard  put  to  it  too,   for  nil   he  holds   his   tongue 


He's  got  his  house. 


What  arc  you  talkin'  about,  mother?     Not  one 
itonc  in  tbe  wall  is 
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Jaeoeb 


r  leated  himself,  and  taken  a  short  pipe  tpith 
gag  tassel*  oat  of  one  coal-poclcet,  and  a  quart  bot- 
tle of  brandy  out  of  another.]  Things  can't  go  on 
like  this.  I'm  duinfoundered  when  1  see  the  life 
the  people  live  here.  The  very  dogs  in  the  towns 
live  better. 

Oi-D  Bacmert 
[Eagerly.]     That's    what     I     says!     Eb?     eh? 
You  know  it  too!     But  if  you  say  tbut  here,  they'll 
tell  you  that  it's  only  bad  times. 

Enter  Aksorge,  an  earthenware  pan  milh  soup  in- 
ane hand,  in  the  other  a  half-finished  quarter- 
but  hel  basket. 

Ansorge 
Glad  to  Bee  you  again,  Moritz ! 

Jaeger 
Thank  you,  father  Ansorge  —  same  to  you ! 

Ansorge 
[Shoving  his  pan  into  the  oven.]   Why,  lad,  you 
look  like  a  duke '. 

Old  Baumert 
Show  him  your  watch,  Moritz.     An'  he's  got  a 
new  suit  of  clothes,  nn'  thirty  shillings  cash. 

Ansorge 
[Shaking  his  head.]    Is  that  so.!"     WeU,  weU! 
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[Put*  the  potato-paring*  into  a  bag.l    I  must  be 
off;  I'll  maybe  gel  a  drop  o'  buttermilk  for  these. 
[Goe*  out. 

[The  oiherx  hanging  intently  and  devoutly  on 
'tis  teard*.^  You  know  how  you  all  used  to  be  down 
o-O  me.  It  was  always:  Wait,  Moritz,  till  your 
^oldierin'  time  comes  —  you'll  catch  it  then.  But 
J^ou  see  how  well  I've  got  on.  At  the  end  o'  the 
fi.rst  half-year  I  had  my  good  conduct  stripes, 
jfou've  got  to  be  williu' — that's  where  the  secret 
J  jes.  I  brushed  the  sergeant's  bouts ;  I  groomed 
tiis  horse;  I  fetched  his  beer.  I  was  as  sharp  as 
^  needle.  Always  ready,  accoutrements  clean  and 
^tiinin' — first  at  stables,  first  at  rull-call,  first  in 
%:.}ie  saddle.  An'  when  the  bugle  sounded  to  the 
'Assault  —  why,  then,  blood  and  thunder,  and  ride 
%.o  the  devil  with  you ! .'  I  was  ns  keen  as  a 
;^>ointer.  Says  I  to  myself:  There's  no  help  for  it 
*iow,  my  boy,  it's  got  to  be  done;  and  I  set  my 
«3iind  lo  it  and  did  it.  Till  at  Insl  the  major 
Said  before  the  whole  squadron:  There's  a  hussar 
r  that  shows  you  what  s  hussar  should  be  I 

[silence,     tie  tight*  kit  pipe. 

Ansorce 
[Shaking  hi*  head.]   Well,  well,  well !     You  bad 
'  luck  with  you,  Moritz! 

[Sit*  down  on  the  floor,  n-lth  hi*  willow 
twig*  be*ide  him,  and  continue*  mending 
the  ba*ket,  tehich  he  hold*  between  hi* 
leg: 
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Old  Ba 


Let's  bope  jooVe  broagfal  soBBe  of  it  Id 
Are  we  to  hare  a  drop  to  drink  jour  heaUi  in? 


Of  coant  jaa  are,  father  Baomert.     And  wh^-^^-^ 
this  bottle's  d<nie,  well  send  for  mote. 

[He  fling9  a  coin  on  ike  iab^  '^^ 

AXSORGB 

[Open  mouthed  with  amazementS\  Oh  my!     C — 3' 
iDj!     What   goings  on   to  be  snre!     Roast  nu 
frizzliti   in  the  oven!     A  bottle  o'  brandy  on 
Uble!    [He  drinks  out  of  the  bottle.]    Here's      ^^^ 

you,  Moritz !  —  Well,  well,  well !  

[The  bottle  circulates  freely  after  tl 

Old  Baumert 

If  we  could  any  way  have  a  bit  o'  meat  on  Sok— -&' 
days  and  holidays,  instead  o'  never  seein'  the  si| 
of  it  from  year's  end  to  year's  end!     Now  w< 
have  to  wait  till  another  poor  little  dog  finds 
way  into  the  house  like  this  one  did  four  we< 
gone   by  —  an'   that's   not  likely  to   happen 
ngnin. 

Ansorge 
Have  you  killed  the  little  dog? 

Old  Baumert 
We  had  to  do  that  or  starve. 


^^^^^■^^ 
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Ansorgk 

3U 

Well, 

well.' 

That's  so! 

Mother  BauMBrt 

A  nic 

,  kind  little  beast  he  wn 

,  too! 

Jaeoeb 

Are  you  OS 
fcoula? 

keen   as   ever   on 

roast    dog 

here- 

Old  Baumert 

Lord, 

if  we 

^old  only  get  eno 
Mother  Baumer 

ugh  of  it! 

T 

M 

-    A  nict 
>•  good. 

little  bit  o'  meat  like  that  doe§  you 

a  lot           ^H 

Old  Bacmkrt 

■ 

H.ve 
»iU.ii« 

you  lost  the  Uste   for  it,  Moritzj" 
a  bit,  and  it'll  soon  come  back  to  yo 

suy        ■ 

Anborge 

■ 

■ — what 

a  good 

ea,  yes  !     That  w 
smell  it  has! 

11  be  a  tasty  bite 

Old  Bacmert 

[Sniffl 

"«.]   F 

ine  as  spice,  you 

Ansoroe 

might  say. 

Come,  then, 
thafa  iteea  out 
Jjnitetoimpj 

Moritz,  tell  us  your  opinion,  you 
and  seen  the  world,     Is  things  at 
<ve  for  pg  weavers,  eh? 

► 
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Jaeqeb 
mid  need  to. 


Anborok 
We're  in  an  awful  stite  here.  It's  not  livin* 
an'  it's  not  dyin'.  A  man  figlits  to  the  bitter  end, 
but  he's  bound  to  be  beat  at  ]ast  —  to  be  left  with- 
out a  roof  over  his  head,  you  may  say  without 
ground  under  his  feet.  As  long  as  he  can  work 
at  the  loom  lie  can  earn  some  sort  o  poor,  miser- 
able livin*.  But  it's  many  a  day  sinee  I'fe  been 
able  to  get  that  sort  o'  job.  Now  I  tries  to  put 
a  bite  into  my  mouth  with  this  here  bnsket-mak- 
in'.  I  sits  at  it  lute  into  the  night,  and  by  the 
time  I  tumbles  into  bed  I've  earned  three-lialf- 
petice.  I  puts  it  to  you  as  knows  things,  if  a  man 
can  live  on  that,  when  everything's  so  dear?  Nine 
sliillin'  goes  in  one  lump  for  house  t.s,  three 
sbillin'  for  land  tax,  nine  shillin'  for  mortga^ 
interest  —  that  makes  one  pound  one.  I  may 
reckon  my  year's  earnin'  at  just  double  that  money, 
and  that  leaves  me  twenty-one  shillin'  for  a  whole 
year's  food,  an'  fire,  an'  clothes,  an'  shoes;  and 
I've  got  to  keep  up  some  sort  of  a  place  to  live  in. 
An'  there's  odds  an'  ends.  Is  it  a  wonder  if  I'm 
behindhand  with  my  interest  payments? 

Olh  BArMBRT 
Some  one  would  need  to  go  to  Berlin  an'  tell  the 
King  how  hard  put  to  it  we  are. 

Jaegeh 
Little    good    that    would    do,    father    Baamert. 


There's  been  plenty  written  about  it  in  the  newt- 
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papers.  But  the  rich  people,  they  can  turn 
twist  things  round  .  .  .  ns  cunning  .is  the  i 
himself. 

Old  Baumkrt 
IShaking  kU  head.}   To  think  they've  no  more 
ense  than  that  in  Berlin. 


Ansohoe 
And  is  it  really  true,  Moritz  ?  la  there  no  law 
to  help  us?  If  a  man  hasn't  been  able  to  scrape 
together  ejiough  to  pay  Ilia  mortgnge  interest, 
though  he's  worked  the  very  skin  olf  Lis  hands, 
must  his  house  be  taken  from  him  ?  The  peaannt 
that*3  lent  the  money  on  it,  he  wants  his  rights  — 
what  else  cnn  you  look  for  from  him  ?  But  what's 
to  be  the  end  of  it  all,  I  don't  know. —  If  I'm  put 
out  o'  the  house  .  ,  .  [In  a  voice  choked  by  Jeor*,] 
I  was  born  here,  and  here  my  father  sat  at  his 
loom  for  more  than  forty  year.  Many  was  the 
time  he  said  to  mother:  Mother,  when  I'm  gone, 
keep  hold  o'  the  house.  I've  worked  hard  for  it 
Every  nail  means  a  night's  weavin',  every  plank 
a  year's  dry  bread.     A  man  would  think  that  .  .  . 

Jaeger 
They're  just  as  like  to  take  ihe  last  bite  out  of 
your  mouth  —  that's  what  they  are. 

I  Ansobge 

'  Well,  well,  well !  1  would  rather  be  carried  out 
tiian  hare  to  walk  out  now  in  my  old  days.  Who 
*%iinds  dyin'  ?  My  father,  he  was  glad  to  die.  At 
t;lie  very  end  he  got  frightened,  but  I  crept  into 
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(Act  II 


bed  beside  him,  an'  lie  quieted  down  again.  Think 
of  it:  I  was  a  lad  of  thirteen  then.  I  was  tired 
and  fell  ssleep  beside  liim  —  1  kjiew  no  better  — 
and  when  1  woke  he  was  quite  cold. 

Mother  Bauuert 
[After  a  pau*e.}  Give  Aiisorge  his  soup  out  o' 
the  oven.  Bertha. 

Bkktha 
Here,  father  Ansorge,  it'll  do  you  good. 


[Eating  and  ikedding  (ears.]   Well,  well,  well! 
[Old  Bal'MEht  has  begun  to  eat  the  meat 
out  of  the  tancepan. 

Mother  Bauhert 
Father,  father,  can't  you  have  patience  an'  let 
Bertha  acne  it  up  properly? 

Olu  Baumert 
[Cherring.l  It's  two  years  now  since  I  took  the 
sacrament.  I  went  straight  after  that  an'  sold  my 
Sunday  coat,  an'  we  bought  a  good  bit  o'  pork,  an' 
since  then  never  a  moutbful  of  meat  has  passed  my 
lips  till  to-night. 

We  don't  need  no  meat!  The  nnnufacturers 
eats  it  for  ua.  It's  tlie  fat  o'  the  land  tkeg  Uvea 
on.  Whoever  don't  believe  that  has  only  to  go 
down  to  Bielau  and  Peterswaldau.     He'll  see  fine 
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things  tbere  —  palace  upon  palace,  with  towers 
and  iron  rnilings  and  plnle-glass  windows.  Who 
do  they  all  belong  to?  Why,  of  course,  the  u 
facturers!  No  signs  of  bad  times  there!  Baked 
and  boiled  and  fried  - —  horses  and  carriages  nnd 
governesses  —  they've  money  to  pay  for  all  that 
and  goodness  knows  how  much  more.  They're 
■welled  out  to  buPBtin'  with  pride  and  good  livin*. 

Anborge 
Things  wns  different  in  my  young  days.  Then 
the  manufacturers  let  the  weaver  have  his  share. 
Now  they  keeps  everything  to  thcirselves.  An* 
would  you  like  to  know  what's  at  the  bottom  of  it 
all?  It's  that  the  fine  folks  nowadays  believes 
neither  in  God  nor  devil.  What  do  they  care 
about  commandments  or  punishments  ?  And  so 
they  steals  our  last  scrap  o'  bread,  an'  leaves  us 
no  chance  of  earnin'  the  barest  living.  For  it's 
tbejr  fault.  If  our  manufacturers  was  good  men, 
tbere  would  be  no  bad  times  for  us. 


Jaegeb 
Listen,  then,  and  I'll  read  you  something  that 
will  please  you.  [He  takes  one  or  treo  loose 
papert  from  hit  pocket.]  1  say,  August,  run  and 
fetch  another  quart  from  the  public~house.  Eh, 
boy,  do  you  laugh  all  day  long? 

Mother  Baumert 

No  one   knows    why,  but  our  August's   always 

bappy  —  grins  an'  laughs,  come  what  may.     Off 

with    you    then,    quick !    [£■«'(    Auoubt    witk    the 
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empts  brandg-bottleJ]   You've  got  something  good 
now,  eh,  father? 

Old  Baumert 
[5fiZZ  chewing;  hU  ipiritt  are  rising  from  the 
effect  of  food  and  drink.]  Moritz,  you'irc  the  very 
man  we  want.  You  can  rend  an'  write.  You  un- 
derstand the  weavin"  trade,  and  you've  a  heart  to 
feel  for  the  poor  weavers'  aufferin's.  You  should 
stand  up  for  us  here. 


I'd  do  that  quick  enough!  There's  nothing  I'd 
like  better  than  to  give  the  manufacturers  round 
here  a  bit  of  a  fright — -dogs  that  they  are!  I'm 
an  easy-goin'  fellow,  but  let  me  once  get  worked 
up  into  a  real  rage,  and  I'll  take  Dreissiger  in  the 
one  hand  and  Dittrich  in  the  other,  and  knock 
their  heads  together  till  the  sparks  fly  out  o'  their 
eyes. —  If  we  could  only  arrange  all  to  join  to- 
gether, we'd  soon  give  the  manufacturer  a  a  proper 
lesson  .  .  ,  we  wouldn't  need  no  King  an'  no 
Government  .  ,  ,  all  we'd  have  to  do  would  be  to 
say:  We  wants  this  and  that,  and  we  don't  want 
the  other  thing.  There  would  he  a  change  of  days 
then.  As  soon  as  they  ace  that  there's  some  pluck 
in  us,  they'll  cave  in.  I  know  the  rascals ;  they're 
a  pack  o'  cowardly  hounds. 

Mother  Baumert 
There's  some  truth  in  what  you  any.     I'm  not 
a  bad  woman.     I've  always  been  the  one  to  say  as 
how  there  must  be  rich  folks  as  well  as  poor.    *Bnt 
Then  things  come  to  such  a  pass  as  this 
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Jaeger. 
That's  wliat  nobody  knows.     Now  listen. 

\^Ue  reads,  hesitating  like  a  tchoolboy,  mith 
incOTTect      accentuation,      but      unmistak- 
ably strong  feeling.     Despair,  suffering, 
rage,  hatred,  thirst  for  revenge,  all  find 
utterance. 
The  justice  to  us  weavers  dealt 
Is  bloody,  cruel,  and  hateful ; 
Our  life's  one  torture,  long  drawn  out: 
For  Lynch  law  we'd  be  grateful. 

Stretclicd  on  the  rack  day  after  day. 

Hearts  sick  and  bodies  aching. 
Our  heavy  siglis  their  witness  bear 
To  spirit  slowly  breaking. 
[The  wards  of  the  song  make  a  strong  im- 
pression on  Olh  Baumeht.      Deepli/  agi- 
tated,   he    struggles    against    the    tempta- 
tion to  interrupt  Jaeqer.     At  last  he  can 
keep  quiet  no  longer. 

Old  Baitmeht 

[7*0  his  wife,  half  laughing,  half  crying,  stam- 

mering',]    Stretched    on   the    rack    day    after    day. 

Wlioever    wftjte    that,    mother,    wrote    the    truth. 

I  bear  witness  .  .  .  eh,  how   docs    it  go? 

I  "  Our     heavy     sigbs     their     witness     bear "... 

WTial's  the  rest.' 


To  spirit  slowly  breaking." 
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[Alt  U 

^M                                               Old  Bacmert 

^F                   You  know  tlie  way  we  sigli,  mother,  day   nnd 
night,  sleopin'  nnd  wakiii*. 

[Ansorge  hat  slopped  working,  anil  conera 
on  the  floor,  tlronglg  agitated.     Moruaa 
Baumeht   and    Behtha    wipe    their  eyet 
frequently  during  the  courte  of  the  read- 
ing. 

Jaeger 

[Continues  to  Teod.} 

^ 

The  Dreissigers  true  hangmen  are. 
Servants   no  whit  behind  them; 

Masters  and  men  with  one  accord 
Set  on  the  poor  to  grind  them. 

1 

Yon  yiUains  aU,  you  brood  of  heU 

1 

Old  Baumert 

ITrembling  with  rage,  stamping  on  the  floor.} 
Yes,  brood  of  hell ! ! ! 

Jaeger 
iRead,.} 

^ 

You  fiends  in  fashion  liuman, 

A  curse  will  fall  on  all  like  you. 

Who  prey  on  man  and  womaif. 

1 

Anbdrgb 

S 

Yes,  yes,  n  curae  upon  them! 

^»1 

Old  Baumert 

[Clenching  hi*  fitt.  threateningly.]    Yoi 
man  and  woman. 

11  prey  on 

J 

[Read,.} 

The  suppliant  knows  he  nsks  in  vain. 

Vain  every  word  that's  spoken. 
"If  not  content,  then  go  and  starve  — 
Our  rules  cannot  be  broken." 

Old  Bauuert 

Wbat  is  it?     "The  suppliant  knows  he  asks  in 

ain"?     Every  word  of  it's  true  .  ,  .  every  word 

.   .  as  true  as  the  Bible.     He  knows  he  asks  in 


.  yes! 


Anboboe 
It's  all  no  good. 


Jaeoer 
[Readt.] 

Then  think  of  all  our  woe  and  want, 

O  yc  who  bear  this  ditty ! 
Our  struggle  vain  for  daily  bread 
Hard  hearts  would  move  to  pity. 

But  pity's  what  you've  never  known, — 
You'd  take  both  skin  and  clothing, 

You  cunnibula,  whose  cruel  deeds 
Fill  oil  good  men  with  loathing. 

Old  Baumert 

[Jump*    up,    betide    himself    mith    excitement.'] 

Both  skin   and  clothing.     It's  true,  it's   all  true ! 

Here  I  stands,  Robert  Baumert,  master-weaver  of 

Easchbach.     Who  can  bring  up  anything  against 
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mc?  .  .  .  IVe  been  an  honest,  bard-workin"  man 
oil  my  life  lung,  an'  look  at  me  now !  What  have 
I  to  show  for  it?  Look  at  me!  Sec  what  they've 
made  of  roe !  StretcI.ed  on  the  rack  day  after  day. 
[lie  hold»  out  kU  armt.]  Feel  that!  Skin  and 
bone !     "  You  villains  all,  you  brood  of  hell ! !  " 

[He  tintt  down  on  a  chair,  tveeping  with 
TOge  and  despair. 

Ansorge 
[Flingt  Am  bajkel  from  him  into  a  comer,  riseM, 
hi*  vholf  bodi/  trembling  tvitk  rage,  gatpt.^  An* 
the  time's  eomc  now  for  a  change,  1  say.  We'll 
stand  it  no  longer!  We'll  stand  it  no  longer! 
Come  what  may! 
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THE  THIRD  ACT 


m  of  the  principal  public-houte  in 
PeUnwaldau.  A  large  room  nith  a  raftered 
roof  tupported  by  a  central  wooden  pillar, 
round  nrkick  a  table  runt.  In  the  back  n-all, 
a  little  to  the  right  of  the  pillar,  it  the  en- 
trance-door,  through  the  opening  of  tvhich  the 
ipaciotts  lobbtf  or  outer  room  is  teen,  icith 
barrelt  and  brewing  utentili.  To  the  right 
of  thit  door,  in  the  corner,  is  the  tor  — a 
high  wooden  counter  tpith  receptacles  for  beer- 
niugi,  glasses,  etc.;  a  cupboard  with  rams  of 
brandy  and  liqueur  bottles  on  the  wall  behind, 
and  between  counter  and  cupboard  a  narrow 
tpace  for  the  barkeeper.  In  front  of  the  bar 
stands  a  table  with  a  gag-coloured  cover,  a 
pretty  lamp  hanging  above  it,  and  several 
cane  chairs  placed  around  it:  Nat  far  off,  in 
the  right  wall,  is  a  door  with  the  inscription: 
Bar  Parlour.  Nearer  the  front  on  the  tame 
tide  an  old  eight-day  clock  stands  ticking. 
At  the  back,  to  the  left  of  the  entrance-door, 
u  a  table  nrith  bottles  and  glastes,  and  beyond 
thit,  in  the  corner,  is  the  great  tilc-onen.  In 
the  left  nail  there  ore  three  small  windo,vs. 
Below  them  runs  a  long  bench;  and  in  front 
of  each  stands  a  large  oblong  wooden  table, 
with  the  end  towards  the  wall.  There  are 
benches  with  backs  along  the  tides  of  these 
257 
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fables,  and  at  the  end  of  each  facing  the  trin- 
doTV  stands  a  wooden  chair.  The  walls  are 
washed  blue  and  decorated  nyith  advertise- 
ments, coloured  prints  and  oleographs,  among 
the  latter  a  portrait  of  Frederick  William  IF. 

Welzel,  the  publican,  a  good-natured  giant,  up- 
wards of  fiftg,  standi  behind  the  counter,  let- 
ting beer  run  from  a  barrel  into  a  glass. 

Mna.  Welzel  is  ironing  by  the  slave.  She  is  a 
handsome,  tidily  dressed  woman  in  her  thirtg- 
fifth  gear. 

Anna  Welzel,  a  good-looking  girl  of  seventeen, 
with  a  qttantity  of  beautiful,  fair,  reddish 
hair,  sill,  neatly  dressed,  with  her  embroidery, 
at  the  table  with  the  coloured  cover.  She 
looks  up  from  her  work  for  a  moment  and  lis- 
tens, as  the  sound  of  a  funeral  hymn  sung  by 
school-children  is  heard  in  the  distance. 

WiEOAND,  the  joiner,  in  his  working  clothes,  is  ait- 
ling  at  the  same  table,  with  a  glass  of  Ba- 
varian beer  before  him.  His  face  shows  that 
he  understands  what  the  world  requires  of  a 
man  if  he  is  to  attain  hit  ends  —  namely, 
craftiness,  swiftness,  and  relenlleta  pushing 
forward. 

A  Commercial  Traveller  if  seated  at  the  pillar- 
table,  vigorously  masticating  a  beef-steak. 
He  is  of  middle  height,  stout  and  thriving- 
looking,  inclined  to  jocosity,  lively,  and  impu- 
dent. He  is  dressed  in  the  fashion  of  Ike 
day,  and  his  portmanteau,  pattern-case,  um- 
brella, overcoat,  and  travelling  rug  He  on 
chairs  beside  him. 
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Welz  EL 
[Carri/ing  a  gla»»  of  beer  to  Ihe  Thavelleh,  but 
iddrening  Wibgand.]   The  devil's  broke  loose  in 
Peters waldau  to-day. 

WiECAND 

[In  a  tharp,  thrill  voice,'\   That's  because  it's  de- 
livery day  at  Dreissiger's. 

Mrs.  Welzel 
But  they  don't  generally  make  sueh  f 


It's  may  be  because  of  the  two  hundred  new 
reavers  that  he's  going  to  take  on. 

Mrs.  Welzel 
[At  her  ironing.]   Yes,  yes,  tliat'll  be  it.     If  he 
rants   two   hundred,    six    hundred's    sure    to   have 
otnc.     There's  no  lack  of  them. 

WlBQAND 

No,  they'll  last.  There's  no  fear  of  their  dy- 
ing out,  let  them  be  ever  so  badly  off.  They  bring 
mure  children  into  the  world  than  we  know  what 
to  do  with.  [The  strains  of  the  funeral  hymn  are 
tuddenlg  heard  mare  distinctly^  There's  a  funeral 
to-day  too.     Weaver  Nentwich  is  dead,  you  know. 

Welzel 

He's  been  long  enough  about  it.     He's  been  go- 

iu'  about  like  a  livin'  ghost  this  many  a  long  day. 


THE  WEA^'KHS 


Yoa  nerer  mw  hkL  a  little  eoCa,  Welxd;  it  was 

tbe  bniert,  miacrableat  little  (Uag  I  ever  gloed  to- 
gctber.  Awl  vbat  ■  eorpse!  It  didn't  vdgh 
ninetT  poondi. 

[Hi«  MOicfA  /'u//.]  Wbst  I  don't  anderstaod's 
thi>-  .  .  -  Tske  up  whatever  paper  yon  tike  and 
joall  find  tlie  most  honrtrending  accounts  of  tlie 
destitution  among  the  weavers.  You  get  the  im- 
pression that  three-quarters  of  the  people  in  this 
neighbourhood  are  starving.  Then  tou  eome  and 
lee  a  funeral  like  wh/it's  going  on  just  now.  I 
met  it  as  I  came  into  the  village.  Brass  band, 
schoolmaster,  school  children,  pastor,  and  sneh  a 
procesBion  behind  them  that  you  would  thinic  it 
was  the  Emperor  of  China  that  was  getting  buried. 
If  the  people  have  money  to  spend  on  this  sort  of 
thing,  well  ,  .  .!  [He  takei  a  drink  of  beer;  palt 
down  the  glatt;  suddenly  and  jocotely.]  What  do 
you  soy  to  it,  Miss.'     Don't  you  agree  with  me? 

[Anna   g'vet    an    embarraited    laugh,    aitd 
gaet  on  tDorking  butily. 

Traveller 
Now,  I'll  take  a  bet  thnt  these  are  slippers  for 
papa. 

Welzel 


I  You 

I  OD  my 

L 


You're  wrong,  then ;  I  wouldn't  put  such  thiiips 
OD  my  feet. 


I 


i9h<Mr«r 


V.  *i*  MB  ^^iaiLJ  to  MX  Mirk  •   (<HKi 

tiiL     I  «d  VM.  Mrf  Mb.  Wctoti  fe>r  nO  bew 


WWzc  dMS  dH  tkrt  MM-  - 


tf  yss'B  CBHe  me  far  siTni:  m,  sir.  IWr-'s  « 
deal  at  fiiBihBLM  Miwg  tfce  pMtRr  TOkwfc  fK:«- 
|le  liiirtii^i.  TWt  iMtv  «  ktod  of  iaonltMtv 
idea,  if  I  HST  B7  M^  ^  Ife  reqmt  aa'  drtj  aa' 
botMMT  tfcrr're  kmd  to  akv  to  swlt  as  is  tak«A 
ffOH  Aeu  ■adat.  And  whoi  it  casKS  to  be  a  e«* 
Iboi  tfadv's  ^  boonds  wlnte««r  to 
The  dtUdm  and  Hte 
Bspcs  togrtbcr  mrx  fsrthing 
ir  nwii,  na'  what's  stdl  w3ntitt|E. 
fran  sotae  rich  man.  Tbf  t  nm 
QimiHlves  into  debt  Ofrx  bead  and  ears;  they're 
wing  moDcy  to  tbe  pastor,  tu  the  srrton,  .iml  to 
*U  Htnoeined.     TVn  there's  the  lictoals  an'  the 
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drink,  an'  such  like.  No,  sir,  I'm  far  from  speak- 
ing against  dutifulncss  to  piireiits;  but  it's  too 
much  when  it  goes  the  length  of  tbe  mourners 
having  to  bear  the  weight  of  it  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives. 

Traveller 
But  surely  tbe  pastor  might  reason  them  out  of 


sach  foolishness. 


WlKGAND 


Begging  your  pardon,  sir,  but  I  must  mention 
tbat  every  little  place  hereabouts  has  its  cburcb 
an'  its  reverend  pastor  to  support.  These  honour- 
able gentlemen  has  their  advantages  from  big  fu- 
nerals. The  larger  tbe  attendance  is,  the  larger 
the  oifertory  is  bound  to  be.  Whoever  knows  the 
circumstances  connceted  with  the  working  classes 
here,  sir,  will  assure  you  that  the  pastors  are  strong 
against  quiet  funerals. 

Enter  Horniq,  the  rag  dealer,  a  lUtle  handy-legged 
old  man,  with  a  ttrap  round  hit  chett. 

HORNIG 

Good-momin",  ladies  and  gentlemen!  A  glass 
O*  schnapps,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Welzel.  Has  tlie 
young  mistress  anything  for  me  to-day?  I've  got 
beautiful  ribbons  in  my  cart,  Miss  Anna,  an'  tapes, 
an'  garters,  an'  the  very  best  of  pins  on'  hair- 
pins an'  hooks  an'  eyes.  An'  all  in  exchange  for 
a  few  rags.  [Tn  a  changed  voice.]  An'  out  of  them 
rags  fine  white  paper's  to  be  made,  for  your  sweet- 
heart to  write  you  a  letter  on. 


I 


■   Actiiij             the  weavers 

1 

1                                        Anna 

■ 

m          Thank  you,  but  IVe  nothing  to  do  with 

hwrtB. 

sweet-        ^^1 

Mm.  Wblzel 

[PuUing  a  bolt  into  her  Iron.]    No.  she's  not  that                   .| 

land.     She'll  not  hear  of  marrying. 

Tratelleii 

[Jump!    up,   affecting    delighted   snrpriie 
forward  to  Anna'b  table,  and  holda  out  hit 

goe, 
hand 

to  her  acrott  it.]   That's  seosibk,  Miss.     Y 

u  and 

1  think  alike  in  this  matter.     Give  nie  you 

hand 

on  it     We'll  both  remain  single. 

1 

i 

Anna 

!■ 

[BlHMhing  icarlet.  givet  him  her  hand.]    But  you                    j 
ue  married  already  !                                                                          1 

Traveller 

i 

Not  a  bit  of  it.     I   only  pretend  to  be.     You 
think  so  because   I  wear  a  ring.     I  only  have  it 

on  my  finger  to  protect  my  charms  against 
less  attacks.     I'm  not  afraid  of  you,  thougl 

hame- 

futt  thr  ring  into  hi»  pocket.]   But  tell  me 
Miss,  are  you  quite  determined  neier,  never. 

truly. 

to  marry? 

Anna 

[Shakes  her  head.]   Oh,  get  along  with  j 

ou! 

Mrs.  Welzel 

You  may  trust  her  to  remain  single  unless 

some- 

thing  very  eitra  good  turns  up. 

m 
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Tra\i;llkr 
And  why  ahouldn't  it?  I  know  of  a  rich  Sile- 
sian  proprietor  who  married  his  mother's  lady's 
maid.  And  there's  Dreissiger,  the  rich  manufac- 
turer, his  wife  is  an  innkeeper's  daughter  too,  and 
not  half  so  pretty  as  you,  Miss,  though  she  rides 
in  her  carriage  now,  with  servants  in  livery.  And 
why  not?  [lit  marchrt  about,  stretching  hivuetf, 
and  tlamping  hit  feet.]   Let  me  have  a  cup  of  cof- 

Enter  Anbo.ige  and'Oi^D  Baumebt,  each  tvitJi  a 
bundle.  They  teat  Ihemtelvet  meekly  and  si- 
lently beside  HoRNio,  at  the  front  table  to  the 
left. 

Wbuiel 

How  ore  you,  father  Ansorge?     Glad  to  see  you 
once  again. 


Yes,  it's  not  often  a 
smokr  old  nest 


II  crawl  down  from  that 


[risibly     embttrratieti.     mmmblet.]      1\ 
felcbiu'  myself  a  wcl>  agnin. 


Bauuer 
He's  fcoin'  to  work  at  a  shilling  the  wel». 


I  wouldn't  ha"  dianc  it,  bwl  there's  do  more  to  be 
nudr  now  by  buLrt-vravip'.  
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WlEOAND 

It's  always  better  than  nolhin'.  He  does  it  only 
lo  gire  you  employment.  I  know  Dreissigcr  very 
»ell.  When  I  was  Up  there  takin'  out  his  double 
windows  last  week  we  were  talkin'  about  it,  tiim 
■nd  me.     It's  out  of  pity  tliat  he  does  it. 

Ansorqe 
Well,  wcU,  well !     That  may  be  bo. 

Wklzel 
[Setting  a  glati  of  tcjtnappt  on  the  table  before 
^ach  of  the  tpeaveri.}   Here  you  are,  then.     I  flay, 
Ansorgc,  how  long  is  it  since  you  had  a  shave? 
The  gentleman  over  there  would  like  to  know. 

Traveller 
[Callt  ncroM.]    Now,  Mr.  Wetzel,  you  know   l 
didn't  say  th.it.     I  was  only  struck  by  tlie  vener- 
able   appearance   of   the    ma .ster- weaver.     It   isn't 
often  one  sees  such  a.  gigantic  figure. 

An  SOROS 
[Scratching  hit  head,  embarraited.']   Well,  well! 

Traveller 
Sach  specimens  of  primitive  strength  are  rare 
toowadAys.  We're  ;ill  rubbed  smooth  by  civilisa- 
tjon  .  .  .  but  I  can  still  take  pleasure  in  nature 
tUitampered  with.  .  .  .  These  bushy  eyebrows! 
?^at  tangled  length  of  beard ! 
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HoRNia 


Let  me  tell  you,  sir,  that  tiicm  people  haven't 
the  money  to  pay  a  barber,  and  as  to  a  razor  for 
themselves,  that's  altogether  beyond  them.  What 
grows,  grows.  They  haven't  noUiing  to  throw 
away  on  their  outsides. 

Travel LER 
My  good  friend,  you  surely  don't  imagine  that 
I  would  .  .  .    [Aside  to  Wblzkl.]   Do  you  think  I 
might  offer  the  hairy  one  a  glass  of  beer? 

WSLZEL 

No,  no;  you  mustn't  do  that.  He  wouldn't  take 
it.     He's  got  some  queer  ideas  in  that  head  o'  his. 

Traveller 
All  right,  then,  I  won't.  With  your  permissioii. 
Miss.  (//«  teatt  kimtrlf  at  Anna's  tableS\  I  de- 
clare, .Miss,  that  I've  not  been  able  to  take  my  eyes 
off  your  hair  since  I  came  in  —  such  glossy  soft- 
ness, such  a  splendid  quantity!  [Ecttaticalti/ 
kUtet  hu  finger-tipt.]  And  what  a  colour!  .  .  . 
like  ripe  wheat.  Come  to  Berlin  with  that  hair 
and  you'll  create  no  end  of  a  sensntion.  On  my 
honour,  witli  hair  like  th.it  rou  may  go  to  Court. 
.  .  .  [I.eana  back,  looking  al  if.]  Glorious,  simply 
glorious! 


WlEaA^ 
They've  givca  her  a  fine  t 


And  what  may  that  be? 


e  because  of  i^^^^H 
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Anna 

[Laughing   quietlif   to  herself.}   Oh,  don't 

o  that! 


The  chestnut  filly,  isn't  it? 

Welzel 
Come  now,  we've  had  enough  a'  this.  1 
goin'  to  have  the  girl's  head  turned  altogether, 
She'a  had  a-plenty  of  silly  notions  put  into  it  al- 
ready. She'll  hear  of  nothing  under  a  count  to- 
day, and  to-morrow  it'll  be  a  prince. 


Mri 


Wei 


Don't  abuse  the  girl,  father.  There's  no  harm 
in  wantin*  to  rise  in  the  world.  It's  as  well  that 
people  don't  all  think  as  you  do,  or  nobody  wonld 
set  on  at  all.  If  Drcissiger's  grandfather  had 
been  of  your  way  of  tlilnkin',  they  would  be  poor 
weavers  still.  And  now  they're  roUin"  in  wealth. 
An'  look  at  old  Tromtra.  He  was  nothing  but  a 
wearer,  too,  and  now  he  owns  twelve  estates,  an' 
be's  been  made  a  nobleman  into  the  bargain. 

WlBOAND 

Yea,  Wel«el,  you  must  look  at  tJie  thing  fairly. 
Tour  wife's  in  the  right  this  time.  1  can  answer 
for  that.  I'd  never  be  where  1  nni,  with  seven 
workmen  under  me,  if  I  had  thought  like  you. 

HoRNro 
Yes,  you   understand  the  way  to  get  on;  that, 
your  worst  enemy  must  allow.     Before  the  weaver 
has  taken  to  bed,  you're  gettin'  his  coffin  ready. 


WlKOAND 

I  most  stick  to  his  business  if  he's  to  get 


No  fear  of  yon  for  that.  You  know  before  the 
doctor  when  death's  on  the  waj  to  knock  at  a 
weaver's  door. 

WnsAHD 
[Attempting  to  laugh,  tuddenlg  /uHoiw.]  And 
yoa  know  better' n  the  police  where  the  thieves  are 
anmng  the  weavers,  that  keep  back  two  or  three 
bobbins  full  every  week.  It's  rags  yoa  ask  for 
but  you  don't  say  No,  if  there's  a  little  yam  among 
them. 

HORNIQ 

Ad*  your  coro  grows  in  the  churchyard.  The 
more  that  are  bedded  on  the  sawdust,  the  better 
for  you.  When  you  sec  the  rows  o'  little  children's 
graves,  you  pats  yourself  on  the  belly,  and  says 
you:  This  has  been  a  good  year;  the  little  brats 
have  fallen  like  cockchafers  otT  the  trees.  I  can 
allow  myself  a  quart  estra  in  the  week  again. 


WiSGAND 

And  supposin'  this  is  all  t 
ne  a  receiver  of  stok-n  good; 


all  true,  it  still  don't  make 


HoRNio 

No;  perhaps  the  worst  yon  do  is  to  send  in  at 

account  twice  to  the  rich  fusliiin  manufacturers,  o 

to  help  yourself  to  n  plonk  or  two  at  Drcissiger'; 
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'when  there's  building  goin'  on  and  the 
IS  not  to  be  shinin". 


1  hap- 


[T'uming  hit  back."]   Talk  to  any  one  jou  like, 
but  not  to  me.   [Then  tuJilenli/.]   Homig  the  liarl 

HonNiQ 
Wiegand  tiie  coffin-jobber! 

WiEOAND 

[To  the  rett  of  the  company.^   He  knows  charms 
Or  bewitching  cattle. 


If  you  don't  look  out,  I'll  try 

[WlKOAN 


oft 


.n  yon. 


Mrs.  Welzel 
[Had   gone   out;   note   retuTns    with    ike    Trav- 
he  act    of   putting  it    an   the 
the 


aiLt-ER's  coffee;  in  the  act  of  patting  it 
iahU,]  Perhaps  you  would  rather  have  il 
Jiarlour,  sir? 

Traveller 
Most  certninlv  not!   [Jf'ith    a    languiihing  look 
«il  Anna.]   I  could  sit  here  till  I  die. 
filler  a  YotNo  Forester  and  a  Peasant,  the  tal- 
ler  carrying   a    whip.      They    with    the   other* 
"Good  Morning,"  and  remain  ttanding  at  the 
counter. 

Peasant 
Two  brandies,  if  you  please. 


i 


Welz  EL 
Good-morning  lo  you,  gtntliM 

[lie  pours  out  their  beverage;  the  two  touch 
glatses,  take  a  mouthful,  and  then  act  the 
glames  down  on  the  counter. 


[To  FoREBTEa.]   Couii!  fiiT  tiiis  luoming,  s 


From  Steinseiffersdorf  —  that's   a  good   step. 

Tiva  old  Weateks  enter,  and  neat  themselvet  bexide 

Anborqe,  Baumert,  and  Hornig. 

Traveller 
Excuse  me  asking,  but  are  you  in  Count  Hoeh- 
heim's  service? 

Forester 
No.     I'm  in  Count  Keil's. 

Traveller 

Yes,  yes,  of  course  —  tliat  wns  what  I  meant 
One  gets  confused  here  among  nil  tlie  counts  and 
barons  and  other  gentlemen.  It  would  take  a 
ginnt's  memory  to  remember  them  nil.  Why  do 
you  carry  an  axe,  if  I  may  ask? 

Forester 
I've  just  taken  this  one  from  n  man  who  was 
stealing  wood. 


I 
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lord,  it's  been  neit  to  carried  aw»T  by  the  r^ns. 
I've  to  work  night  and  dav  if  I'm  to  live  at  all. 
For  oh,  what  a  flood  that  was  .  .  . !  There  I 
stood  an'  wrung  wr  hands,  an*  watched  the  good 
soil  come  ponrin'  down  the  hill,  into  the  rery 
bouse !  And  all  that  dear,  £ne  seed !  .  .  .  I  conid 
do  nothin'  but  roar  an'  err  until  I  couldn't  see  out 
o'  my  eyes  for  a  week.  And  then  I  had  to  start 
«n"  wheel  eighty  beary  barrow- loads  of  earth  up 
that  bill,  till  my  back  was  all  but  brt^en. 

Pka&uct 
[RomgUy.'i  Yoa  wearers  brre  make  such  an  aw- 
ful oDtcry.  As  if  we  hadn't  all  to  put  up  with 
what  Hearen  sends  as.  An'  if  too  are  badlr  off 
jnst  now,  whose  fault  is  it  but  your  own?  What 
did  you  do  when  trade  was  goodr  Drank  an' 
sqiNwdered  all  yon  nude.  If  yoa  had  saved  a  bit 
then,  you'd  hare  it  to  fall  back  on  now  when 
times  is  b*d,  and  not  need  to  be  goin'  stcalin'  yam 


Fmsr  Totnre  Wju.-nM 

{Si»m^^mg  witA  wr^nst  eommJet  in  tke  lobby  or 
mtrr  room,  oaU*  t«  ml  tke  door.]   What's  a  peasant 
\  tLoagh  he  lies  in  bed  till  nine? 


FnsT  Old  Wkatbk 
The  peasant  an'  ibe  coont,  tt's  the  same  story 
vitfa  'en  both.  Says  the  peasaat  when  m  wearer 
wurti  a  bouse:  111  pn  tms  *  fitUe  bit  of  a  bole 
to  liw  ia.  an'  youll  pay  me  an  nneli  rent  in  monev. 
as'  Uie  rest  of  it  Toa'll  nMtke  «p  by  hi-lpin'  i 
get  Ib  m^  bny  am'  mj  com- 
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please  you,  wliy,  then  you  may  go  elsewhere.  Ho'I 
tries  another,  .ind  to  the  second  he  says  the  same  OS  | 
to  tile  first. 

Baumert 
[Angrili/.']   The  weaver's  like  a  bone  that  every 

dog  takes  a  gnaw  at. 

Peasant 
[Furioui-I  You  starvin'  eurs,  you're  no  good 
for  anything.  Can  you  yoke  a  plough.^  Can  you 
draw  a  straight  furrow  or  throw  a  bundle  of 
sheaves  on  to  a  eart.  You're  tit  for  nothing  but 
to  idle  about  an'  go  after  the  women.  A  pack  of 
scoundrelly  ne'er-do-wells ! 

[He  has  paid  and  now  goet  out. 

[The    FoRESTEB    follon'i,    laughing.     Wel- 

ZEL,  ike  joiner,  and  Mas.  Wklzbl  laugh 

aloud;  the  Thavkli-Br  laugh t  to  himtelf. 

Then  there  it  a  moment'^  silence. 


HoHNio 

A  peasant  like  that's  as  stupid  as  his  own  ox. 

As  if  I  didn't  know  all  about  the  distress  in  the'vil- 

lages    round   here.     Sad   siglits    I've   seen!     Four 

and  five  lyin'  naked  on  one  sack  of  straw. 

Traveller 

[In  a  mildly  remontlralive  ione.]  Allow  me  to 
rcm.irk,  my  good  man,  that  there's  a  great  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  the  amount  of  distress  here 
in  the  Euleugebirge,     If  you  can  read  .  .  . 


i 


I  can  rend  straight  off,  as  well  as  you.  An'  I 
know  what  I've  seen  with  my  own  eyes.  It  would 
be  queer  if  a  nian  that's  travelled  the  country  with 
a  pack  on  his  back  these  forty  years  an'  more 
didn't  know  something  about  it.  There  was  the 
Fullers,  now.  You  saw  the  children  scrapin' 
about  among  the  dung-heaps  with  the  peasants' 
geese.  The  people  up  there  died  naked,  on  the 
bare  stone  floors.  In  their  sore  need  they  ate  the 
stinking  weavers'  glue.  Huoger  carried  'em  off 
by  the  hundred. 

Traveller 
You  must  be  aware,  since  you  are  able  to  read, 
that  strict  investigation  has  been  made  by  the  Gov- 
crnmcutj  and  that  .  .  . 

HoRNio 
Yes,  yes,  we  all  know  wliat  that  means.  They 
Bend  a  gentleman  that  knows  all  about  it  already 
better  nor  if  he  had  seen  it,  an"  he  goes  about  a 
bit  in  the  village  where  the  brook  flows  broad  an' 
the  best  houses  is.  He  don't  want  to  dirty  his 
shinin"  boots.  Thinks  he  to  hisself :  All  the  rcst'Il 
be  the  s.inie  na  this.  An"  so  he  steps  into  his  car- 
riage, aJi'  drives  away  home  again,  an'  then  writes 
to  Berlin  that  there's  no  distress  in  the  place  at 
alL  If  he  had  but  taken  the  trouble  to  go  higher 
up  into  a  village  like  tint,  to  where  the  stream 
eomea  in,  or  across  the  stream  on  to  the  narrow 
side  —  or,  better  still,  if  he'd  gone  up  to  the  little 
oul-o'-th<-way  hovels  on  the  hill  above,  some  of 
•cm  thai  black  an"  tumble-down  as  it  would  be  the 
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WMte  of  a  good  match  to  set  fire  to  'em  —  it's  an- 
other kind  o'  report  he"d  have  sent  to  Berlin. 
They  should  ha'  come  to  me,  these  government 
jTcntlemcn  that  wouldn't  believe  there  was  no  dis- 
tress here,  I  would  ha'  shown  'em  something. 
I'd  have  opened  their  eyes  for  'em  in  some  of 
these  starvation  holes. 

[The    strains    of    the    Weaven'    Song    are 
heard,  tung  ouUide. 

Welzel 
There    they    are,    roaring   at    tliat   devil's    song 
«gain. 

WlEQAND 

They're  turning  the  whole  place  upside  down. 

Mrs.  Welzcl 
You'd  think  there  was  something  in  the  air. 
^AXOER  and  Becker  arm  in  arm,  at  the  head  of  a 
troop  of  young  tveauen,  march  noiiily  through 
the  outer  room  and  enter  the  bar. 


Holt !     To  your  places ! 

l^The  netv  arrirnh  sit  down  at  the  variotu 
tablet,  and  begin  to  talk  to  other  meavert 
aireadtf  sealed  there. 

HOUNIG 

[Calls  out  to  Becker.]   What's  up  now,  Bcclierj 
tfeat  yoa've  got  together  a  crowd  like  this? 
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[Significantly.^  Wlio  knows  but  something  may 
be  goin'  lo  happen?     Eh,  Moriti? 

HoRtiia 
Come,   come,   lads.     Don't  you   be   a-gettin'   of 
yourselves  into  mischief. 

Becker 
Blood's  flowed  already.     Wonld  you  lite  to  see 
it? 

[He  pullt  up  hit  tleeue  and  ihowM  bleed- 
ing tatloo-markt  on  Ihe  upper  part  of  kit 
arm.  Many  of  the  other  young  weavert 
do  the  tame. 

Becker 
We're   been    at    barber    Schmidt's    gettin'    our- 
selves Taccinated. 

Hot)  NIG 

Now  the  thing's  explained.  Little  wonder 
there's  such  an  uproar  in  the  place,  with  a  bai^^' 
young  rapscallions  like  you  paradin'  round. 


bai^^^l 


[Camtequentiallg,  in  a  loud  voice.] 
bring  two  quarts  at  once,  Wcliel!  I  pay.  Per- 
haps you  think  1  haven't  got  the  needful.  You're 
wrong,  then.  If  we  wiinled  we  could  sit  an'  drink, 
your  best  brandy  an'  swill  coffee  till  to-morrow 
morning  with  any  bngiuan  in  the  land. 

[Lamgkler  among  the  gong  * 
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Tbayelleh 
[Affecting  comic  turpriteJ]    Is  tlic  young  gcnlle- 
•Qan  kind  enough  to  take  notice  of  mt? 

[Hogt,    katleti.    and    Iheir    ilaughter,    WiE- 
GANu,  and   the   Thavkller  all   laugh. 

Jaeocr 

If  the  cap  fits,  weai"  it. 

Thavellkr 
Yonr  affairs  seem  to  be  in  a  thriving  condition, 
young  man,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so. 

Jaeoer 
I  can't  complain.     I'm  a  traveller  in  made-up 
Soods.     I  go  shares  with  the  manufacturers.     The 
nearer  starvation  the  weaver  is,  the  better  I  fore. 
His  want  butters  niy  bread. 

Becker 
Well  done,  Moritz !     You  gave  it  him  that  time. 
Here's  to  you ! 

[Welzel     hat    brought     the    com-brandf. 
Oh  hia  fvay  back  to  the  counter  he  itopa, 
■  turng  round  slomlg,  and  ttaudt,  an  em- 
bodiment of  phlegmatic  ttrength,  facing 
the  I 


Welzel 
[Cidmljf  but  emphalicall)/.]    You  Irt  the  genlle- 
nun  alone.     He's  done  you  no  harm. 
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You  NO  Weavers 
And  we're  doing  him  no  harm. 

[Mrs,  Welzel  hat  exchanged  a  few  teordt 
with  Ike  Traveller.  She  takes  the  cup 
trith  Ike  remaim  of  kit  coffee  and  carriet 
it  into  Ike  parlour.  The  Trayelleu 
follow*  her  amidtt  the  laughter  of  the 
weaver*. 

YovNO  Weavers 
[Singing.]   "  The  Dreissigera  the  hangmen  are. 
Servants  no  whit  behind  them." 


Hnsh-sh !     Sing   that   song   anywheTe   else    von 
like,  bnt  not  in  mv  house- 
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Fmn  Out  Wkatkr 
He's  qoite  rig^t     Stop  that  singin',  tads. 

Beckss 
[R(Mn.]    But  n  most  march  past 
bors,  nnd  let  him  hear  it  once  more. 

WlBGASD 

Yon'd  better  take  eare  —  jdd  mar  march  oaLv=_9l 
too  often  \  ILmugkUr  mmd  cnet  of  Ho,  ho  ^ 

Wnrra  JU*  mttreJ:  a  grr^-ltMirrd  olJ  *mUk.  bare ' 

hn^M.  with  Ualkfr  »pn»  and  wooden  tkoe*^^   ' 
•Mfy  ^MNH  IA«-  fwMji.     He  u  ff«u(M;  at  ikt 
*mM*\'  wmitimg  /or  kt»  trimappt. 
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Lilt   ViD  go  on  with  tlieir  doin's. 
fwrks  moat,  bites  least. 


Old  Weave na 


^^ttjg,  Wittig! 

WiTTIG 

Here  he  is.     What  do  you  want  with  him? 

Old  Weavbr8 
"  It's     Wittig!  '■ — "  Wittig,     Wittig!  " — "  Come 
*»epe,  WitUg." — •'  Sit  beside  us,  Wittig." 


-        Do  you  think  I  wonld  sit  beside  a 
I  like  you? 


Come  and  take  a  glass  with  us, 

Wittig 

Keep  your  brandy  to  yourselves.     I  pay  for  my 

*^n  drink.   [  Taker  kit  glata  and  titt  down  betide 

-Bauubbt  and   Ansorge.     Clapping  the  latter  on 

.    *4e   tlomack.^    What's   the   weavers'   food   so   nice? 

^»aiicrkraut  and  roasted  lice! 

Old  Baumebt 
[Drunk  itilk  excitement-l    But  what  would  you 
I  'ay  now   if  they'd  made  up  their  minds   as  how 
t  they  would  put  up  with  it  no  longer. 
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WlTTlO 


[With  prrtended  astonuhtaenl,  ttaring  open- 
mouthed  at  the  old  Ktaver.^  Heinerle!  you  don't 
Dienn  to  tell  me  that  that's  you?  [Laught  immod- 
eratrlgj]  O  Lord.  O  Lord!  I  could  laugh  injself 
to  death.  Old  Baumert  risin"  in  rebellion  I  We'll 
have  the  tailors  at  it  nest,  and  then  there'll  be  a  re-  - 
bcllion  among  the  baa-lambs,  and  the  rats  and  the  ^ 
mice.     Damn  it  all,  but  we'll  see  some  sporL 

[He  ntarlg  *ptiU  irith  laughter.  . 

Old  Bacmsbt 
Ton  needn't  go  oa  like  that,  Wittig.     I'm  tbe= 
same  man  I're  always  been.     I  still  say  'twould  b^ 
better  if  thtogs  could  be  put  right  peaceably. 


I 


Wimo 

Rot!  How  could  it  be  done  peaceably?  Di<=3^id 
they  do  it  peaceably  in  France?  Did  Robespeec^ -^T 
tickle  tbc  rich  men's  palnu?  No!  It  waa:  Awa^  r ' 
with  tbcm.  every  one!     To  the  gilyoteen  with  "em  -^i 

.^tlongs   onfong!     Yow'tc   got  yoor   work    befor e 

rrni.     The  gecae'U  not  ffy  ready  routed  into  j 
mootki. 

Old  BiDixKT 
If  I  coold  nake  rrtx  half  »  liriD*  ... 

Four  Ou>  Wkatkb 
Tke  water's  iq>  to  our  tidas  bow.  Wittig. 
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Second  Old  Weaver 
We're    afraid   to   go    home.     It's    all    tLc    aauie 
whether  we  works  or  whether   wi:   lies  abed;  it's 
■tarvatitHi  both  ways. 

FiBCT  Old  Weaver 
A  man's  like  to  go  mad  at  home. 

Old  Anwboe 
IVe  ciMne  to  that  pass  now  that  I  don't  care  how 
filings  goes. 

Old  Weavers 
[^With  increaiiitg  ej!citementJ]  "  We've  no  pesce 
juiywhere." — "  We've  no  spirit  left  to  work." — 
Dp  with  us  in  Steenkunzendorf  you  can  sec  a 
*e«ver  sittin'  by  the  stream  washin'  liisself  the 
^bole  day  long,  naked  as  God  made  him.  It's 
^iven  him  clean  out  of  his  mind." 

I  Tmnn  Old  Weaver 

r  ^      [^Moved  by   the  tpirit,  ttandf   up  and  begint   to 

*peak     with    longuet,"    itrelching    out    kit    hand 

'fireateningli/.]    Judgement   is   at   hand!      Have   no 

•dealings  with  the  rich  and  tjic  great!     Judgement 

I  *»  at  hand !     The  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth  .  .  . 

[Some  of  the  nearer*  laugh.     He  it  pulled 
down  on  to  hit  teat. 


't  stand  a  single  glass  — 


J 
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Third  Old  Weavkb 

[Jumpt  up  again.]   But  they  —  they  believe  not 

in  God,  not  in  hell,  not  in  heaven.     They  mock  at 


FiBTO  Ou)  Weaver 

Come,  come  now,  that's  enough !                        ^_ 

J 

Bbckkb                               ™ 

^ 

You   let   him   do   his   little   bit   o'   preacblng. 
There's  many  a  one  would  be  the  better  for  takin" 
it  to  heart. 

Voices 

{I*    excited    eonfuMion.]     "  Let    him    almie!" 
"Let  him  speak!" 

— 1 

Third  Old  Wkater 

[fiouiH^  Am  potrr.]   Bat  hell  is  opened,  saith  the  ^ 
Lord;  its  jaws  are  gnping  wide,  to  swallow  np  allJ 
those  that  oppress  the  afflicted  and  pervert  judge-  —^ 
ment  in  the  cause  of  the  poor.       [flftU  excUemtnf.^     " 

TmitD  Old  Wkavxb 
[SnJJ^g  Jeetaiming  trkooJbog  fa»hiomJ\ 
VThea  one  has  thought  apon  it  well. 
It's  sUll  more  diflScult  to  teU 
Wbv  tbev  the  linen-weaver's  woric  des 


B«t  we're  fmtUtt-weaven,  t 
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The  linen -we  avers  is  ever  so  mucli  worse  off  than 
Jou.  They're  wanderin'  about  among  the  bills  like 
ghosts.  You  people  here  have  still  got  the  pluck 
'eft  m  you  to  kick  up  a  row. 

WlTTlO 

Do  you  suppose  the  worst's  over  here?  It  won't 
'^  long  till  the  manufacturers  drain  away  that  lit- 
tle bit  of  strength  they  still  has  left  in  tlieir  budies. 


1 


You  know  what  lie   said :    It  wiU  come  to  the 
*eavera  workin'  for  a  bite  of  bread.  [Uproar. 


Several  Oli 
fllio  said  that? 


AND  YouNo  Weavers 


Dreissiger  said  it. 


,     The  damned 

«cels. 


A  YocNG  Weaver 
rascal  should  be  hung  up  by  the 


Look  here,  Wittig.  You've  always  jawed  such 
lot  about  the  French  Revolution,  and  a  good  deal 
*^  about  your  own  doings.  A  time  may  be  com- 
'g,  and  tLat  before  long,  when  every  one  will  have 
chance  to  show  whether  he's  a  braggart  or  a  true 
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[Flaring  up  angrili/.]  Sny  another  word  if  you 
dare!  Has  you  heard  the  whistle  o'  bulleti? 
Has  you  done  outpoat  duty  in  an  enemy's  country? 


You   needn't  get   angry   about  it.     We're  com- 
rades.    I  meant  no  harm. 


None  of  your  comradeship   for  me.,  you  impu- 
dent young  fool. 

Enter  Kutsche,  the  policeman. 

Several  Voices 
Hush  —  sh  !     Police ! 

[This  calling  goet  on  for  *tnne  time,  tiU  at 
tail  there  it  complete  tilence,  amide t 
which  Kutsciie  takee  hit  place  at  the 
central  pillar  tabU. 


KCTSCHE 

A  small  brandy 

plea 

e. 

[Aga 

„ 

ompl 

te 

ailence. 

WiTTIQ 

I  suppose  you've  com 
ourselves,  Kutsche? 

to  see 

if 

we're 

all  behav- 

[Paging  no  attention    to   Wima]   Good-morn- 
ing, Mr.  Wicgand,^ 
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front  of  the  counter.^ 


[Still  in  the  corner 
Gnod  morning  t'yow, 

KuTScnx 
Hqw'b  tr&de? 

WlEOAND 

Thank  70U,  much  as  usual. 

Becker 
The  chief  constahle'a  sent  him  to  see  if  we're 
^poilin'  our  stomach  on  these  big  wages  we're  get- 
"^in'.  [Laughter. 


Jaeoer 


e  been 


I  say,  Welsiel,  you  will  tell  him  how  we'vi 
'f  e^stin'  on  roast  pork  an'  snuce  an'  dumplin) 
^snerkraat,   and    now   we're    sittin'    at   our    chnm- 
^agne  wine.  [Laughter. 

Welzel 
The  world's  upside  down  with  them  to-day. 

KUTBCHE 

An'  even  if  you  had  the  champagne  wine  and  the 
meat,  you  wouldn't  be  satisfied.     I've  to  get 
in  without  champagne  wine  as  well  as  you. 

Becker 
[Referring  to  Kutsche's  nose.^   He  waters  his 
^3eet-root  with  brandy  and  gin.     An'  it  thrives  on 
*t  too.  [Laughter, 
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WlTTlH 


A  p'liceman  like  that  has  a  hard  life.  Now  it's 
a  starving  beggar  boy  he  has  to  lock  ap,  then 
it's  a  pretty  weaver  girl  he  has  to  lead  astray;  then 
he  has  to  get  roorin'  drunk  an'  beat  his  wife  till 
she  goes  sercamin'  to  the  neighbours  for  help;  and 
there's  the  ridin'  about  on  horseback  and  tlic  Irin' 
in  bed  till  nine  —  nay,  faith,  but  it's  no  easy  job! 

SuTSCHE 

Jaw  atnj;  you'll  jaw  a  rope  round  your  neck  in 
time.  It's  long  been  known  what  sort  of  a  fellow 
you  are.  The  magistrates  knows  all  about  that 
rebellious  tongue  o'  yours.  I  know  who'll  drink 
wife  and  child  into  the  poorhouse  an'  himscJf  into 
gaol  before  long,  who  il  is  that'll  go  on  agitatin' 
and  agitatin'  till  he  brings  down  judgment  on  him- 
self and  all  concerned. 

Wrmc 
[Loffc*  bitl^f.1  It's  true  enough  —  no  one 
knows  whatll  be  the  end  of  it.  You  may  be  right 
yet  [BmrtU  omt  im  fmn/.]  Bat  if  it  does  come  to 
thai,  I  ktww  who  I're  got  to  thank  for  it,  who  it 
is  that's  blabbed  to  the  maBafsctnren  an'  all  the 
(pntlcmcn  round,  an'  hla«^cned  my  character  to 
UmI  rxteat  tkal  tbey  nera  gin  me  a  hand's  torn 
•f  wwk  to  do  —  ma.'  set  the  peasants  an'  the  millers 
•gaiwt  nc,  «o  that  I'm  often  a  whole  wedc  with- 
oat  a  hone  to  ahnc  or  a  wheel  to  pot  a  tyre  on. 
I  know  who's  dooe  it.  I  odce  pnUed  the  damned 
hmtr  off  his  hime.  becMtse  he  w«s  gtvin'  a  little 
stin|iid  boy  the  ucst  awfnl  hogging  for  stcalin'  a 
few  unripe  pe»i5.     But  I  tell  yon  this,  Katsche, 
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^uid  you  know  me  —  if  you  get  me  put  into  prison, 
^ou  may  make  your  awn  will.  If  1  liears  as  much 
-as  a  whisper  of  it,  I'll  take  the  first  tlting  &s  comes 
Aiiuidy,  whether  it's  a  horseshoe  or  a  hammer,  a 
"^heel-spoke  or  a  pail;  I'll  get  hold  of  you  if  I've 
*o  drag  you  out  of  bed  from  besidu  your  wife, 
^uid  I'll  beat  in  vuur  brains,  as  sure  as  my  name's 
"V'ittig. 

[He  hat  jvmped  up  and  U  going  to  nuh  ai 


IHoUing    hi 
4tMe  yoor  head ! 


AND    YOUNQ    WeATERB 

n    back.]    Wittig,    Wittig! 


KUTSCIIE 


[Haa  riten  involuntarily,  hi»  face  pale.  He 
tsaclit  latrardi  the  door  while  ipeaking.  The 
'9teareT  the  door  the  higher  his  courage  ruej.  He 
•mpeakt  the  latt  mordi  on  the  threshold,  and  then 
inatantly  di*appeari.]  What  arc  you  goin'  on  at 
Cue  about?  I  didn't  meddle  with  you.  I  eame  to 
nay  somethin'  to  the  weavers.  My  business  is  with 
'Ukeni  an'  not  with  you,  and  I've  done  nothing  to 
^■ou.  But  I've  this  to  say  to  you  weavers:  The 
•uperintendent  of  police  herewith  forbids  the  sing- 
Xng  of  tliat  song ' — -  Dreissiger's  song,  or  wliat- 
^er  it  is  you  calls  it.  And  if  the  yelling  of  it  on 
*lie  streets  isn't  stopped  at  once,  he'll  provide  you 
"With  plenty  of  time  and  leisure  for  goin'  on  with  it 
Sn  gaol.  Yon  may  sing  there,  on  bread  an'  water, 
'%o  yonr  hearts'  content  [Goes  out. 
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WiTTIG 


[Roars  after 


ie's  no  Hghl  to  forbid  it  — 
not  It  wu  w,is  to  roar  till  the  windows  sliook  an' 
they  could  Lear  us  at  Keichcnbach  —  not  if  we 
sang  till  the  manufacturers'  houses  tumbled  about 
their  ears  an'  all  the  superintendents'  helmets 
danced  on  the  top  of  their  heads.  It's  nobody's 
business  but  our  own. 

[Becker  has  in  the  meantime  got  up,  made 
a  signal  for  singing,  and  nam  leads  off, 
the  others  joining  in. 

The  justice  to  us  weavers  dealt 

Is  bloody,  cruel,  and  hateful; 
Our  life's  one  torture,  long  drawn  oat; 

For  Lynch  law  we'd  be  grateful. 

[Wklzki,  attempts  to  quiet  tkem,  but  theg 
pay  no  aitention  to  him.  Wikgand  puts 
hit  hands  to  his  ears  and  rushes  off. 
During  the  singing  of  the  next  stoma  the 
wearers  rise  and  form  into  procession  be- 
hind Becker  and  Wittio,  nho  haee 
given  panlomimie  signs  for  a  geiural 
break-up. 

Stretched  on  the  rack,  day  after  daj, 

lleAfts  sick  iu)d  bodies  aching. 
Our   heary   sighs   their  witness   bear 

To  spirit  slowly  brrakiog. 

[Most  of  the  m^arers  sing  the  foUowing 
•(mM  Mi  M  l&«  street,  omlf  a  few 
f*«*X  frO^ws.  who  mrr  paging,  being 
ttm  m  li#  b»r.  Jt  thf  ronfluiiom  of  the 
s^amam  mm  «me  it  left  im  Ikr  room  enrfil 
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Welzel    and    kit    wife    and    daughter 
HoRNio,  and  Old  Baumert. 

You  villaiDS  all,  you  brood  of  hell, 

You  fiends  in  fashion  human, 
A  curse  will  fall  on  all  like  yon 

Who  prey  on  man  and  woman. 


[Phlegmatically    collecting    the   glaitet.^    Thcii 
lacks  are  up  to-day,  an'  no  mistake. 


HoHNIG 

[To  Old  Badmkht,  who  i> 
^Vhat  in  the  name  of  Heavei 
Banmert  ? 

Baumert 


preparing   to  go.] 
a    ore    they    up   to, 


They're  goin'  to  Drcissiger's  to  niake  him  add 

lompthing  on  to  the  pny- 


And  B 


1  joining  in  these  foolish  goings  o 


Old  Baumert 
IVe   no  choice,   Welzel.     The  young  men   may 
■a'  the  old  men  must. 

[Goet  out  rather  xhamefaeedly. 

HoRNin 
It'll  not  surprise  me  if  this  ends  badly. 
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To  think  that  even  old  fellows  like  him  are  goin" 
ight  off  their  heads ! 


HORNIG 

We  all  set  our  hearts  an  Bometliing! 


END    OP    THE    THIRD    ACT 


THE  FOURTH  ACT 

Ptierimaldau. —  Prieale  room  of  DneissiaER,  the 
futtian  manufacturer  —  luxuriouilg  furaitked 
in  the  chilly  ta»te  of  the  first  half  of  this 
century.  Ceiling,  doors,  and  stove  are  white, 
and  the  wall  paper,  with  its  small,  straight' 
lined  floral  pattern,  is  dull  and  cold  in  tone. 
The  furniture  is  mahogany,  richly-carved, 
and  upholstered  in  red.  On  the  right,  be- 
tween two  mindows  with  crimson  damask  cur- 
tains, stands  the  writing-table,  a  high  bureau 
with  falling  flap.  Directly  opposite  to  this 
is  the  sofa,  with  the  strong-box  beside  it;  in 
front  of  the  sofa  a  table,  with  chairs  and 
easy- chairs  arranged  about  it.  Against  the 
back  wall  it  a  gun-rack.  All  three  walls  are 
decorated  with  bad  pictures  in  gilt  frames. 
Above  the  sofa  is  a  mirror  with  a  heavily  gilt 
rococo  frame.  On  the  left  an  ordinary  door 
leads  into  the  hall.  An  open  folding  door 
at  the  back  shows  the  drawing-room,  over-fur- 
nished in  the  same  style  of  comfortless  osten- 
tation. Two  ladies,  Mhs.  Drbissiuer  and 
Mrs.  Kittelhaus,  the  Pastor's  wife,  are  seen 
tn  the  drawing-room,  looking  at  pictures. 
Pastor  Kittelhaus  it  there  too,  engaged  in 
conversation  with  Weinhold,  the  tutor,  a  the- 
ological graduate, 
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KlTTELlIAl 


[A  kindly  little  elderlg  man.  evtert  the  front 
room,  tmok-ing  and  chatting  familiarli/  rvitk  Ike 
tutor,  who  is  alto  amoking;  he  looks  round  and 
thaket  hit  head  in  turpriie  at  fintling  the  room 
empty.]  You  are  young,  Mr.  Wemhold,  wliicli  es- 
plains  everything.  At  your  age  we  old  fellows 
held  —  well,  I  won't  say  the  same  opinions  —  but 
certainly  opinions  of  the  same  tendency.  And 
there's  something  fine  about  youth  —  youth  with 
its  grand  ideals.  But  unfortunately,  Mr.  Wein- 
hold,  they  don't  last;  they  are  as  fleeting  as  April 
sunshine.  Wait  till  you  are  my  age.  When  a 
man  has  said  his  say  from  the  pulpit  for  tliirty 
years  —  fifty-two  times  every  year,  not  including 
saints'  days  *—  he  lias  inevitably  calmed  doi 
Think  of  me,  Mr.  AVeinlioId,  when  you  com 
thftt  pus. 


Weinhold 


ir  IIB^ 


l^Nineteen,  pale,  thin,  tall,  ttith  lanky  fair 
rettlett  and  nerrout  in  hit  movementi.]  With  all 
due  respect,  Mr.  Kittelhaus  ...  I  can't  think 
.  .  .  people  bare  such  different  natures. 

KtTTEI.HAL-S 

My  dear  Mr,  Wcinhold,  however  restless-minded 
and  unsettled  a  man  may  be  — [in  a  tone  of  re- 
proofl  —  and  yoa  are  a  case  in  point  —  however 
violently  and  wantonly  he  mar  attack  the  existing 
order  of  things,  he  calms  down  in  the  end.  1 
grant  you,  certainly,  that  among  our  professional 
brethren  individuals  are  to  be  found,  who,  at  a 
fairly  adranceti  age,  still  play  youthful    pranks. 
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iclies  ngninst  the  drink  evil  nnil  founds 
ce  societies,  another  publishes  appeals 
which  undoubtedly'  read  most  efl'ecttvely.  But 
what  good  do  they  do?  The  distress  among  the 
weavers,  where  it  does  exist,  is  in  no  way  lessened 
—  bat  Uie  peaee  of  society  is  undermined.  No, 
do;  one  feels  inclined  in  such  cnses  to  sny:  Cob- 
bler, stick  to  your  last;  don't  take  to  caring  for 
the  belly,  you  who  have  the  care  of  souls.  Preach 
the  pure  Word  of  God,  and  leave  all  else  to  Him 
who  provides  shelter  and  food  for  the  birds,  and 
cltrthes  tlie  lilies  of  the  field.—  But  I  should  Uke 
to  know  where  our  good  host,  Mr,  Dreiasiger,  has 
suddenly  disappeared  to. 

[Mrs.  Dh£ISbioer,  followed  &y  Mrs.  Kit- 
TELHALTS,  nonr  comes  forward.  She  it 
a  pretty  tvoman  of  thirty,  of  a  healthy, 
florid  type.  A  certain  discrepancy  is  no- 
ticeable betmeen  her  deportment  and  may 
of  expressing  herself  and  her  rich,  ele- 
gant toilette. 


Mrs.  DnciGSiQER 
I   wliat  I   want  to  know  too,   Mr.    Kittel- 
Williara    always   does. 


That's 
haus.     But    ifs 

sooner  docs  a  thing  come  into  his  head  than  off  he 
goes  and  leives  me  in  the  lurch.  I've  said  enough 
about  it,  but  it  docs  no  good. 


It's  always  tl 
Mrs.  Dreissiger 


KiTTKLHAUfl 

way  with  business  u 


« 


Weinhold 
I'm  almost  certain  that  something  ti 
downstairs. 


I  happened 


Drkissioer  enleTs,  hot  and  excited. 

Well,  Rosa,  is  coffee  served? 

Mrs.  Dreishioer 
[Sulkily.^    Fancy    your    needing    to    run 


Dreissioer 
[Careletiljf.'\   Ahl  these  are  things  yo 
derstaiid. 


KlTTELHAUS 

lything  happened  to  annoy 


Excuse  me  —  has 
yrm,  Mr.  Dreissiger? 

Dreissigeb 
Never  a  day  passes  without  that,  my  dear  sir. 
I  am  Mccust(»Ded  to  it.     \\'hat  about  thnt  coffee, 
Eosa? 

[Mr».  Dreissigkr  got*  ill-humourfdlif  and 
girrt  one  or  (wo  riolemt  lug*  at  the  broad 
embroidered  bell-puU.  ~ 

I  wish  you  bad  Iwrn  downstairs  jttst  now,  Mr. 
Weinhold.  You'd  have  gained  a  little  experience. 
Besides  .  .  .  But  now  let  us  have  our  game  of 
whisk 
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By  nil  I 


Hliikt'  gfT  the  dust  and  bur- 


den of  the  day,  Mr.  Dreissiger;  forget  it  in  our 
company. 

Dreissiosr 
[Ilat  gone  to  the  ivindotv,  piithed  aaide  a  cur- 
tain, and  it  looking  out.  Involunlarilg.]  Vile  rab- 
ble!! Come  here,  Itosa!  [S/ic  goet  to  the  win- 
dow.} Look  .  .  .  that  tall  rcd-haircd  fellow 
there !  .  .  . 

KiTTELHAua 

That's  the  man  they  call  Bed  Becker. 

DREisataKR 
i  the  raan  that  insulted  you  the  day  before 


yesterday .' 
when  John  i 


[   remember  what  you  told   i 
(  helping  you  into  the  earriage  ? 


Mrs.  Dreibsioer 
[Pou/ing,  dramU.I   I'm  sure  I  don't  know. 

DREisaaER 
Come  now,  drop  that  offended  air!  I  must 
loiQW.  I  am  thoroughly  tired  of  tlieir  impudence. 
If  he's  the  man,  I  mean  to  have  him  arroslcd. 
[The  ilraini  of  the  Weavers'  Song  are  heard.} 
listen  to  that!     Just  listen! 

KiTTBLHAUS 

[Highly  incemed.}    Is  there  to  be  no  end  to  this 
?     I  mnat  acknowledge  now  that  it  is  time 
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for  the  police  to  interfere.  Permit  tne.  [He  goet 
forwanl  la  Ihc  trindoic.]  Sre,  see,  Mr.  Weinhold! 
These  nre  not  only  young  people.  There  are  nam- 
bcra  of  stendy-gi>ing  old  weavers  amoag  them,  men 
whom  I  linvc  known  for  yenrs  and  looked  upon  as 
most  descning  and  God-fearing.  There  they  are, 
taking  part  in  this  unheard-of  mischief,  trampling 
God's  law  under  fooL  Do  you  niea»^to  teU  me 
that  you  still  defend  these  people? 

Weinhold 
Certunly  sot,  Mr.  Kittelluus.  That  is,  sir  .  .  . 
rmm  gmno  totu.  For  after  all,  they  are  bongry 
•nd  they  are  ignorant.  They  are  giring  expres- 
sion to  their  dissatisfaction  in  the  only  vmy  tbey 
understand.     I  don't  expeet  that  stich  people  .  .  . 


[Sharl,  (km.  fmJed,  mtorr  Hit 


.}   Mr.  Weinholil,  Mr.  WeutbcJd. 
how  c«n  joa? 

Ur.  WcubaU,  I  am  Mm-  to  be  Miged  to  .  .  . 
I  didnl  bring  yam  iatn  mj  boose  to  gi<^  me  lec- 
Ua*s  on  fikibuMmpj,  ami  1  ■mst  rcqoest  that  jm 
vill  can£ae  ytnnelf  to  tbe  edontkNi  of  ht  fao^s, 
and  k«rr  my  otbrr  affairs  eatirdT  to  me — cb- 
Urely!     Do  you  « 
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Certainly,  of  course   I   understand.     1    have  seen  | 
Uiia  corning.     It  is  my  wish  too.  iGoet  out.  | 


[Rudely.]  As  1 


reqni; 


ion  as  possible  then,  pies 


Mrs.  Dreiesiqi 
William,  William .' 


Have  you  lost  your  senses,  Rosn,  that  you're 
taking  the  part  of  a  man  who  defends  a  low,  black- 
guardly  libel  like  that  song? 


Mrs.  Dreissiger 
But,  William,  he  didn't  defend  it. 


Mr.  Kittelhaua,  did  he  defend  it  or  did  he  not? 

KlTTELHAUB 

His  youth  must  be  his  excuse,  Mr.  Dreissiger. 

Mrs.  Kittblhaus 
I  can't  understand  it.  The  young  mnn  conies 
*^  such  a  good,  respectable  family.  His  father 
*^ld  a  public  appointment  for  forty  ycirs,  without 
*  wreath  on  his  repntation.  His  mother  was  over- 
i  **Jed  at  his  getting  this  good  situation  here.  And 
^*  ...  he  himself  shows  so  little  appreciation 


ttf 


it 
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Pfeifer 

[Suddenly  opens  the  door  leading  from  the  haU 
and  shouts  tn.]  Mr.  Dreissiger^  Mr.  Dreissiger! 
they've  got  him!  Will  you  come^  please?  They've 
caught  one  of  'em. 

Dreissioer 
[Hastily.l  Has  some  one  gone  for  the  polioe? 

Pfeifer 
The  superintendent's  on  his  way  upstairs. 

Dreissioer 

[At  the  door."]  Glad  to  see  you^  sir.     We  wanl^ 
you  here. 

[KiTTELHAus  makes  signs  to  the  ladies  tha^ 
it  will  be  better  for  them  to  retire.  He^ 
his  wife,  and  Mrs.  Dreissioer  disappear^ 
into  the  drawing-room. 

Dreissioer 

[Exasperated,  to  the  Police  Superintendent, 
who  has  now  entered.^  I  have  at  last  had  one  of 
the  ringleaders  seized  by  my  dyers.  I  could 
stand  it  no  longer  —  their  insolence  was  beyond 
all  bounds  —  quite  unbearable.  I  have  visitors  in 
my  house^  and  these  blackguards  dare  to  •  .  .  They 
insult  my  wife  whenever  she  shows  herself;  my 
boys'  lives  are  not  safe.  My  visitors  run  the  risk 
of  being  jostled  and  cuffed.  Is  it  possible  that  in  a 
well-ordered  community  incessant  public  insult  of- 
fered to  unoffending  people  like  myself  and  my 
family  should  pass  unpunished?     If  so  .  .  .  then 


AEOER 

Houncla   tliat   you   arc !  —  Call   voursclvcs   work- 

$  nitn!  — Pretend    to    be    eooiradts!      Before    I 

i^uld  do  such  a  ttiitig  as  lay  hands  on  n  mate,  I'd 

•K  my  hand  rot  off  my  arm ! 

[At  a  tign  from  i)ie  Scpehintenoent 
KirrscHE  orders  Ike  dgcrs  lo  Itl  go  their 
viclim.  Jaeueb  straigkUm  himself  up, 
quite  free  and  easy.  Both  doors  are 
guar.dfd. 

SuPEaiNTKNDKfJT 

[Shout*  to  Jaegeb.]  Off  with  your  cap,  lout! 
(J«OEB  lakes  il  off,  but  very  dowly,  still  with  an, 
hfudent  grin  on  his  fai-e.]    Uliat's  your  name? 

J AEOER 

What'i  joaiaf     I'm  not  your  swineherd. 

[Great  excitement  is  produced  among  the 
audience  by  this  reply. 

Dreissiger 
This  is  too  much  of  a  good  thing, 

Sdperintendent 

[Change*  colour,  i*  on  the  point  of  breaking  out 
'viouily,  but  controls  his  rage.]  We'll  see  about 
«s  nfterwarda, —  Once  more,  what's  your  name? 

iLBrrriving  no  anstver,  furiouslyJ]    If  you  don't  a 

•*w  at  once,  fellow,  I'll  have  j 
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SUPKRIXTKKDKNT 

You're  rif^t,  quite  rig^t.     We  must  institiite  an 
example. 

KuTtCHK^  the  policeman,  entere  and  ealwiee.  The 
door  is  open,  and  the  eound  of  heavy  etepe 
stumbling  up  the  stair  is  heard. 

KxmcHE 

I  have  to  inform  you^  sir^  that  we  have  arrested 
a  man. 

Dreissioer 

[To  Superintendent.]  Do  you  wish  to  see  the 
fellow  ? 

Superintendent 

Certainly,  most  certainly.  We  must  begin  by 
having  a  look  at  him  at  close  quarters.  Oblige 
nu%  Mr.  Dreissiger,  by  not  speaking  to  him  at 
])rc8cnt  I'll  see  to  it  that  you  get  complete  satis- 
faction, or  my  name's  not*  Heide. 

Dreissioer 

Tlint's  not  enough  for  me,  though.  He  goes  be- 
fore tlie  magistrates.     My  mind's  made  up. 

Jargrr  is  led  in  by  five  dyers,  who  have  cone 
straight  from  their  work  —  faces,  hands,  end 
t'lothcs  stained  with  dye.  The  prisoner.  Ids 
vop  set  jauntily  on  the  side  of  his  head,  pre- 
sents an  appearance  of  impudent  gaiety;  ke 
is  ejtcited  by  the  brandy  he  has  just  drmmk. 
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Hounds  that  you  are !  ■ —  Call  yourselves  work- 
g  men.' —  I'retend   to    be   comrades!     Before    1 
would  do  such  n  thing  as  lay  hands  on  a  mate,  I'd 
e  my  hand  rot  off  my  arm ! 

lAt  a  tign  from  the  Superintendent 
KuTBCHE  orderi  the  dyers  to  let  go  their 
viclim.  Jaeger  alraightent  himself  up, 
quite  free  and  ea»y.  Both  doort  are 
guar.dfd. 

Superintendent 
[ShoutM   to  Jaeger.]   Oif  with  your  cap,  lout! 
[Jaeger  takei  it  off,  but  very  tloiely,  ttill  teilh  an 
tnpudeat  grin  on  hit  face.l    What's  your  name? 


What's  jonrs?     I'm  not  your  swineherd, 

[G'eoi  excitement   it   produced  among  the 
attdieace  by  this  reply. 

Dhzissioer 
This  is  too  much  of  a  good  thing. 

Superintendent 
[Ckanget  colour,  it  on  the  point  of  breaking  oul 
^rioutly,  but  controls  kit  rage.]  We'll  ace  about 
Jlis  nfterwards. —  Once  more,  what's  your  name? 
[Seeeiving  no  antner,  furioutly.]  If  you  don't  aii- 
•*cr  at  once,  fellow,  I'll  have  vou  flogged  oh  the 
•pot 
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[Perfecllg  cheerful,  not  ahowing  bg  ao  much  a* 
the  tmtch  of  an  egelid  thai  he  hat  heard  Ike  Su- 
PERINTEN dent's  angry  wordt,  call*  over  the  head* 
of  those  around  him  to  a  pretlg  terrant  girl,  who 
hat  brought  it  the  coffee  and  U  ttanding  ope*- 
moulhed  tritk  atlonithment  at  the  unexpected 
tight.}  Hillo,  Emmy,  do  you  belong  to  this  coni- 
pany  now?  The  sooner  you  find  your  way  oat  of 
it,  then,  the  better,  A  wind  may  begin  to  blow 
here,  an"  blow  everything  away  overnight. 

[The  girt  ttaret  at  Jaeges,  and  at  toon  at 
the  comprehend!  that  it  it  to  her  he  it 
tpeaking,  bluthet  trith  thame,  covert  her 
eget  fpith  her  hand*,  and  rutket  out,  leav- 
ing the  coffee  thiagt  in  confution  on  the 
tabic.  Renewed  excitement  among  thote 
preteni.  ^^^H 

SurKKIIfTEXDEXT  ^^^^1 

\Half  betide  hiwuetf,  to  Dkeiwioeb.]  Sevt^^t 
all  my  long  senSce  ...  a  case  of  aoch  shameless 
effnwitery  .  .  .  [Jaeseb  tpitt  on  the  floor. 

I  a  st*b)e,  fellow  I     Dq  you  under — 


Yoo'rt  not 
■taod? 


SePCUNTBlCDKXT' 

My  patience  is  si  an  end  now.     For  the  1 
unc:  What's  yoar  naotcr 

[Ktmcuuc*,  wi»  k^  hrem  peering 
the  ptrUjf  fenfd  Jrm^ng-room 
tiMfing  te  tlutl  iiu  been  goimg^  on. 
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•  no  longer  refrain  from  coming  for 

to  interfere.     He  i*  trembling  mth  i 
eitement. 

KiTTKLHAUS 

His  name  is  Jaeger,  sir.  MoritK  ...  is  it  not? 
Idorits  Jaeger.  [I'o  Jaeger.]  And,  Jaeger,  you 
know  me. 

Jaegeh 
[Serioutli/.]    You  are  Pastor  Kitteliiiius. 

KlTTELHAUM 

Yes,  1  am  your  pastor,  Jncger!  It  was  I  who 
received  you,  a  babe  in  swaddling  clothes,  into  the 
Church  of  Christ.  From  niy  hands  you  took  for 
the  first  time  the  body  of  the  Lord.  Do  you  re- 
meoiber  that,  and  how  I  toiled  and  strove  to  bring 
God's  Word  home  to  your  heart?  Is  this  your 
gratitude  ? 

Jaeger 
I        [Like  a  tcolded  schoolboy.     In  a  turly  I'oice.]    I 
I  {Miid  my  half-crown  like  the  rest. 

KlTTELHACS 

Money,   money  ...  Do    you    imagine   that  the 
miserable  little  bit  of  money  .  .  ,  Such  utter  non- 
sense.'    I'd  much  rather  you  kept  your  money.     Be 
I  good  man,  be  a  Christian!     Think  of  what  you 
I  promised.     Keep  God's  law.     Money,  money  .  .  , ! 


iker  now,  sir.     I  don't  believe 


i 
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KiTTKLHAUS 

Quaker!  Wlmt  are  you  talking  about?  Try  to 
behave  yourself,  and  don't  use  words  you  don't  im- 
derstand.  Quaker,  indeed !  They  are  gcxid  Chris- 
tian people,  and  not  heathens  like  yon. 

SUPERINTBNUENT 

Mr.  Kittelhaus,  1  must  ask  you  .  .  .  [j?e  come* 
bettveen  the  Potior  and  Jaeger.]  Kutsche!  tie  his 
hands! 

[  Wild    i/elling    outtide :    "  Jaeger,    Jaeger ! 
come  out ! " 

DREissiaBR 
[Like  the  othert,  ilighllg  stariled,  goei  imtinc- 
livelg  to  the  mndow.]    What's  the  meaning  of  this 
next? 

SCPERI UTE  NDENT 

Ob,  I  understand  well  enough.  It  means  that 
they  want  to  have  the  blackguard  out  among 
them  again.  But  we're  not  going  to  oblige  tbem. 
Kutsehe,  you  Imre  your  orders.     He  goes  to  the 

KrrscHK 
[With  the  rope  in  hit  hand,  hetitating.l  By  yonr 
leave,  sir,  but  it'll  not  be  an  easy  job.  There's 
a  confounded  big  crowd  out  there  —  a  pack  of 
raging  devils.  They've  got  Becker  with  them,  ajid 
the  siiiitli  .  .  . 

KlTTKLHAt'B 

Allow  me  one  more  word !  —  So  as  not  to  lotisc 
still  worse  fccliog,  would  it  not  be  better  if  we  tried 
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to  arrange  tliinj^  peaceably?     Perhaps  JnegiT  will 
give  bis  word  to  go  with  us  rguii^tly,  or  .  .  . 

SUPERIUTBNDEVT 

Quite  impoasiblc !  Think  of  my  responsibility. 
I  couldn't  allow  BUfh  a  thing.  Come,  Kutsche ! 
lose  no  more  time. 


\^Putting  hit  hand*  together,  and  holding  them 
mif.]  Tight,  tight,  as  tight  as  ever  you  can!  It's 
not  for  long. 

[KcTScHB,  oftisled  bg  the  teorkmen,  iirt  hit 
hands. 

SuPBRIMTKNDENT 

Now  off  with  you,  march!  [To  Drbissiger.]  If 
you  feel  anicious,  let  six  of  the  weavers  go  with 
tlieni.  They  can  walk  on  each  side  of  him,  I'll 
ride  in  front,  and  Kutsche  will  bring  up  the  rear. 
Whoever  blocks  the  way  will  be  cut  down. 

[Cnei  from  below:  "  Cock-a-doodle-doo-oo- 


SuPERmTENDENT 

[With  a  threaUnine  gesture  in  the  direction  of 
the  frin<fon>.]  You  rascals,  I'll  cock-a-doodle-doo 
ftnd  bow-wow  you.'     Forward!     March! 

[He   marche*   out  first,   with   drawn   sword; 
Ike  others,  mith  Jaeger,  follow. 

Jaeqer 

[Shouts  as  he  goes.]   An'  Mrs.  Drcissigcr  there 

nay  play  the  lady  as  proud  as  she  likea,  but  for 


r        *" 
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all  that  she's  no  better  than   us.     Many   a  hun- 
dred   tiuiea  she's   sened   my    father   with   a  half- 
pennj-worth   of  schnapps.     Left  wheel  —  march ! 
[Exit  laughing. 

Dreibsioer 
[Aflfr  a  paute,  n-ith  apparent  calmneit.1  Well, 
Mr.  Kittelhaus,  shall  we  have  our  game  now?  I 
think  tliere  will  be  no  further  interruption.  [lie 
light*  a  cigar,  giving  short  laught  at  be  doet  to; 
when  il  it  lighted,  burttt  into  a  regular  fit  of  laugh- 
ing.^ I'm  beginning  now  to  think  the  whole  thing 
veiy  funny.  That  fellow !  [Still  laughing  nerv- 
Otitly.1  It  really  ia  too  comical:  first  came  the  dis' 
putc  at  dinner  with  Weinhold  —  five  minutes  after 
that  he  takes  leave — off  to  the  other  end  of  the 
world;  then  this  affair  crops  up  —  and  now  we'll 
proceed  with  our  whist. 

ElTTELBACS 

Yes,  bnt  .  .  .   [Roaring  it  heard  outiide."]  ' 
but  .  .  .  that's  a  terrible   uproar  they're   maJung 


All  we  have  to  do  is  lo  go  into  the  other  room^ 
it  won't  disturb  us  in  the  least  there. 

KiTTELBACS 

[SkdK*;  hit  head.l  I  wish  I  knew  what  has 
Ccune  over  these  people.  In  so  far  I  must  agree 
with  Mr.  Weinhold.  or  at  least  till  quite  lately  I 
was  of  his  opinion,  that  the  weavers  were  a  patient, 
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htunblc,  easUy-led  class.     Was  it  not  your  idea  of 
them,  too,  Mr.  Dreissiger? 

I  Dreissiger 

I  Most  certainly  that  is  wiint  they  used  to  be  — 

J3atient,  easily  managed,  well-behaved  nad  orderly 
Iwople.  Tbey  were  thiit  as  long  as  these  so-ealled 
ImmanitariaDa  let  them  alone.  But  for  ever  so 
-long  now  they've  had  the  awful  misery  of  their 
«;ondition  held  up  to  them.  Think  of  all  the  so- 
c^ietiea  and  associations  for  tlie  alleviation  of  the 
^distress  among  the  weavers.  At  last  the  weaver 
"fcelieves  in  it  liimself,  and  his  head's  turned.  Some 
^of  them  had  better  come  nnd  turn  it  back  again, 
:Cor  now  he's  fairly  set  a-going  tliere's  no  end  to 
Alia  complaining.  This  doesn't  please  him,  and  that 
^doesn't  please  him.  He  must  have  everything  of 
~die  best. 

[A  loud  roar  of  "  Hurrah !  "  it  heard  from 
the  crowd. 

ElTTELRAUS 

So  that  with  oil  their  humanitarianism  they  have 
«mly  succeeded   in   almost  literally  turning  lambs 
r  night  into  wolves, 

DitEisBiaeR 
n't  say  that,  air.  When  you  take  time  to 
think  of  the  matter  coolly,  it's  possiblf  that  some 
good  may  come  of  it  yet.  "  Such  occurrences  us  this 
"will  not  pass  unnoticed  by  those  in  authority,  and 
may  lead  them  to  see  that  things  can't  be  allowed 
to  go  on  as  they  are  doing  —  that  means  must  be 


Possibly.  But  what  is  the  cause,  then,  of  this 
terrible  falling  off  of  trade? 

DKEiaStGER 

Our  best  mnrkets  have  been  closed  to  us  by  the 
heavy  import  duties  foreign  countries  have  laid  on 
OUT  goods.  At  liome  the  competition'  is  a  struggle 
of  life  nnd  death,  for  we  have  no  protection,  none 
whatever, 

Pfufxr 

[Stoggers  in,  pate  and  breathlettJ]  Mr.  Drcis* 
siger.  Sir.  Dreissiger!  i 

Dreisrokb  I 

[In  Ike  ael  of  icalkiitg  into  Ihe  drawing-room, 
tapM  round,  annoged.]   Well,  Pfeifer,  what  now? 
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B                                          Pfeifeu                                            ^H 

H         [SlUi  eoTiftued.]    I    never  saw  the  like.     Good 
^m     Lord  — The     superintendent    himself  .  .  .  they'll 
V     '^atch  it  for  this  yet. 

Dreissioek 

What's  the  matter  with  you,  in  the  devU's  name? 
la  any  one's  neck  broken? 

Pfeifkr 

[Almotl  crying  with  fear,  icreanu.l   They've  set 
"loritB  Jaeger  free  —  they've  thrashed  the  super- 
**»tendent  and  driven  him  away  —  they've  thrashed 
t*»e    policeman    and    sent    him    off    too  —  without 
*»is  hebnet  .  .  .  hia  sword   broken  ...  Oh  dear, 
Ob  dear! 

Dreissiger 

I  think  you've  gone  crazy,  Pfeifer, 

KlTTELHAUa 

This  is  actual  riot. 

Pfeifer 
[Sitting  on  a  choir.  hi„  whole  body  trembling.] 
^t't  turning  serious,  Mr.   Dreissiger!     Mr.  Dreis- 
siger, it's  serious  now ! 

DBE.SilQER                                                                      ' 

H'eU,  if  that's  aU  the  police  ...                                             , 

Pfeifer 

Mr.  Dreissiger,  it's  serious  now! 

u 

I 
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Damn  it  all,  Pfeifer,  will  you  liold  your  tongue? 

Mrb.  Dnbissioer 

[Coming   oat    of    the    drarring-room    tvith    Mbb. 

KiTTELiiAus,]    Tbts    is    really    too    bad,    William. 

Our     wiiole     pleasant     evening's     beJng     spoiled. 

Here's  Mrs.  Kittelliaus  saying  that  she'd  better  go 

KlTTBLHAUS 

You  mnstn't  tike  it  amiss,  dear  Mrs.  Dreissiger, 
but  perhaps,  under  the  circumstances,  it  tcould 
be  better  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Dreibbigbr 
But,  William,  why  in  the  world  don't  you  go  out 
and  put  a  stop  to  it? 

Dreibsigbr 
YoH  go  and   see  if  you  can  do  it     Try!     Go 
anil  speak  to  them!    [Standing  in  front  of  the  pat- 
tor,  abmplli/.]   Am  I  such  a  tyrant,"     Am  I  a  cruel 
master? 

Enter  John  the  coachman. 


If  yon  please,  m'm,  IVe  put  to  the  horses.  &fr. 
Weinhold's  put  Georgie  and  Charlie  into  the  car- 
riage.    If  it  comes  to  the  worst,  we're  ready  to  be 


Mas.  DaErgsiQEtt 
If  what  comes  to  the  worst? 

John 
I'm  sure  I  don't  know,  ci'm.     But  I'm  thinkin' 
Uiis  way:  The  crowd's  gettin'  bigger  and  bigger, 
*n'  they've  sent  tlie  superintendent  an'  the  p'lice- 
Ottm  to  the  right-about. 


PPEIFER 


It's  getUn' 


Mr.    Drcissiger! 


Mrs.  Dreibs 


^pcnoti 

^B  [With  increating  alarm.]  VVliat'a  going  to  hap- 
^6*«n?  —  What  do  the  people  want?  —  They're 
~^«ver  going  to  attack  us,  John? 

There's  swne  rascally  hounds  among  'cm,  ma'am. 

Pfeifer 
It's  serious  now !  serious  ! 


Di 

Hold  your  tongue,  fool !  —  Arc  the  doors 
barred  ? 

KiTTELHAUS 

I  nsk  yon  as  a  favour,  Mr.  Drcissiger  ...  as  a 
'^vour  ...  I  am  determined  to  ...  I  ask  you  as 
"  favour  .  .  .  [To  John.]  What  demands  are  the 
P<^ople  making? 


i 


r 
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1 

John 

1                        [A,. 

cwardly.]    It's  liigher  wages  they're 

after,    i 

■                   the  bill 

ckguiirds. 

KlTTELHAfS 

_  J 

■                         Goof 

,  good !  —  1  shall  go  out  and  do  mj 

duty. 

1  shall 

speak  seriously  to  these  people. 

John 

Oh 

sir,    please   air,   don't    do   any    such 

ttiW 

Words 

is  quite  useless. 

KiTTELHAUS 

One  little  favour,  Mr.  Dreissiger.     May 

luk 

you  to 

post  men  behind  the  door,  and  to  bsTc  il    I 

closed  at  once  after  me? 

1 

Mrs.  Kittklhaub 

O  Joaepb,  Joseph !  you're  not  really  going  out?    1 

KiTTELHAUS 

I  an 

.     Indeed  I  am.     I  know  wh«t  I'm 

ililt- 

Don't  be  afraid.     God  will  protect  me. 

[Mkb.  KiTTELHAUS  pTCBtti  kti  hand 

inu 

back,  and  tvipfa  lean  from  her  ejM.            1 

KiTTELHAUS 

[While    the    dull    murmur   of    a    great. 

,«wt 

crowd 

is   heard   unintermptedlif   outtide.] 

rim" 

...  I 

11  go  out  as  if  I  were  simply  on  toy  way    \ 

home. 

I  shall  see  if  my  sacred  office  .  . 

it* 

people 

have  not  suflicient  respect  for  me 

left  ••  j 
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■  ■  .  I  shall  try  .  .  .   [He  taket  kit  hat  and  stick.] 
Forward,  then,  in  God's  name ! 

[Goes     out     accompanied     hg     DsEtsnoEH, 
b  PcGiFER  and  John. 


Miu 


KiTTELHAUS 


Oh,  dear  Mrs.  Dreissiger!  {She  buntt  into  teart 
"111  embracet  herj\  I  do  trust  nothing  will  happen 
'o  liim. 

Mrs.  DREiflstasR 
[Ahtentlij,']  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  Mrs.  Kit- 
telhaus,  but  I  ...  I  can't  tell  you  how  I  feel.  I 
didn't  tliink  such  a  tiling  was  possible.  It's  .  .  . 
it's  as  if  it  was  a  sin  to  be  rich.  If  I  had  been 
told  about  all  this  beforehand,  Mrs.  Kittelhaus,  I 
don't  know  but  what  I  would  rather  have  been  left 
•n  my  own  bumble  position. 

Mrs.  K1TTELHAU8 
There  are  troubles  and  disappointments  in  every 
Condition  of  life,  Mrs,  Dreiasiger. 

Mrs.  Dreissigeh 
True,  tme,  I  can  well  believe  that.  And  sup- 
pose we  bave  more  than  other  people  .  .  .  good- 
ness me !  we  didn't  steal  it.  It's  been  honestly  got, 
^"vetj  penny  of  it.  It's  not  possible  that  the  peo- 
ple can  be  goin'  to  attack  us!  If  trade's  bad, 
that's  not  William's  fault,  is  it? 

[A  tumult  of  roaring  it  heard  outside. 
While  the  two  women  stand  gasing  at 
each  other,  pale  and  startled,  DREtssioER 
rushes  in. 
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Quick,  Rw 


Dreissiger 
a  —  put  on  something,  and  get  intxJ 

I'll  be  after  you  ttiis  moment. 
nhfs  lo  the  ilrong-box,  and  talcet  omt 
■n  and  Barioui  articlct  of  value. 

EnifT  John. 
John 
,-  to  start.     But  c 


e  quickly,  before 


they  gets  round  to  the  back  door. 
Mrs.  Dreiwiger 
[In    a    trantport    of    fear,    throwing    her    art*' 
around    John's    nccjlr.]    John,    John,    dear,    g*»™ 
John!     Save  us,  John.     Save  my  boys!     Oh,  wb»t 
is  to  become  of  us? 


Rosa,  try  to  keep  yoor  head.     Let  John  go. 

JoHit 
Yea,    yea,    ma'am!     Don't    yon    be    fri^rtef**"; 
Our  good  horses'll  soon  learc  tbem  all  behind;    "■ 
wboerer  doesn't  get  ont  of  the  way '11  be  dri*''* 
over. 

Mrs.  KiTTELB4tra 
[In  irlplttt  a»xt>tji.]   Bat  my  husband  .  .  .   o*T 
Bnt,  Mr.  Dreissiger,  my  hnsband? 

DXXISBIGK> 

He's    in   nfety    dov,    Mrs.    KitteUuiu.     Don't 


alum  jwonelf ;  be's  &11  right. 
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SoraeUung   dread fol   has    liappencd   to   him.     I 
know  it.     You  needn't  try  to  keep  it  friwn  mc. 

Dreissiceb 
You  mustn't  take  it  to  heart  —  they'll  be  sorry 
for  it  yet-  1  know  exactly  whose  fault  it  was. 
Such  an  unspeakable,  shameful  outrage  will  not 
go  unpunished.  A  community  laying  hands  on  its 
own  pastor  and  maltrcatiug  him  —  ,ibonunable ! 
Uad  dogs  they  arc — -raging  brutes  —  and  they'll 
I  be  treated  as  such.  [To  hh  wife  who  glitl  ilandt 
[pelrified.']  Go,  Rosa,  go  quickly!  [Heavy  blomi 
mt  the  loirer  door  are  heard.^  Don't  you  hear? 
They've  gone  stark  mad.'   [The  clatter  of  tBtiidow- 

Ktet  being  imatked  on  the  ground-floor  is  heard.} 
cy've  gone  crazy.     There's  nothing  for  it  but  to 
get  away  as  fast  as  we  can, 

[Criet  of  ■■  Pfeifer,  come  out.'"— "We 
want  Pfeifer!" — "Pfeifer,  come  out!" 
are  heard. 

Mrs.  Dbeissiger 
Pfeifer,  Pfeifer,  they  want  Pfeifer! 

Pfeifeb 

[Dathe*  in.l   ^^^.  Drcissiger,  there  are  people  at 

Sie  bock  gate  already,  and  tlie  house  door  won't 

Bold  much  longer.     The  smith's  battering  at  it  like 

k  maniac  with  a  stable  pail. 

[The  erg  toundi  louder  and  clearer: 
"Pfeifer!  Pfeifer!  Pfeifer!  come  out!" 
Mbs.  Dreisbkieb  nuhea  off  ai  if  fumed. 


I 
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Mr».  KiTTELHAt's  foUoiei.  Pfkifeb  Ui- 
tens,  and  ekangCM  colour  a*  he  heart  what 
the  rrg  it.  A  perfect  panic  of  fear 
teizet  him;  he  treept,  emtreaU,  lehim- 
ptrt,  nrrithet,  all  al  the  tame  momenl. 
He  overwhetmt  Dreisigeb  teilh  ehUduh 
earettet,  ttroket  hit  eheekt  and  armt, 
kittet  hit  hand*,  and  al  latt,  like  a 
drowning  ma  n,  Ih  rowt  hit  arm*  round 
him  and  prercHlt  him  tnoeing. 

Dear,  good,  kind  Mr.  Dniaaiger,  don't  leave  tne 
behind.  IVe  alwajs  sened  von  fsithfally.  I've 
always  treated  the  people  well.  I  couldn't  give 
'em  more  wages  than  the  fixed  rate.  IHni't  leave 
me  here  —  thev'U  do  for  me!  If  they  finds  me, 
the/U  kill  me."  O  God!  O  God!  My  wife,  my 
children! 

Dbkihigxs 

[Making  hit   raif  out,   vainly  endeavouring    to 

free  kimtelf  from  Pfufxk's  W»ff Jh.]   Can't  jod  let 

me  go.  fellow?     It'll  be  all  right;  it'll  be  all  right 

For  a  fetr  teeond*  the  nxrn  it  empty.     Windotet 

are   tkatterrd   in    Ike   drairing-room.      A    lond 

cratk  retomndt  ihrvmgh  Ike  homie,  fidlowed  hg 

a   roaring  "  Hurrah '.  "      Far  an   intiani   there 

it   tilenee.     Then   gentle,   e*ntion»  ttept    mre 

heard  OH  the  ttair,  then  timid,  hnthtd  ej»emLt- 

tiont:    "To    the    left!" — "Up    with    j-oo!" 

— ""  Hush !  " — "  Slow,  slow  I  " — "  Don't  shove 

like    that  I  " — "  It's    a    wedding    we're    gma' 

to!" — "Stop     that     CTOwdia'!" — "Too     go 

iwt!  " — "  \o.  voa  go!  " 
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^tmng  weavers  and  weaver  girls  appear  at  the 
door  leading  from  the  hall,  not  daring  to  en- 
ter, but  each  trying  to  shove  the  other  in.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  motnents  their  limidity  is 
overcome,  and  the  poor,  thin,  ragged  or 
patched  figures,  man  if  of  them  sickly-look- 
ing, disperse  themselves  through  DRBissioER'a 
room  and  the  drajvittg-room,  first  aasing  tim- 
idly  and  curiously  at  everything,  then  begittr- 
Mng  to  touch  things.  Girls  sit  down  on  the 
sofas,  whale  groups  admire  themselves  in  the 
mirrors,  men  stand  up  on  chairs,  examine  the 
pictures  and  lake  them  damn.  There  is  a 
steady  influx  of  miserable-looking  creatures 
from  the  hall. 

FiHTO  Old  ^^'kater 
lEntering.}    No,  no,  this  ia  carryin'  it  t£>o  far. 
They've      started      amasbin'      tliiuga      downstairs. 
There's  no  sense  nor  reason  in  that.     There'll  be 
a  bad  end  to  it.     No  nian  in  his  wits  would  do 
that.     I'll  keep  clear  of  such  goings  on. 
Jaeoer,   Becker,  Wittig  carrying  a  ivaoden  pail, 
Baumert,    and    a    number   of    other    old    and 
young    weavers,    rush    in    as    if   in    pursuit    of 
something,  shouting  hoarsely. 

Jaeger 
Where  has  he  gone? 

Becker 
Where's  the  cruel  brute? 


^^^ 
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Baumbbt 

If  we  can 

eat  grass  he  may  eat  sawdust. 

WlTTlO 

We'll  hang  him  when  we  catch  hira, 

FiHOT  YouNO  Weaver 

We'll  take 
the  window, 

Bgnin. 

liim  by  the  legs  and  fling  him  oat  at 
on  to  the  stones.     He'll  never  get  op 

Second  Youno  Weaver 

[Enirri.] 

He's  off! 

Whop 

All 
Second  Yovno  Weatkh 

M 

Dreissiger 

M 

Becker 
Pfeifer  too? 

^ 

Voices 

Let's  get 

lold  o    Pfeifer!     Look  for  Pfeifer! 

Bali  ME  HT 

Yes,  yes! 
here  for  binr 

Pfeifer!     Tell  him  there 
to  starvt. 

Jabgkr 

s  a  weaver 
[Laughter. 

If  we  can 
himself  .  . 

't  lay  hands  on  that  brute 
we'll  make  him  poor! 

Dreissiger 

^ 
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Bauuedt 
.  cliurch  mouse  . 


[All.  benl  on  the  mark  of  dettruclion,  nuk 
toward*  Ike  drawing-roam  door. 

Bgcker 
[Who   it    leading,    lumt    round    and    ttopt    the 
mhera.~i  Holt!     Listen    to    me!     This    is    nothing 
When  we're  done  here,  we'll  go 
,  to  Dittrich's,  where  the  steam 
The    whole    mischiel's    done    by 


but  a  beginnin'. 
straight  to  Biela 
power-looms  is. 
Uiem  factories. 


Old  Ansokoe 
[£n(cM  from  hail.  Taket  a  few  slept,  then 
Mtopt  and  looks  round,  scarcely  believing  hii  eyes; 
shakes  hU  head,  taps  his  forehead.]  Who  am  I? 
'Weaver  Anton  Ansorge.  Has  he  gone  mad,  Old 
AnaoTge?  My  head's  goin'  round  like  a  humming- 
top,  sure  enough.  Wliat's  he  doin'  here.  He'll 
do  whatever  he's  a  mind  to.  Where  is  Anaorge  ? 
l^ffe  tapt  hit  forehead  repeatedly.]  Something's 
■wrong!  I'm  not  answerable!  I'm  off  my  head! 
Off  with  you,  off  with  you,  riot^^rs  that  you  are! 
Heads  off,  legs  off,  Imnds  off!  If  you  takes  my 
Itonse,  I  takes  your  house.  Forward,  forward ! 
I  \_Goet  yelling  into  the  drawing-room,  fol- 

lowed by  a  yelling,  laughing  mob. 

END    OF   THE    tOUHTH    ACT 
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n 


Langem-BUlam. —  Old  Wkatkk  Hiuac'a  iroHt- 
room.  Om  the  Uft  a  swtall  window,  ht  front 
of  which  stondt  the  loowt.  On  the  right  a 
bed,  with  a  tmbi*  puthed  dote  to  U.  Store, 
with  ttort-beneh,  in  the  righl-kand  eomrr. 
Fmmilf  worship  im  going  on.  HiLME,  Am  oU, 
blind,  mnd  mlmott  dtof  wife,  hit  son  Gtm- 
LiKB,  nnd  Lci^,  GamiKM'm  wife,  mre  nlting 
mi  the  tsble,  om  thr  bed  nmd  wooden  etooU. 
A  wiading-wheei  mnd  6a66«u  on  the  floor  be- 
tween lobU  mod  loom.  Old  tanning,  weav- 
ing, mmd  wim£mg  impUmenU  mre  ditpoted  of 
«■  Ihe  tw»kg  wnfterti  ktnki  of  gam  mrt 
hmmf^g  d»w^  Therr  it  mmch  ntelett  Immber 
w  lie  fo»  Mmw  nMw.  The  door,  which 
H  n  (&r  bock  woU.  mmd  Uodt  into  He  big 
«rfrr  fmmmmge,  or  rsbj-rpoa  of  the  kouae, 
wimmit  •pr«>  Thromgt  mnolktr  Open  door  am 
Am  oppmUo  tide  mf  the  funmge,  m  Mwaarf.  *■ 


The  tmtge  piiiut.t,  or  enhyroom  mf 
homoe.  it  pomtd  wik  Otomr,  Urn  dnwgtd  f 
Ur,  mod  m  tmmhtt  J»h«  nmadtn  timim 
tending  to  dkr  mtticn;  m  mwtki»g~tA  m  m  atoot 


I  poikm  wimUri  liw*  of  tie  t 
IwnpM*   «U    poor  k 


JwcwfHM   «U    poor  kommtkold   ntrmrOm 
■     -      '  rW  1^  foKa  fmm  th»  Uft 
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Old  Hilse  it  a  bearded  man  of  strong  build,  but 
bent  and  masted  with  age,  tail, 
hardship.  He  i>  an  old  soldier,  and  has  lott 
an  arm.  Hit  none  is  sharp,  his  compli 
ashen-grey,  and  he  shakes;  he  it  nothing  but 
skin  and  boue,  and  has  the  deep-set,  sore 
meaver'a  eyes. 

Old  Hilse 
\_Standi  up,  a*  do  hit  ton  and  daughler-in-lawi 
prays.]  O  Lord,  we  kiiow  not  how  to  be  tliaitkful 
enough  to  Thee,  for  tliat  Tlioii  hast  spared  us  this 
night  again  in  Thy  goodness  .  .  .  an'  hast  Lad 
pitT  on  us  .  .  .  an'  hast  suffered  us  to  take  no 
barm.  Thou  art  the  All-mercit'ul,  an'  we  are  poor, 
sinful  children  of  men  —  that  bad  that  we  arc  not 
worthy  to  be  trampled  under  Thy  feet.  Yet  Thou 
art  our  loving  Father,  an'  Thou  will  look  upon  us 
on'  accept  us  for  the  sake  of  Thy  dear  Son,  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  "  Jesus'  blood 
and  righteousness,  Oiir  covering  is  and  glorious 
dress."  An"  if  we're  sometimes  too  sore  cast  down 
under  Thy  chastening  —  when  the  lire  of  Thy 
purification  burns  too  ragin"  hot  —  oh,  lay  it  not 
to  our  charge;  forgive  us  our  sin.  Give  us  pa- 
tience, heavenly  Father,  that  after  all  these  suf- 
ferin'g  we  may  be  made  partakers  of  Thy  eternal 
blessedness.     Amen. 

Mother  Hilse 
[Who  hat  been  bending   forivard,   trying  hard 
to  hear.}  What  a  beautiful  prayer  you  do  say,  fa- 
ther! 

TLuiBE  i(oes  off  to  Ike  toatk-tub,  Gdttlikb 
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to  the  room  on  the  other  »ide  of  the  pa$- 
*age, 

OU}   UlLSE 

Where's  the  little  lass? 

LUIBE 

She's    gone    to    Peters waldau,    to    Dreisaiger'a. 
She  finished  al]  she  had  to  wind  last  night. 


[Speaking  very  loud.\   You'd  like  tlie  wheel  now, 
mother,  eh? 

Mother  Hilse 
Yea,  father,  I'm  quite  ready. 

Oui  HiLSE 
[Setting  it  down  before  her.']   1  wish  I  could  do 
the  work  for  you. 


An'   what  would   be  the   good   o'   that,    father? 
There  would  I  be,  sittin'  not  knowin'  what  to  do. 


I'll  give  your  fingers  a  wipe,  then,  so  that  they'll 
not  grease  the  yarn. 

[He  mpes  her  handt  reith  a  rag. 


[At  her  tub.1   If  there's  grease  on  her  hands,  it's 
not  from  what  she's  eaten. 


U 
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Old  Hilse 
If  we've  no  butter,  we  can  eat  dry  bread  —  when 
we've  no  bread,  we  can  eat  potatoes  —  when  there's 
no  potatoes  left,  we  can  eat  bran. 

Lviae 

[Saucilif.1  An'  when  thnt's  all  eaten,  we'll  do  na 
the  Wenglera  did  —  we'll  find  out  where  the  skin- 
ner's buried  some  stinking  old  horse,  an'  we'll  dig 
it  up  an'  live  for  a.  week  or  two  on  ratten  cirrion 
—  how  nice  that'll  be! 

Gottlieb 
[From  ike  other  room.l   There  you  are,  lettin' 
that  tongue  of  youra  run  awuy  with  you  igain. 

Old  HiLSE 
YoQ  should   think  twiee,  laas,  before  you   talk 
that  godless  way.    [He  goct   to   hit  loom,   callt.] 
Can  you  give  me  a  hand,  Gottlieb  ?  —  there's  n  few 
threads  to  pull  through. 


[Fro 
father. 


LUIHE 

1  her  tub.]   Gottlieb,  yo 


wanted  to  help 


[Gottlieb  romes  in,  and  he  and  his  father 
set  thevitelvei  to  the  Iroubletovie  task  of 
"  drawing  and  tlaging,"  that  it,  pulling 
the  strands  of  the  warp  through  the 
"  heddlet  "  and  "reed"  of  the  loom. 
They  have  hardly  begun  to  do  this  when 
HoBNio  appears  in  the  outer  room. 
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Mi 

[At  the  door.]  Good  luck  to  your  worii!     .^^H 

UlLB    AND   KM  SOH                        ^^^H 

TfaAnk  yoa,  Horoig.                                      ^Hj 

Ou>  HiuK 

I  lay,  Honu(E.  when  do  too   take  your  sleep? 
Yoa're  on  tout  rounds  all  da\,  an'  cm  iratcbjl^— 
■>i|!i>t                                                                   JH 

^m 

Sleep's  gone  from  me  nowadays.                     ^^^H 

LciK                                ^^M 

Glad  to  see  yoa,  Homig!                                ^^^| 

Old  HiUB                            ^H 

An'  wbafs  the  news?                                          ^^9 

HoaxiG 

It's  qneer  news  this   nxwnia'.     The  wearers  at 
Peterswaldau    has    taken    the    Uw    into    their    own 
bands,  an'  chased  DreUsigcr  an'  his  whole  family 
out  of  the  place. 

LciK 

[Pfrrtptibiy    mgitmUJ.}     Homig's    at    his    lies 
apm.. 

HouiiG 

No.    nussos,    not    this    tame,    ■»!    to-dav. —  IVe 
aooK   beautiful   pinaforea    in   my   cart.— *No,   it's 

r  V] 
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God's  truth  I'm  tellin'  you.  They've  sent  him  to 
the  right-about.  He  came  down  to  Reichenbach 
last  night,  but,  Lord  love  you!  they  daren't  take 
him  in  there,  for  fear  of  the  weavers  —  off  he  had 
^  K**  ^K*^)  ^U  the  way  to  tichweidnitz. 

Old  Hilsc 
[Ha4  been  carefully  lifting  Ihreadi  of  the  tirh 
and  approaching  Ihem  to  the  holes,  through  which, 
from  the  other  aide,  Gottlieb  puakes  a  wire  hook, 
nith  tvkick  he  catches  them  and  drares  them 
through.^  It's  about  time  you  were  stoppin'  now, 
Uomig! 

Horn  I  a 
It's  SB  sure  aa  I'm  a  Ijvin'  man.     Every  child  in 
the  place '11  soon  tell  you  the  same  story. 


Eithe 


Old  Hilse 
■  your  wits   are   a-wool-gatherin'  or  i 

HoBNIQ 


Not  mine.  What  I'm  tellin"  you's  as  true  as  the 
Bible.  I  wouldn't  believe  it  myself  if  I  hadn't 
Stood  there  an"  seen  it  with  my  own  eyes  —  as  I 
Bee  you  now,  Gottlieb.  They've  wrecked  his  house 
from  the  cellar  to  the  roof.  The  good  china  came 
flyin'  out  at  the  garret  windows,  rattliii'  down  the 
Toof.  God  only  knows  how  many  pieces  of  fustian 
are  lying  soakin'  in  the  river!  The  water  can't 
get  nway  for  them  —  it's  running  over  the  banks, 
the  colour  of  wash  in '-blue  with  all  the  indigo 
tliey've   poured   out  at  the   windows.     Clouds    of 
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sky-bluc  dust  was  fijin'  along.  Oh,  it's  a  terrible 
destruction  they've  worked !  And  it's  not  only  the 
house  .  .  .  it's  tlie  dye-works  too  .  ,  .  an'  the 
stores!  They've  bn^en  the  stair  raila,  they've 
torn  up  the  fine  flooring  —  smashed  the  lookin'- 
glasses  —  cut  an'  hacked  an'  torn  an'  smashed  the 

sofas   an'  the   chairs. It's  awful  —  it's   worse 

than  war. 

Old  H11.8E 

An'  you  would  have  me  believe  that  my  fellow 
weavers  did  all  that? 

[He  shakes  his  head  increduloutlg. 
[Other  tenants  of  the  home  have  collected 
at  the  door  and  are  littening  eagerly. 

HOBNIO 

Who  else,  I'd  like  to  know?  I  could  put  names 
to  every  one  of  'em.  It  was  me  took  the  sheriff 
through  the  house,  an'  I  spoke  to  a  whole  lot  of 
'em,  an'  they  answered  me  back  quite  friendly  like. 
They  did  their  business  with  little  noise,  but  my 
word!  they  did  it  well.  The  sheriff  spoke  to  'em, 
and  they  answered  him  mannerly,  as  they  always 
do.  But  there  wasn't  no  stoppin'  of  them.  They 
hacked  on  at  the  beautiful  furniture  as  if  they 
was  workin"  for  wages. 

Old  Hilge  ^H 

YoH  took  the  sheriff  throufth  the  house?       ^H 


An'  what  would  I  be  frightened  of?     Every  one 
knows    me.     I'm    always    turnin'    up,    like    a    bkd 


L 


1 


penny. 


But  no  one  has  Anything  agin'  me. 
all    glad    to    see    me.     Yes,    I    went   the 

rounds   with  him,  as  suie  as  my   name's   Hornig. 

Ad'  you  ma;  believe  me  or  not  as  you  like,  but 
my  heart's  sore  yet  from  the  sight  —  an'  I  could 
See  by  the  sheriff's  face  that  he  felt  queer  enough 
too.  Foi"  why?  Not  a  livin'  word  did  we  hear- — 
they  was  doin'  their  work  ntid  Ijoldin'  tlieir  tongues. 
It  was  a  solemn  an'  a  wofful  sight  to  see  the  poor 
starvin'  creatures  for  once  in  a  way  takin'  their 
revenge. 

LuiSE 
[With  irrepreuibte  excitement,  trembling,  wip- 
ing her  eyes  with  her  apron.']   An'  right  they  are! 
Jt'a  only  what  should  be! 

Voices  auong  the  Crowd  at  the  door 
"There's     some     of     the     same     sort     here." — 
*■  There's    one    no    farther    away    than    across   the 
liver." —  "  He's  got  four  horses 
•ix  carriages, 


his  stable  an' 
he  starves  hia  weavers  to  keep 


Old  Hi  lbs 
[Slill  increduloui.]   \\Tiat  was  it  set  them  off? 


Who  knows?  wlio  knows?     One  says  this 
other  savs  that. 


Old  HiLSE 
What  do  they  say? 
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HORNIG 


The  story  as  most  of  'em  tells  is  Hint  it  began 
with  DreissigiT  sayin'  that  if  the  weavers  was 
hungry  they  might  eat  grass.     But  I  don't  rightly 

[Excitement  at  the  door,  a*  one  perton  re- 
peat* tki>  to  the  other,  with  tigns  of  in- 
dignation. 

Old  Hilbe 
Well  now,  Hornig  — if  you  was  to  say  to  me: 
Father  Hilse,  says  you,  you'll  die  to-morrow,  I 
would  nnswiT  back:  That  may  he  —  an'  why  not? 
Vdu  might  even  go  to  tfae  length  of  saying : 
You'll  have  a  visit  to-morrow  from  the  King  of 
Prussia.     But  to  tell   me  that  weavers,  men   like 

me  an'  my  son,  have  done  such  things  as  that 

never!     I'll  never  in  (his  world  believe  it. 

MiKLCHBN 

[A  prtlig  girl  of  teeen,  itith  long,  loote  fttut* 
kmr,  carniing  a  batkrt  an  her  arm,  eovte*  mnnimg 
tn,  holding  out  a  rilrrr  tpoon  to  her  motherJ\ 
ManiRiy.  niammyj  look  what  I've  got!  An'  ywi're 
lu  buy  me  a  new  frock  with  it. 

What  d'tvQ  come  tr«ritig  in  tike  that  for.  girl? 
[ITitA  tMTr«trW  rrritewtrnt  *»4  rartonl^.]  An' 
what's  that  rou'vr  got  bold  of  now?  Yoo't*  been 
runnin'  xvursrlf  oct  o'  breath,  an'  there  —  if  tfae 
bobMns  BT^nt  tn  ber  basket  yet  ?     What's  all  tins 


Mielclien,  where  did  tlmt  spoon  coi 

LCI8E 

She  found  it,  n 

any  be. 

HORNIG 

It's  worth  its 

even  or  eight  shillin 

Old  HiLBE 

[In    dulreued   excitement.]   Off   with    yon,    lasa 

"■ —  out  of  the  house  this  moment  —  unless  you  want 

1  lickin'j     Take  that  spoon  back  where  you  got  it 

From.     Out  you  go!     Do  vou  wnnt  to  make  thieves 

if  us  nil,  eh?     I'll  soon  drive  that  out  o'  you. 

[He  looks  round  for  something  to  beat  her 
nUk. 

MtELCUEH 

[Clinging  to  her  mother's  skirls,  crying.']  No, 
grandfather,  no!  don't  lick  me!  We  ™  we  did 
AaA    it     All    the    other    bob  —  bobbin  .  .  .  girla 

s   .   .  .   has  some  too. 


[Half  frightened,  half  e.rcited.]  I  was  right, 
jou  see.  She  found  it.  Where  did  you  find  it, 
Mielchen  ? 


[Sobbing.]  At  —  at  Peterswal  —  dau.  W 
We  found  them  in  front  of  —  in  front  of  Dre 
Dreissiger's  house. 
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worse  an"  worse!     Get  off  with  you  thi« 
mless  you  want  me  to  help  you.  jj 

Mother  Hil8£  ^^| 

all  the  to-do  about?  '^ 


I'll  tcU  you  what,  father  HUse.  The  best 
way'll  be  for  Gottlieb  to  put  on  his  coat  an"  take 
the  §poon  to  the  police-crftice. 

Old  Hilse 
Gottliebj  put  on  your  coat 


[Pulling  it  on,  eagerlt/,]  Yea,  an'  I'll  go  right 
in  to  the  office  an'  say  they're  not  to  blame  us  for 
it,  for  how  c'n  a  child  like  that  understand  about 
it?  an*  I  brought  the  spoon  back  at  once.  Stop 
your  crying  now,  Mielchen  ! 

[The  crying  child  ia  taken  into  the  opposite 
rootn  by  her  mother,  who  thutt  her  in  and 
comei  bach. 

HOHNIG 

I  believe  it's  worth  ns  much  aa  nine  shillin's. 
Gottlieb 

Give  us  a  cloth  to  wrap  it  in,  Luise,  so  that  it'll 
take  no  harm.  To  think  of  the  thing  bein'  worth 
all  that  money! 
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Zfil. 

dr. 


I'nio  hit  ei/ca  trbile  he  is  wrap- 

Lcise 
rs,  we  could  lire  on  it  for  many 


Old  HiLsE 
Horry    op,    now !     Look    sharp !     As    qoick    u 
'^'d  you  can.     A  fine  state  o'  matters,  this !     Get 
"*at  deril's  spoon  out  o'  the  house. 

[Gottlieb  goe*  of  with  the  tpoon. 

HoRN'ic 
X  most  be  off  now  loo, 

{He  goet,  u  teeit  talking  to  the  people  i» 
the  entry-room  before  he  leave*  the 
houte. 

Surge ON  Schmidt 

{A  jerks  little  ball  of  a  man,  with  a  red.  know- 

^S  f'"^^i  come*  into  the  entrg-room.]  Good-morn- 

•*»&  all!     These  arc  fine  goings  on!     Tnke  care! 

^l«e  care!   [Tkrealening  triih  his  finger.}   You're 

*  siv  lot  —  that's  what  you  are.    [At  Hilse's  door 
^^thout  coming  in.]    Morning,  fatber   Hilse.    [To 

•  moman    in    the   outer    room.]    And    how    are   the 
J*^.ins,    mother?     Better,    eb?     Well,    well.     And 

»-«r'8  all   with  you,   father  Hilse?    [Enters.]   Why 
1  what's  the  m'llter  with  mother? 


a»* 


.        It's  the  eye  veins,  \ 
lr"*«  can't  see  at  all  no 


I,tJI8 


-they've  dried  up,  so  as 
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SURQEON    SCHUIDT 


K  Thnt's    from  tlie  dust  and  weaving  by  candle- 

B  light.     Will  you  tell   mc  what   it  menni  that  all 

H  Peters waldau's  on  the  way  here?      1  set  off  on  niy 

I  rounds   this   morning  as   usual,  thinking  no   hano; 

1^  but   it   wasn't    long   till    I    had    my    eyes   opened. 

Strange  doings  these!  What  in  the  devil's  name 
has  taken  possession  of  them,  Hilse  ?  They're 
like  a  pack  of  raging  wolves,  Eiot — why,  it's 
rexolntion!  they're  getting  refractory  —  plnnder- 
ing  and  )aying  waste  right  and  left  .  .  .  Miel- 
chen!  where's  Mielchen?  [Mielchgn,  her  face 
red  teilh  crging,  u  pathed  in  by  her  mother.] 
Here,  Mielchen,  pot  your  hand  into  ray  coat  pocket, 
[MiBLCHEN  doet  so.]  The  ginger-bread  nuts  are 
for  you.  Not  all  at  once,  though,  you  baggage! 
And  a  song  lirrt!  The  foi  jumped  up  on  a  .  .  . 
come,  now  .  .  .  The  fox  jumped  up  ...  on  a 
moonlight  .  .  .  Mind,  I've  heard  what  you  did. 
You  called  the  sparrows  on  the  churchyard  hedge 
a  nasty  name,  and  tliey're  gone  and  told  the  pas- 
tor. Did  any  one  ever  hear  the  like?  Fifteen 
hundred  of  them  agog  —  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren. [Distant  belts  are  heard.]  That's  at  Heich- 
enbach  —  alarm-bells!  Fifteen  hundred  people! 
Uncomfortably  like  the  world  coraing  to  an  end ! 


An'    i 
Bielsa? 


Old  Hil 
it    true    that    they 


SunGEON  Schmidt 
That's  just  what   I'm  telling  yon.     I've  driven 
through  the  middle  of  the  whole  crowd.     Wlut  I'd 


Wl»t  I'du 
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have  liked  to  do  would  liave  been  to  get  down  and 
give  eaeh  of  thim  ji  pill  there  and  then.  Tbry 
were  following  on  ench  other's  heels  like  misery 
itself,  and  their  singing  was  more  than  enough  to 
tiirn  a  inan'a  stomaeh.  I  was  nearly  sick,  and 
Frederick  was  shaking  on  the  box  like  an  old 
woman.  We  had  to  take  n  stiff  glass  at  the  first 
opportunity,  I  wouldn't  be  n  manufacturer,  not 
though  I  could  drive  my  carriage  and  pair.  iDii- 
lant  tinging.]  Listen  to  that!  It's  for  all  the 
world  as  if  they  were  beating  at  some  brokeji  old 
boiler.  We'll  have  them  here  in  five  minutes, 
friends.  Good-bye!  Don't  you  be  foolish.  The 
troops  will  be  upon  them  in  no  time.  Keep  your 
wita  about  you.  The  Peterswaldau  people  h.ive 
lost  theirs.  [BelU  ring  close  at  hand.]  Good  gra- 
cious! There  are  our  bells  ringing  too!  Every 
one's  going  mad.  [lie  goei  upstair*. 

Gottlieb 
[Come*  hack.  In  the  enCrg-room,  out  of 
breatk.l  I've  seen  'em,  I've  seen  'em !  [To  a 
tpoman.]  They're  here,  auntie,  lliey're  here!  [Al 
Ike  door.l  "They're  here,  father,  they're  here! 
They've  got  bean-poles,  an'  ox-gonds,  an'  axes. 
They're  stand  in'  outside  the  upper  Dittrieh'a 
kickin'  up  an  awful  row.  I  think  he's  payin'  'cm 
money.  O  Lord !  whatcver'a  goin'  to  happen  ? 
IVhat  a  crowd !  Oh,  you  never  saw  such  a  crowd ! 
Dash  it  all  —  if  once  they  makes  a  rush,  our  manu- 
facturers'11  be  hard  put  to  it. 

Old  H1L8E 

What    have    you    been    runnin*    like    that    for? 

You'll  go  racin'  till  you  bring  on  your  old  tron- 
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blc,  nnd  then  we'll  have  you  on  your  back  ngaln, 
stnigglin'  for  brcnth. 

GOTTUEB 

[Almoil  jogoiulg  excited,]  I  had  to  ran,  or  they 
would  ha'  cauglit  me  on"  kept  ine.  They  wiis  all 
roarin'  ta  mc  to  join  'em.  Father  Baumert  was 
there  too,  and  says  he  to  me:  You  come  aii'  get 
your  sixpence  with  the  rest  —  yon're  a  poor  starv- 
in'  weaver  too.  An'  I  was.  to  tell  you,  father, 
from  him,  that  you  was  to  come  an'  help  to  pay 
out  the  manufacturers  for  tlteir  grind  in'  of  us 
down.  [Passionaleli/.]  Other  times  is  comiii',  he 
says.  There's  goin'  to  be  a  change  of  days  for  us 
weavers.  An'  we're  <J1  to  come  an"  help  to  bring 
it  about.  We're  to  have  our  half-pound  o'  meat 
on  Sundays,  and  now  and  again  on  a  holiday  sau- 
sage with  our  cabbage.  Ve.s,  things  is  to  be  quite 
different,  by  what  he  tells  me. 

Old  Hilse 
[With  repreited  .iadignatioH.]  An'  that  man 
calls  hisself  your  godfather !  and  he  bids  you  take 
part  in  such  works  o'  wickedness?  Have  nothing 
to  do  with  them,  Gottlieb.  They've  let  themselves 
be  tempted  by  Satan,  an'  it's  his  works  they're 
dofn'. 

[No  longer  able  to  restrain  her  passionate  ex- 
citement, vehementli/.]  Yes,  Gottlieb,  get  into  the 
chimney  corner,  an'  take  a  spoon  in  your  hand,  an' 
K  dish  o'  skim  milk  on  your  knee,  an'  put  on  a  petti- 
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<^oat  an'  say  jour  prayers,  and  then  falher'U  be 
pleased  with  you.     And  be  acts  up  to  be  a  man ! 

[Laughter  from   the  people   in   the   entry- 

Old  Hilse 
{Quivering  with  tuppreued  rage.]  An'  you  set 
Op  to  be  a  good  wife,  eli  ?  Vou  calls  yourself  a 
Olother,  an"  let  your  evil  tongue  run  away  with  you 
•Ite  that?  You  think  yourself  fit  to  teach  your 
fii)'],  you  that  would  egg  on  your  husband  to  crime 
«q'  wickedness? 

LflSB 

[Hoi  hit  all  control  of  henelf.]  You  an"  your 
piety  im'  religion  —  did  they  serve  to  keep  the  life 
in  my  poor  children?  In  rugs  an"  dirt  they  lay, 
all  the  fonr  — it  didn't  as  much  as  keep  'em  dry. 
Yes !  I  sets  up  to  be  a  mother,  that's  what  I  do  — 
an'  if  you'd  like  to  know  it,  tliat's  why  I'd  send 
■U  the  manufacturers  to  hell  —  because  I'm  a 
mother!  —  Not  one  of  the  four  could  I  keep  in 
Jife!  It  was  cryin"  more  than  breathin'  with  me 
from  the  tiuie  ench  poor  little  tiling  came  into  the 
world  till  death  took  pity  on  it.     The  devil  a  bit 

SI  cared !  You  sat  there  prayin'  and  singin',  and 
me  run  about  till  my  feet  bled,  tryin'  to  get 
one  little  drop  o'  skim  milk.  How  many  hundred 
nights  has  I  lain  an'  racked  my  head  to  think  what 
I  could  do  to  cheat  the  churchyard  of  my  little 
one?  What  harm  has  a  baby  like  that  dune  that 
it  mast  come  to  such  a  miserable  end  —  eh?  An' 
0"cr  there  at  Dittricli's  they're  bathed  in  wine  an' 
washed  in  milk.  No!  you  may  talk  as  you  like, 
but  if  they  begins  here,  ten  horses  won't  hold  me 
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bac]f.  An'  what's  more  — if  there's  a  rush  on  Dit- 
trich's,  you'll  see  me  in  the  forefront  of  it— an' 
pity  the  man  as  tries  to  prevent  me — I've  stood 
it  long  enough,  so  now  you  know  it. 


Old  Hilse 
L  lost  soul  —  there's  n 


help  for  J 


[Freneied.]  It's  yon  that  there's  no  help  for! 
Tatter-breeched  scarecrows  —  that's  what  you  ore 
—  an'  not  men  at  all.  Whey-faced  gutter-scrap- 
ers that  take  to  your  heels  at  the  sound  of  a  child's 
rattle.  Fellows  that  says  "  thank  you  "  to  the  man 
as  gives  you  a  hidin'.  They've  not  left  that  much 
blood  in  you  as  that  you  can  turn  red  in  the  face. 
You  should  have  the  whip  token  to  you,  an'  a 
little  pluck  flogged  into  your  rotten  bones. 

[She  gaea  out  quicktif. 
[Embarratied  paute.l 


Mother  Hilsk 
What's  the  matter  witli  Liesl,  father? 

Old  Hilse 
Nothin',  mother!     What  should    he   th 
with  her? 

MOTHBR    HiLBE 

Father,  is  it  only  me  that's  thinkin'  it,  or  is  the 
bells  riPgin? 


J 
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It'U  be  a  funeral,  motluT, 

Mother  Hilse 
An'  I've  got  to  ait  waitin'  Lere  yet.     Why  must 
be  so  long  a-dyin',  father?  iPaute. 

Old  HiLSG 
[Leai'et  kia  work,  holdt  himself  up  straight; 
solfmnlg.'\  Gottlieb !  —  you  heard  all  your  wife 
said  to  us.  Look  here,  Gottlieb !  [He  bares  his 
breatl.]  Here  they  cut  out  a  bullet  as  big  as  a 
thimble.  The  King  knows  where  I  lost  my  ami. 
It  wasn't  the  mice  as  ate  it.  [lie  rcalks  up  and 
down.]  Before  that  wife  of  yours  was  ever  thought 
of,  I  h)id  spilled  my  blood  by  the  quart  for  King 
no'  country.  So  let  her  call  what  names  she  likes 
—  an'  welcome !  It  does  me  no  harm  —  Fright- 
fJied?  Me  frightened?  What  would  I  be  fright- 
ened of,  will  you  tell  me  that?  Of  the  few  sol- 
diers, maybe,  that'll  be  comin"  after  the  rioters? 
Good  gracious  me !  That  would  be  a  lot  to  be 
frightened  at!  No,  no,  lad;  I  may  be  a  bit  stiff 
in  the  back,  but  there's  some  strengtli  left  in  the 
old  bones;  I've  got  the  stuff  i 
stand  against  a  few  rubbishii  ' 
eanie  to  the  worst!  Willln',  w 
say  good-bye  to  tliis  weary  ■ 
welcome  - 
For  what  is  i 
die  of  Rches  e 


:  yet  to  t 
'  bav'nets. —  An'  if  it 
fin'  would  I  be  to 
jrld.  Dciith'd  be 
'elcomer  to  me  to-diy  than  to-morrow, 
ve  behind"?  That  old  bun- 
we  call  our  body,  the  care 
Hn'  tlie  oppression  we  call  by  the  name  o'  life. 
We  may  be  glad  to  get  away  from  it, —  But  there's 
comething  to  come  after,  Gottlieb!  —  an*  if  we've 


done  ourselvf 
over  with  usl 
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out  o'  that  too  —  whv,  tber 


Gottlieb 
Wbo  knows   what's    to   come    after?     Nobody's 


Old  Hilk 
Gottlieb!  don't  yon  be  throwin'  doubts  on  the 
one  comfort  us  poor  people  have.  Why  has  I 
sat  here  an'  worked  my  treadle  like  a  slave  this 
forty  year  an'  more?  —  sat  still  an'  looked  on  at 
him  over  yonder  livin'  in  pride  an'  wastefulness  — 
why?  Because  I  have  a  better  hope,  something  as 
supports  me  in  all  my  troubles.  [PointM  out  al  the 
trindore.]  You  have  your  good  things  in  this 
world — I'll  have  mine'  in  the  next.  That's  been 
my  thought.  An'  I'm  that  certain  of  it —  I'd  let 
myself  be  torn  to  pieces.  Have  we  not  His  prom- 
ise? There's  a  Day  of  Judgment  comin";  but  it's 
not  us  as  are  the  judges^ no:  Vengeance  is  mine, 
aaith  the  Lord. 

lA  crjr  of  "  Weavers,  come  out! "  u  heard 
onUide  the  telndotr. 

Old  Hilsc 
Do  what  you  will  for  me.   [He  teait  kinuelf  at 
kit  loom.]    I  stay  bere. 

Gottlieb 

[After  a  tkorl  MlmggU.]    I'm  going  to  work  too 

—  come  what  may.  [C>oe»  oat. 

[The  n'rarert'  Song  it  heard,  tung  bg  huit- 

drrds   of    roice*    quite    cloie    at    hand;   it 

»on*dt  like  a  dall,  motuiloaouM  tvaU.— 


[In 
they  e. 


that,   I    wunt  to  i 
maypole  of  a  wom. 


the  weavers  m9 

Imuates  of  the  House 
rn(ry-room,]  "  Ob,  mercy  on  us !  there 
like  ants !  " — "  Wliere  can  all 
from?  " — "  Don't  shove  like 
:  too." — "  Look  al  that  great 
leadjn'  on  in  front!  " — "  Gra- 
thjcker  an'  thicker." 


HOBNIO 


[Co, 


into  the  entry-room  from  oultide.l 
mere  s  a  theayter  play  for  you  now !  That's 
what  you  don't  see  every  day.  But  you  should 
go  up  to  the  other  Ditlrieh's  an'  look  what  they've 
done  there.  It's  been  no  half  work.  He's  got 
no  house  now,  nor  no  factory,  nor  no  wine-cellar, 
nor  nothin'.  They're  drinkin'  out  o'  the  bottles 
—  not  80  much  as  takin'  tlie  time  to  gel  out  the 
corks.  One,  two,  three,  on'  off  with  the  neck,  an' 
no  matter  whether  they  cuts  their  mouths  or  not. 
There's  some  of  'em  runnin'  about  bleedin'  like 
stuck  pigs. —  Now  they're  goin'  to  do  for  Dittrich 
bere.  [The  tinging  hat  stopped. 

Inmates  of  the  House 
There's  notliin'  ao  very  wicked  like  about  them. 

HoRHtQ 

Yon  wait  a  bit!  you'll  soon  see!  All  they're 
dotn'  juat  now  is  makin'  up  their  minds  where 
they'll  begin.  Look,  they're  inspectin'  the  palace 
from  every  side.  Do  you  aee  that  little  stout  man 
tltere,  him  with  the  stable  pail?  That's  the  smith 
from  Peterswaldau  —  an'  a  dangerous  little  chap 


i 


he  is.  He  batters  in  tlie  thickest  doors  as  if  the^ 
were  made  o'  pie-crust.  If  n  manufncturer  *flS 
to  fall  into  his  hands  it  wouJd  be  ali  over  with 

HoDSE  Inmates 
"  Thnt  was  a  crack !  " — "  There  went  a  stone 
through  the  window !  "— "  There's  old  Dittrich,  I 
shokin'  with  fright," — "  He's  hangin'  out  * 
board. " — "  Hangiti'  out  a  board?  " — "  What's  writ- 
ten on  it?  " — "  Can't  you  read?  " — "  It'd  be  a  bwl 
job  for  me  if  I  couldn't  read!  " — "  Well,  read  itf 
then !  " — "  "  You  —  shall  have  —  full  —  satis-fac- 
tion  t     You  —  you  shall  have  full  latia faction.'  " 

HORNIG 

He  might  ha'  spared  hisself  the  trouble  —  (W 
won't  help  him.  It's  something  else  they've  »et 
their  minds  on  lierc.  It's  the  factories.  They'w 
goin'  to  smash  up  the  power-looms.  For  it'a  tbw 
that  is  ruinin'  the  hand-loom  weaver.  Even  « 
blind  man  might  sec  that.  No!  tlie  good  folks 
knows  what  they're  after,  an'  no  sheriff  an'  no 
p'lice  superintendent '11  bring  them  to  reason  — 
much  less  a  bit  of  n  board.  Hira  as  has  seen  'em 
at  work  already  knows  wliat's  comin'. 

House  Inmates 
"  Did  any  one  ever  see  such  a  crowd !  " — "  Wliat 
can  tkeie  be  wantin'?  "—  [llaitilg.'\  "  Thev'w 
crossin'  the  bridge!" — [Anxtauilg.]  "  Thej'K 
never  comin'  over  on  tliis  side,  are  they?  " —  [In  tf 
cilement  and  terror.]  "  It's  to  us  they're  comin'! 
They're  comin'  to  us!  They're  comin'  to  f etch  ll"' 
weavers  out  o'  their  houses !  " 
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[^General  flight.  The  entrg-room  u  ftaptg. 
A  crowd  of  dirty,  duity  riofert  ruth  in, 
their  faces  scarlet  with  brandy  and  excilc' 
ment;  tattered,  untidy-looking,  at  if  theg 
had  been  up  all  night.  tVith  the  thouti 
"Weavers,  come  out!"  they  disperse 
themselves  through  the  house.  Becker 
and  several  other  young  weavers,  armed 
with  cudgels  and  poles,  come  into  Old 
Hilse's  room.  IThen  Ike,,  see  the  old 
man  at  his  loom  they  start,  and  cool  don-n 
a  little. 

Becker 

Come,    father    Hilse.    slop    that.     Leave    your 
rork  to  them  as  wants  to  work.     There's  no  need 
V  for  you  to  be  doin'  yourself  harm.     You'll  be 
II  taken  care  of. 

First  You  no  Weaver 
you'll  never  need  to  go  hungry  to  bed  again. 

Second  Young  Weaver 
The  weaver's  goin'  to  have  a  roof  over  his  liead 


a'  a  shirt  on  his  back 

oncem 

re. 

Old 

Hilse 

Ad*  what's 
wr  poles  ai 

the  devil 

endin' 

you 

to  do  r 

Becker 

These   are 
ell's  back. 

what   we' 

e    goin 

to 

break 
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Second  Young  Weaver 

We'll  heat  'em  red  hot  an*  stick  'em  down  the 
manufacturers'  throats^  so  as  they'll  feel  for  once 
what  burnin'  hunger  tastes  like. 

Third  Young  Weaver 

Come  along,  father  Hilse!  We'll  give  no  quar- 
ter. 

Second  Young  Weaver 

No  one  had  mercy  on  us  —  neither  God  nor 
man.  Now  we're  standin*  up  for  our  rights  our: 
selves. 

Old  Baumert  enters,  somewhat  shahy  on  the  legs, 
a  newly  killed  cock  under  his  arm. 

Old  Baumert 

[Stretching  out  his  armsJ]   My  brothers  —  we're 
all  brothers!     Come  to  my  arms,  brothers! 

[Laughtef' 

Old  Hilse 
And  that's  the  state  you're  in,  Willem? 

Old  Baumert 

Gustav,   is   it  you?     My   poor   starvin*   friend 
Come  to  my  arms,  Gustav! 

Old  Hilse 
[Mutters,^  Let  me  alone. 
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Old  Baumert 


I'll  tell  you  vhat,  Gustnv.     It's  notliii 


that's 


inted.     You  look  at  [ 


like?     Luck's  what's 


What  do  I  look 


inted.     Don't   1    look  like 


I  lord?  [PaU  kit  ilomack.}  Guess  what'a  in  tlicr 
There's  food  fit  for  a  prince  in  tlial  belly.  Whi 
luck's  with  him  a  man  gets  roast  hare  to  eat  a 
champagne  wine  to  drink.—  I'll  tell  you  all  soni 
thing:  We've  made  a  big  mistake  —  wc  must  help 
ourselves. 


[Speaking   at   once.  ] 
hurrah! 


Oli 


We   must   help  ourselves. 


soon  as  we  gets  the  first  good  bite  inside  us 
;  different  men.  Damn  it  all!  but  you  feels 
the  power  comin'  into  you  till  you're  like  an  ox,  an' 
that  wild  with  strength  that  you  hit  out  right  an' 
left  without  as  much  as  takin'  time  to  look.  Dash 
it,  but  it's  grand! 

Jaeoer 

[At  the  door,  armed  tvitk  an  old  cavalry  ttvord.] 
I  We've  made  one  or  two  tirst-rate  attacks. 


Becker 

We  knows  how  to  set  about  it  now.  One,  two, 
Ithree,  an"  we're  inside  the  house.  Then,  at  it  like 
lliglitnin' — bang,  crack,  shiver!  til]  the  sparks  are 
J  if  it  was  a  smithy. 


I 
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FiRBT  Young  Weaves 
It  wouldn't  be  lialf  bad  to  light  a  bit  o'  Gie. 

Second  Young  Weaver 
Let's  march  to  Reichenbach  an'  bum  the  rich 
folks'  houses  over  their  heads ! 


That  would  be  nothin'  but  butterin*  their  bread' 
Think  of  all  the  insurance  nwnej  they'd  get. 


No,  from  here  we'll  go  to  Freiburg,  to  Twhb- 
tra's. 

Jaeoer 

What  would  you  aay  to  givin'  all  them  u  bol^ 
Government  appointments  a  lesson?  I've  real 
somewhere  as  how  all  our  troubles  come  from  tin" 
birocrata,  as  tliey  calls  them. 

Second  Young  Weaver 
Before  long  we'll  go  to  Brcslau,  for  more  w" 
more'll  be  joinin'  us. 

Old  Baumkrt 
[To  HiLBE-l   Won't  you  take  b  drop,  GuBtat? 

Old  Hilbe 
I  never  touches  it. 
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Old  Bauuebt 

■ 

TI>at  w<..s  in  the  old  world;  we're  iii  a 
to-dny,  Gustav. 

new  world        ^^^H 

FiR«  Young  Weaveh 

H 

Chriatmaa  comes  but  once  a  year. 

LtughUr.       ^H 

Old  Hilse 

■ 

[Itnpalientlg.]  What  ia  it  you  want  in 
joa  limbs  of  Satan  > 

my  house,         ^^^H 

Old  Baomert 

1 

[A  little  intimidated,  coaaingl,/.]   I  was  bringin'        ^^H 
you  a  chicken,  Gustav.     I  thought  it  would  make  a        ^^^H 
drop  o'  soup  for  mother.                                                       ^^^H 

Old  Hime 

[Embarratted,  almoH  friendlg.]   Wei 
tell  mother  yoiirscH". 

,  yon  can 

Mother  Hiise 

IfVho  hat  been  making  efforit  to  hear 
at  her  ear,  motion*  them  off.]   Let  me 
don't  want  no  chicken  soup. 

her  hand                     ' 
alone.     I 

Old  HiLBB 

That's    right,   mother.     An'    I    want 

■  Uast  of  all  tliat  sort.     An'  let  Die  say 
m^  to  you,  Baumert;  The  devil  stands  on  hi 

■  joy  when  he  hears  the  old  ones  jnbberin 
Hin'  as  if  they  was  infants.      An'   to  you 
^M — to  every  one  of  you:  Me  and  you, 

H 

this  much 
s  head  for 
and  talk- 
all  I  say 
we've  got 

^^^ 
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nothing  to  do  with  each  other.  It's  not  with  m; 
will  that  you're  here.  In  Inw  an*  justice  you've  no 
right  to  be  in  my  house. 

A  Voice 
Him  that's  not  with  us  is  against  as. 


[Roughly    and    tkreateningli/.^    You're    on  fte 
wrong  track,   old   chap.     I'd  have  you 
that  we're  not  thieves. 

A  Voice 
We're  hungry  men,  that's  all. 


Wp  wants  to  lit 
the  rope  we  was  I. 


r  Young  Weavbb 

r  —  that's  all.     An'  so  we'Fe  art 

ing  up  with. 


Jaboer 
And  we  was  in  our  right !  [Holding  hit  fitt  »• 
front  of  the  old  man's  face.]   Say  another  ««l, 
and  III  give  you  one  between  the  eyes. 

Becker 
Come,  now,  Jaeger,  be  quiet.     Let  the  old  ro*" 
alone.^  What  we  say  to  ourselves,  father  Hilse,  i* 
this:  Better  dead  than  begin  tlie  oM  life  again. 


Have  I  not  lived  that  life  for  shcty  J«m  ■ 

more? 
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-  tliere's    got    to    be    B 


That    doesn't    he)p 
clrnnge. 

Old  HiLse 
On  the  Judgment  Day. 

Bkcker 
What  they'll  not  give  us  willingly  we're  goin'  to 
toke  by  ioroe. 

Old  Hilse 

By   force.   [Laugkt.]   You  may  as  well   go  an' 

dig    your   graves    at   once.     They'll    not   be    long 

showin'  you  where  the  force  lies.     Wait  a  bit,  lad! 


Is  it  the  soldiers  you're  meanin'?     We've  been 
soldiers  too.     We'll  soon  do  for  n  company  or  two 


With  your  tongues,  maybe.     But  auppoain'  you 
lid  —  for  two  that  you'd  beat  off,  ten'U  come  back. 

Voices 
[Call    through    the    window.l    The    soldiers    are 
!     Look  out ! 
[General,    sudden    tilence.      For   a    moment 
a    faint    tound    of    fifes    and    drums    is 
heard;  in  the  ensuing  silence  a  short,  in- 
voluntary  exclamation:  "The  devil!  I'm 
off!  "  foUotved  by  gerteral  laughter. 
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Becker 
il?     Who  speaks  of  runnin"  away^ 


Which  of  you  is  it  that's  afraid  of  a  few  paltiy 
helmets?  Yoa  have  me  to  command  you,  and  I've 
been  in  the  trade.     1  knows  their  tricks. 

Old  Hilse 
An'  what  are  you   goin'  to  shoot  with?     Your 
sticks,  eh? 

FinST  YouNQ  Wkavkb 
Never  mind  that  old  chap;  he's  wrong  in  the 
upper  storey. 

Second  Young  Weaver  ^^|H 

Yes,  he's  a  bit  off  his  head.  ^^^H 

Gottlieb 
[HoM  made  kit  may  unnoticed  among  the  rioterw: 
calehet  hold  of  the  speaker.^   Would  you  give  yoar 
impudence  to  an  old  man  like  him? 

Second  Yodng  Weaver 
Let  me  aloae.     'Twasn't  an}rthiDg  bad  I  said. 


[Interfering.]  I.ct  him  jaw,  Gottlieb.  What 
Fould  you  be  meddlin'  with  him  for?  He'll  saoit 
ee  who  it  is  that's  bccu  off  his  head  to-day,  him 
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Old  Hil 

No,  he's  goin'  to  do  no  su 


[Come*  into  the  entry-room,  calU.I  What  are 
you  puttin'  off  your  lime  with  pruyin'  hypocrites 
like  them  for  ?  Come  quick  to  where  you're 
wanted!  Quick!  Father  Bnumert,  run  all  you 
can  I  The  major's  spenkin'  to  the  crowd  from 
horseback.  They're  to  go  home.  If  yau  don't 
linny  up,  it'll  be  aJl  over. 


Jaeoer 
{A»  he  goe*  out.}    That's 


brave  husband  o' 


LcisK 
Where  is  he?     I've  got  no  husband! 

[Some    of    the    people    in    the    CMiry-rooni 
«'ng.- 
Once  on  a  time  a  man  so  small. 

Heigh-ho,  heigh! 
Set  hiB  heart  on  a  wife  so  tnll. 
Heigh  diddlt-di-dum-di! 

[Come*     downatairi,     tlUt     carrying    the    stable 
oil;  Mtop*  on  hit  mag  through  the  entry- room.] 
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Come  on!  all  of  you  that  is  not  cowardly  scouc 
drela !  —  hurrah .' 

[He  dathet  out,  follatved  hy  Luihe,   Jab 
OER,  and  otken,  all  shouting  "  Hurrah ! 

Becker 


Good-bye,   then 
other  again. 

father    Hilse;    w 

■11    sec 
[I'g 

Old  Hilse 

I  doubt  that     I've  not  five 
that'll  be  the  soonest  you'll  get 

years 
out. 

to  live, 

Becker 

[Siopi,    not   understanding.'] 
ther  Hike? 

Out 

o-    what. 

Old  Hilbe 

Out  o'  prison  — 

where  else? 

[Laughs  teUdlyJ]    Do  you  think  I'd  mind  tha'fc^ 
There's  bread  to  be  had  there  anyhow! 

[Goea  om*' 


Oi-i 


Baombrt 


[Hai  been  cowering  on  a  Inn-  stool,  painfutig 
beating  his  brains;  he  now  gets  up.]  It's  true. 
Gustav,  as  I've  had  a  drop  too  much.  But  for  all 
that  I  knows  what  I'm  about.  You  think  one  wo? 
in  this  here  mntter;  I  think  another.  I  say  Beck- 
er's right:  even  if  it  ends  in  chains  an'  ropes  — 
we'll  be  better  off  in  prison  than  at  home.     You're 
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cared  for  there,  an'  yon  don't  need  to  starve.  I 
VDuldn't  have  joined  'em,  Gnatav,  if  I  could  ba' 
let  it  be;  but  once  in  a  lifetime  a  man's  got  to  show 
'what  he  feels,  [Goes  ilowly  tomarda  the  doOT.\ 
Oood-bye,  Gustav.  If  anything  happens,  mind 
jou  put  in  a  word  for  mc  in  your  prayers. 

[Com  out. 
[The  rioters  are  now  all  gone.  The  entry- 
room  gradually  filla  again  with  cariout 
onlookcTs  from  the  different  roomi  of  the 
house.  Old  Hilbe  knots  at  his  web. 
Gottlieb  has  taken  an  axe  from  behind 
the  stove  and  is  unconsciously  feeling  ill 
edge.  He  and  the  old  man  are  sHentli, 
agitated.  The  hum  and  roar  of  a  great 
■  crowd  penetrate  into  the  room. 

Mother  IIilse 
The    very    boards    is    shakin',    father  —  what's 
£oin'  on?     What's  goin'  to  happen  to  us? 
IPavse.} 


Old  HiLSE 
Gottlieb 


Gottlieb! 

What  is  it? 

Old  Hilse 
Let  that  ase  alone. 

Gottlieb 
Who's  to  split  the  wood,  then? 

[He  leans  the  axe  againtt  Ike  stove. 
[Pan,,.: 
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Mo' 


HlL 


Gottlieb,  you  listen  to  whnt  fatlier  says  to  yow"    ^ 
[•Some  one  tings  outside  the  madom: 
Our  little  man  doca  nil  tliat  he  can, 

Heigh-ho,  hcig'h ! 
At  heme  he  cleans  tbe  pots  an'  the  pan, 

Heigh-diddlc-di-dum-di .'       {Pattet  o^^^- 

Gottlieb 
[Jumps  up,  shakes  his  clenched  fist  ai  the  wirrm- 
dow.^    Beast!      Don't  drive  me  crazy! 

[A  volley  of  musketry  is  hearc^- 

Mother  Hilse 
\Starts  and  tremblesJ]  Good  Lord!  is  that  thun' 
der  again? 

Old  Hilbe 
[Instinctively  folding  his  hands.l   Oh,  our  F»'~ 
ther  in  heaven !  defend  the  poor  weavers,  protec*- 
my  poor  brothers.  [.*  ihort  pause  ensued' 

Old  Hilse 

[To  himself,  painfully  agitated.]    There's   bIow«i 


Gottlieb 
[Had  started  up  and  grasped  the  axe  when  tf*^ 
shooting  mas  heard;  deathly   pale,  almost    besid*^ 
himself  with  ej:cilement.]   An'  am  I  to  lie  to  bed 
like  a  dog  still? 
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[Callt  from  the  enirff-room.^  Father  Hilae,  fa- 
'^  ther  Hilse !  get  away  from  tUe  window.  A  bullet's 
"  jnat  flown  in  at  ours  upstairs.  iDitappean. 

MiEtCHEN 

IPutt  her  head  in  al  the  wiadom,  laughing.] 
Gran'father,  gran'father,  tliey've  shot  with  their 
gtina.  Two  or  three's  been  knocked  down,  an'  one 
of  'em's  tumin'  round  and  round  like  a  top,  an' 
one's  twistin'  hisaelf  like  a  sparrow  wben  its 
tiead's  bein'  pulled  of.  An'  oh,  if  you  snw  all  the 
blood  tbat  came  pourin'— !  [Ditappeart. 

A  Weaver's  Wife 
Yes,  there's  two  or  three'll  never  get  up  again. 

An  Old  Weaver 
[In  the  entrg-room.]   Look  out!     They're  goin' 
fto  make  a  rush  on  the  soldiers. 

A  Second  Wiater 
[Wildlg.]    Look,  look,  look  at  the  women!  skirts 
^1,  an'  spittin'  in  the  soldiers'  faces  already! 

A  Weaver's  Wipe 

,    [Calf*   in.]   Gottlieb,   look   at  your   wife.      She's 

wnwe  pluck  in  her  tlian  you.     She's  jumpln'  about 

KB  front  o'  the  bay'ncts  as  if  she  was  dancin'  to 


[Four  men  carrif 
the  enlry-room. 


a  wounded  rioter  through 
Silence,  tohich  w  broken 
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bg  tome  one  taking  in  a  di*ti*et  voice, 
"  It's  weaver  Ulbricb."  Once  more  *i- 
lence  for  a  fern  teeondt,  when  the  tame 
voice  it  heard  again:  "  It's  all  over  wilb 
him;  he's  got  a  bullet  in  his  ear."  The 
men  are  heard  climbing  the  tvaoden  stair. 
Sudden  thoHfing  outtide:  "  Hurrah,  hur- 
rah !  " 

Voices  in  the  entry-hoom 

"  Where  did  they  get  the  stones  from?  " — "  Yea, 

it's  time  you  were  off!  " — "  From  the  new  road. " 

— "  Ta-ta,      soldiers!  " — "  It's      rainin'      paving- 

slones." 

[Shrieki  of  terror  and  loud  roaring  ouliidf, 
taken  up  fcy  Ihose  in  the  enlry-room. 
There  it  a  cry  of  fear,  and  the  haute  door 
is  thut  teith  a  bang. 

Voices  in  the  entrv-roou 
"  They're    loadin'    again."—"  They'll    fire    an- 
other   volley    this    minute." — "  Father    Hilsc,  get 
away  from  that  window." 

Gottlieb 
[Clulchet  the  aie.]  What!  is  wc  mad  dogs.'  I* 
we  to  eat  powder  an'  shtrt  now  instead  o'  brend.'* 
[Hetitating  an  instant:  to  the  old  man.]  Would 
you  have  me  sit  here  an'  see  my  wife  sholB* 
Never!  [At  he  rushes  ou(,]  I-ook  out!  I'm  com- 
ing! 

Old  HiLSE 
Gottlieb,  Gottlieb! 
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Where's  Gottlieb  gone? 

Old  HtLSE 
He's  gone  to  the  devil. 

Voices  from  the  entp.y-room 
Oo  away  from  the  window,  father  Hilac. 

Old  Hilse 
^^Jot  I !  Not  if  you  nil  goes  crazy  together ! 
[y«»  Mother  Hilbe,  ttrith  rapt  excilemfnt.]  My 
heavenly  Father  has  placed  me  here.  Isn't  that 
so,  mother?  Here  we'll  sit,  an'  do  our  bounden 
duty  —  ay,  though  the  snow  was  to  go  on  fire. 
llJe  begin» 
[Rattle  of  another  volley.  Old  Hilh;, 
mortally  tvoandcd,  starts  to  his  feet  and 
then  falls  forward  over  the  loom.  At 
the  tame  moment  loud  shouting  of  "  Hur- 
rah ! "  M  heard.  The  people  mho  till 
now  have  been  Handing  in  the  entry- 
room  daik  out,  joining  in  the  cry.  The 
aid  woman  repeatedly  aska:  "  Father, 
father,  what's  wrong  with  you  ?  "  The 
continued  shouting  dies  away  gradually 
in  the  distance.  Mielchen  comes  rush- 
ing in. 

MlELCHKN 

Gran'father,  gran'father,  they're  drivin'  the  sol- 
**ier8  out  o'  the  village;  they've  got  into  Dittrich's 
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house,  an'  they're  doin'  what  they  did  at  Drcis- 
siger's.  Grandfather!  [The  ckUd  gromi  frighi- 
eTied,  nolicet  that  tamething  hat  happened,  pult 
her  finger  in  her  moath,  and  goet  up  cautioutlg  to 
the  dead  man.]  Gran'fathcr  ! 

MoTHEB    HiLSE 

Come   now,    father,    can't    you   aay    something? 
You're  frightenin"  me. 
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THE  FIRST  ACT 

*malt,  blue-tinUd  kitchen  with  low  ceiling;  a 
mndotr  at  the  left;  at  the  right  a  door  of 
rough  boardt  leading  out  into  the  open;  in 
the  rear  wall  an  empty  eating  from  which  the 
door  has  been  lifted.— In  the  left  corner  a 
fiat  oven,  above  ivhick  hang  kitchen  utensilt  in 
a  itoaden  frame;  in  the  right  comer  oart  and 
other  boating  implementt.  Rough,  ttubby 
piecet  of  henrn  wood  lie  in  a  heap  under  the 
window.  An  old  kitchen  bench,  tevrral  ttooU, 
etc.—  Through  the  empty  casing  in  the  rear  a 
second  room  is  visible.  In  it  stands  a  high, 
neatly  made  bed;  above  H  hang  cheap  photo- 
graphs in  still  cheaper  frames,  small  chromo- 
lithographs, etc.  A  chair  of  soft  wood  stands 
with  its  back  against  the  bed. —  It  is  winter 
and  moonlight.  On  the  oven  a  tallow-can- 
dle is  burning  in  a  candle-stick  of  tin,  Leon- 
TiNK  WoLPF  hat  fallen  asleep  on  a  stool  by 
the  oven  and  resit  her  head  and  arms  on  it. 
She  it  a  pretty,  fair  girl  of  seventeen  in  the 
working  garb  of  a  domestic  servant.  A 
woolen  ahaml  it  tied  over  her  cotton  jacket. — 
For  several  serondt  there  is  silence.  Then 
someone  it  heard  trying  to  unlock  the  door 
from  without.  But  the  key  it  in  the  lock  and 
a  knocking  follows. 


I 
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Mbb.  Wolff 

[Unteen,  from  Tvitkout.]  Adelaide !  Adelaide ! 
[There  ia  no  atutter  and  a  loud  knocking  it  heard 
at  the  aindow.^  Are  you  goin'  to  open  or  not? 


[Drornsilg.^    No,  no,  I'm  not  goin'  to  be  abused 
that  way ! 


Open,  girl,  or  I'll  come  in  throngh  the  window! 
[She  rapt  t^iolentlg  at  the  panet. 


[Waking  up.]   Oh,  it's  you,  mama!     I'm  coming 
low!  [She  unlocks  the  door  from  within. 


[Withoat  lading  down  a  tack  tfkich  the  carriei 
ver  her  thoulder.^   What  are  i/ou  doin'  here? 


Leontine 
[Sleepili/.]   Evenin',  manut. 

Mrb.  Wolff 
How  did  you  get  in  here,  eh? 

Leontine 
Well,  wasn't  the  key  lyin'  on  the  goat  a] 

Mrs.  Wolff 
Bnt  what  do  you  want  here  at 


ihe  goat  she«U^^_ 
t  home?      ^^^^1 
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[Amhwardl g    affected    and    aggnevedJ]    So   yon 
don't  wunt  me  to  come  no  more  at  all  ? 

Mas.  Wolff 
Aw,  you  just  gD  ahead  and  put  on  that  way! 
I'm  so  fond  o'  that!  [She  let*  the  lack  drop  from 
ft*r  thoulder.^  You  don't  know  nothin',  I  s'ppose, 
about  how  late  it's  gettin'  ?  You  hurry  and  go 
back  to  your  mistress. 


1 


It  matters  a  whole  lot,  don't  it,  if  I  get  back 
tliere  a  little  too  late? 

Mr8.  Wolff 
You  want  to  be  lookiii'  out,  y'understand  ?     You 
See  to  it  that  you  go,  or  you'll  catcli  it! 


[Tearfully  and  defiantlg.^   1  ain't  goin*  back  to 
them  people  no  more,  mama! 


Mrs,  Wolff 
[Aitoniihed.']  Not  goin'?  .  .  .   llronically.]  Ob, 


lol     That's  somethin'  quite  new! 


WeU,  I  ( 


Leontine 

ve  to  let  myself  be  abused  that 
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Mh9.  Wolff 
[_Buig  extracting  a  piece  of  venison  from  the 
tack.}  So  the  Kruegers  abuse  you,  do  they?  Aw, 
the  poor  child  that  you  «re !  —  Don't  you  come 
round  me  with  such  fool  talk!  A  wench  like  a 
drngoon  .  .  . !  Here,  lend  a  hand  with  this  sack, 
at  the  bottom.  You  can't  act  more  like  a  fool,  eh? 
You  won't  get  no  good  out  o"  me  that  way!  You 
can't  lenrn  lanyin'  around,  here,  at  all.  [Theg  hang 
up  the  venison  on  the  door.]  Now  I  tell  you  for  the 
last  time  .  .  . 

Leontine 
I  ain't  goin'  hack  to  them  people,  I  tell  you.    I'i 
jump  in  the  river  first! 

Mas.  Wolff 
See  that  you  don't  catch  a  cold  dotn'  it. 


Mrs.  Wolff 
Let  me  know  shout  it  and  I'll  g'^^ 
io  you  don't  miss  it. 


Leontink 
[Screaming.]   Do  I  linve  to  stand  for  that,  th«t 
I  gotta  drag  in  two  loads  o'  wood  at  night! 


[In  mock  ostoninhmenl.]  Well,  now,  that's  pret*? 
awful,  ain't  it?  You  gottn  drag  in  wood?  Sa<* 
people,  I  tell  yon! 


.  An'    I  gels  twenty   crowns    for  the  whole 

I'm  to  get  my  hands  frt>st-bitt«n  for  tlint, 

'     An'  not  enough  potntoes  and  herring  to  go 


Mrs.  Wolff 

You  needn't  go  fussin'  about  that,  you  silly  girl. 

here's  the  key;  go,  cut  yourself  some  bread.     An' 

hen  you've  had  enough,  go  your  way,  y'under- 

and?     The  plum  butter's  in  the  top  cupboard. 

Leon TINE 
ITaket  a  large  loaf  of  bread  from  a  drawer  and 
itt  Mome  ilicet.^    An'  Juste  gets  forty  crowns  a 
tta  from  the  Schulse's  an'  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Wolff 
Don't  you  try  to  be  goin"  too  fast. — -You  ain't 
goin'  to  stay  with  them  people  always;  you  ain't 
hired  out  to  'em  forever. —  Leave  'em  on  the  first 
of  April,  for  all  I  care. —  But  up  to  then,  you 
sticks  to  your  place. —  Now  that  you  got  your 
-Christmas  present  in  your  pocket,  you  want  to  run 
■Way,  do  yon.*  That's  no  wny.  I  have  dealin's 
Irith  them  people,  an'  I  ain't  goin'  to  have  that 
kind  o'  thing  held  a^inst  me. 


These  bits  o'  rag  that  1  got  on  here? 

Mrs.  Wolff 
You're  forgettin'  the  cash  you  got? 
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Leontine 
Yea !     Six  sliiUin's.     That  was  a  wl 

Mbb.  Wolff 
Cash  is  cash  J      You  needn't  kick. 


But  if  I  can  go  an'  make  more? 
Mrb.  Wolff 


No,  sewiD*!  I  can  go  in  to  Berlin  and  sew 
cloaks.  Emily  Stechow's  been  doin'  that  ever  since 
New  Year. 

Don't  come  tellin'  me  about  that  slattern!  I'd 
like  to  get  my  hands  on  her,  that's  all.  I'd  give 
that  crittur  a  piece  o"  my  mind!  You'd  like  to 
be  promoted  into  her  class,  would  you?  To  go 
sportin'  all  night  with  the  fellows?  Just  to  be 
thinkin'  o'  that  makes  me  feel  that  I'd  like  to  be»t 
you  so  you  can't  hardly  stand  up. —  Now  papa's 
comin'  an'  you'd  better  look  out! 


If   papa   tlu-oshes   i 
how  I  can  get  along ! 


^H^^HH^^I 

■^^^^ 
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Mb8.  Wolff 

Sliut  up  now!     Go  an'    feed  llie  goats.     They 
aLn't  been  milked  jet  to-night  neither.     An'  give 
the  rabbits  a  handful  o"  hay. 

X^KONTiNE  tries  to  make  her  escape.     In  the  door, 
however,  she  rum  into  her  father,  but  slips 
quickly  by  him  with  a  perfunciori/  Evenin'. 

JuLroa   Wolff,  Ike    father,    is   a    shipwright.     A 
tall  man,  with  dull  eyes  and  slothful  gestures, 
about  forty-three  years  old. —  He  places  two 
long  oars,  which  he  has  brought  in  across  his 
shoulder  in  a  corner  and  silently  throws  down 
his  shipwright's  tools. 

Mrs.  Wolff 

Did  you  meet  Emil? 

Jdliub  growls. 

Mbb.  Wolff 

Can't  you  talk?     Yea   or  no?     Is   he 
*^oine  nrouud,  eh? 

goln'  to 

Julius 
[Irritated.]    Go    right    ahead!      Screau 
■*-ont  to! 

1   all   you 

Mhs.  Wolff 

You're  a  fine,  brave  fellow,  ain't  you 
*l*«  while  you  forget  to  shut  the  door. 

An'  all 
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Julius 

[Closes  the  doorJ]  What's  up  again  with  Leon- 
tine? 

Mrs.  Wolff 

Aw,  nothin'.— What  kind  of  a  load  did  Emil 
have? 

Julius 

Bricks  again.  What  d'you  suppose  he  took  m? 
—  But  what's  up  with  that  girl  again  ? 

Mrs.  Wolff 
Did  he  have  half  a  load  or  a  whole  load? 

Julius 

[Flying  into  a  rage,]  What's  up  with  the  wench, 
I  asks  you? 

Mrs.  Wolff 

[Outdoing  him  in  violence,^  An'  I  want  to  know 
how  big  a  load  Emil  had  —  a  half  or  a  whole  boat 
full? 

Julius 
That's  right !     Go  on !     The  whole  thing  full. 

Mrs.  Wolff 

Sst !     Julius ! 

[Suddenly  frightened  she  shoots  the  win- 
dow latch. 
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Julius 
[Scared  and  ttaring  al  her,  U  tiUnt,     After  a 
few  moments,  toftlg.J  It's  a  young  forealer  from 
Rixdorf. 

Mrs.  Woi-ff 
Go  an"  creep  under  iJie  bed,  Julius.  [After  a 
pause.]  If  only  you  wasn't  such  nn  nwful  fool. 
Vou  don't  open  your  mouth  but  what  you  act  like 
a  regular  tramp.  You  don't  understand  notliin' 
o'  such  things,  if  you  want  to  know  it.  You  let 
roe  look  out  for  the  girls.  That  ain't  no  part  o" 
your  concern.  That's  .1  part  of  mv  concern. 
With  boys  thafd  be  a  different  thing.  "l  wouldn't 
so  much  as  give  you  advice.  But  everybody's  got 
their  own  concerns. 

J0UU8 
Then  don't  let  her  come  runnin'  straight  across 
my  way. 

Mrs.  Wolff 
I  guess  you  want  to  beat  her  till  she  can't  walk. 
Don't  you  take  nothin'  like  that  into  your  head. 
Don't  you  think  I'm  goin'  to  allow  anythin'  like 
that!  /  let  her  be  beaten  black  an'  blue?  We  c'n 
make  our  fortune  with  that  girl.  I  wish  you  had 
sense  about  some  things ! 

Julius 
Well,  then  let  her  go  an'  see  how  she  gets  along ! 

Mb*.  Wolff 

Nobody  needn't  be  scared  about  that,  Julius.     I 

ain't   sayia'    but    what  you'll   live   to    see    things. 
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That  girl  will  be  livin'  up  on  the  first  floor  some; 
day  mid  we'll  be  glud  to  have  her  condescend  to 
know  us.  What  is  it  the  doctor  said  to  me?  Yaar 
daugliter,  he  says,  is  a  handsome  girl;  she'd  make 
a  stir  on  the  stage. 


Then  let  her  see  about  gettin'  there. 

Mrs.  Wolff 
You  got  no  education,  Jubus.  You  i 
trace  of  it.  Lord,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  me!  Wliat 
would  ha'  become  o'  those  girls !  1  brought  'cai 
up  to  be  educated,  y'understand  ?  Education  is 
the  main  thing  these  days.  But  things  don't  come 
off  all  of  a  sudden.  One  thing  after  imolliei- — 
step  by  step.  Now  she's  in  service  an'  that'll 
learn  ber  sometliin'.  Then  maybe,  for  ray  part, 
slie  can  go  into  Berlin.  She's  much  loo  young  for 
the  stage  yet. 

[During  Mhs.  Wolff's  tpeech  repeated 
knocking  has  been  heard.  Note  Ade- 
laide's voice  conies  in.  Mama!  Mama! 
Please,  do  open!  Mbb.  Wolff  opeju 
the  door.  Adelaide  come*  in.  She  it  a 
aomewhat  overgrown  schoolgirl  of  four- 
teen tvilh  a  pretti/,  child-tike  face.  The 
expression  of  her  ei/es,  homever,  betrays 
premature  corruption. 
Why  didn't  you  open  the  door,  mama?  I 
nearly  got  my  bands  and  feet  froien! 
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Mbb.  Wolff 
Don't  stand  there  jabberin'  nonsense.     Light  a 
e     in    the     oven     and    you'll     soon    be     warm. 
\Vliere've  you  been,  all  this  long  time,  anyhow? 

Adelaidk 
Why,  didn't  I  have  to  go  and  fetch  the  boots  for 
father? 

Mhb.  Wolff 
An'  you  ataid  out  two  hours  doin'  it! 

AsKLAIDK 

Well,  I  didn't  start  to  go  till  seven. 

Mrs.  Wolff 
Oh,  you  went  at  seven,  did  you?  It's  half  past 
ten  now.  You  don't  know  tliat,  eh?  So  you've 
been  gone  three  hours  an'  a  half.  That  ain't 
Bauch.  Ob,  no.  WeU  now  you  just  listen  good  to 
Xrlint  I've  got  to  tell  you.  If  you  go  an'  stay  that 
long  again,  and  specially  witli  that  lousy  cobbler 
€>f  a  FielitE  —  then  watch  out  an'  see !  That's  all 
I  Bays. 

Adelaide 
Oh,  I  guess   I  ain't  to  do  nothin'  except  just 
oope  around  at  home. 


Mhs.  Wolff 
Now  you  keep  still  an*  don't   let  me   hes 
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Adelaide 


to    Pielitz's    stxne- 


Mr8.  Wolff 
Are  you  goin'  to  keep  still,  I'd  like  to  know? 
You  teaeb  me  to  know  Fielitz !  He  needn't  be 
putting  on's  far  as  I  know.  He's  got  another 
trade  e^ceptin'  j  ust  repairin'  shoea.  When  s 
malt's  been  twice  in  the  penitentiary  ... 

Adelaide 
That  nin't  true  at  all  .  .  .  That's  all  jurt  a  Mt 
o'  lies.     He  told  me  all  about  it  himself,  mam«! 

Mrs.  Wolff 
As  if  tile  whole  village  didn't  know,  toq  fotJ 
girl .'     That  man !     I   know  what  he  is.     He's  ■ 
pi  — 

ASELAIDE 

Oh,  but  he's  friends  even  with  the  joi 
Mbs.  Wolff 

spy. 


I    don't    doubt    it.     He' 
aore,  he's  a  (i«enouncer ! 


Wimt's  that  — i 


Adelaide 
(/f  enonneer  ? 


.    what'^ 


And    what'^ 


Julius 
[From  lite  next  room,  into  triiich  he  h 
'm  JHst  waitin'  to  hear  two  words  more. 
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[Adelaide  tumi  pale  and  at  once  and  *i' 
lenity  the  *et»  about  building  a  fire  in  the 

Lkontinb  comet  in. 

Mrs.  Wolff 
[Ho»  opened  the  ttag.     She  taket  out  the  heart, 
I  Uver,  etc.,  and  hands  them  to  Leontine.]   There, 
[  hnrrt',  wash  that  off.     An'  keep  still,  or  sanietbin'll 
happen  yet. 

[Leontine,  obviouilg  intimidated,  goet  at 
her  taak.     The  girls  whitper  together. 

Mrs.  Wolff 
Say,  Julius.     What  nre  you  doin'  in  there?     I 
!  goeas  yoa'U  go  an'   forget  again.     Didn't   1   tell 
I   you  thia  momin'  about  the  bourd  that's  come  loose? 


WTiat  kind  o'  board? 

Mkb.  Wolff 
You  don't  know,  eb  ?     Behind  there,  by  the  goat- 
shed.     The  wind  loosened  it  las'  night.     You  bet- 
ter get  out  there  an'  drive  a  few  nails  in,  y'under- 

JULIUS 

Aw,  to-morrow  momin'll  be  another  day,  too. 

Mrs.  Wolff 

Oh,  no.     Don't  take  to  Uiinkin'  that  way.     We 

ain't  goin'  to  make  that  kind  of  a  start  —  not  we. 


i 
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[Julius  comet  into  the  room  groitiling/\  There, 
take  the  hammer !  Here's  your  nails  !  Now  hurry 
an'  get  it  done. 

You're  a  bit  off  your  head. 


ICallitig  oat  after  ftim.]    When  Wulkow  < 
what  d'you  want  me  to  aak? 


About  tweli'e  shillin's  sure.  [£ji/. 

Mrs.  Wolff 

[Cantemptuottsly.}     Aw,     twelve     shillin's.     [A 

pau»e.]    Now  you  jiist  hurry  so  that  papa  gets  liis 

supper.  [A  brief  pauie. 


[^Looking   at    the    Hag.]    What's    that    anyhov 
lama? 


iEoth  girU  laugh. 


A  stork,  eh?     A  stork  ain't  got  horns.     I  knov 
what  that  is  —  that's  a  sta.g ! 


Mrs.  Wolff 
Well,  if  you  know  why  d'you  go 


oskf^^H 


That's  right !     Go  and  scream  it  through  the  vil- 
lage: Papa's  shot  a  stag! 


I'll  take  mighty  good  care  not  to.     That'd  n 
I  the  cop! 


Aw,   I    ain't  scared   o'    policeman   Schulz.     He 
chucked  me  tuider  the  chin  onct. 


Mrs,  Wolff 
He  c'n  come  anyhow.  We  ain't  doin'  nothin' 
wrong.  If  a  stag's  full  o'  lead  and  lays  there 
dyin'  an'  nobody  finds  it,  what  happens?  The 
ravens  eat  it.  Well  now,  if  the  ravens  eat  it  or 
we  eat  it,  it's  goin'  to  be  eaten  anyhow.  [A  brief 
paitte/\  Well  now,  tell  me:  You  was  axed  to  carry 
wood  in? 


Leontine 
tliis  frost!  Two 
)■!  An'  that  when  a  pi 
t  half  past  nine  in  the  i 


tired   as  s 


Mrs.  Wolff 
■  I  suppose  that  wood  is  lyin'  there 


I 
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Leomtink 
in  front  o'  the  garden  , 


Well  now,  but  supposin'  somebody  goes 
steals  that  wood?  What's  goln'  to  happen  in 
mornin'  then? 


LsONTINE 

I  ain't  goin'  there  no  more! 

Mrs,  Woli-f 

Are  thoae  clumps  green  or  dry? 


If 

gain  and 


Lbontine 
They're  fine,  dry  ones!   [She  j/atent  again  t 
igain.]   Oh,  mama,  I'm  that  tired!     I've  just  had 
o  work  myself  to  pieces. 

[6'Ae  sitM  down  with  evrry  tign  of  utter  ex- 
kautlion. 


[After  a  brief  til, 
night  for  all  I  care 
different.     An' 


L  Wolff 

f.]   You  e'n  stay  at  home  to- 

I've  thought  it  all  out  a  bit 


I've  just  got   OS  thin  as   can   be, 
clothes  is  just  hangin'  on  to  me. 


Mj 


WkiU  the  u  ttiU 
Motes  has  moved 


Adelaide 
speaks  so  uneducated ! 
Mhb.  Wolpp 
Well,  lie  didn't  lenm  to  liave  no  education.  An' 
that'd  be  just  the  same  thing  with  you  if  I  hadn't 
brought  you  up  to  be  educated.  [Holding  a  sauce- 
pan over  ihe  oven:  to  Lkontine:]  Come  now,  put 
it  in!  [Lboi^Tine  placet  Ike  pieces  of  walked  veni- 
lon  into  the  gauce~pan.]    So,  now  go  to  bed. 

Leontine 
[Goea  into   the  next   mom. 
v'uible,    the   3ai/s:']    Oh,   mama 
Qway  from  Krueger. 

Mhs.  Wolff 
I  guess  he  didn't  pay  no  rent. 

Leontine 
It  was  just  like  pullin'  a,  tooth  every  time,  Mr. 
Krueger  says,  but  he  paid.     Anyhow,  he  says,  he 
*»ad   to   kick   him    out.     He's   such   a   lyin'    loud- 
mouthed fellow,  and   always  so  high  and  mighty 
I  toward  Mr.  Krueger. 

Mrs,  Wolff 
.        If  I  had  been  in  Mr.  Krueger's  place  I  wouldn't 
l!"*'  kept  him  that  long. 


I 
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IXOKTINE 

Beeanse  Mr.  Krueger  tued  to  be  «  cupenler 
met,  tliftt's  whf  Motes  alwaj-s  acts  so  cootcmptu- 
ouB.  And  tben,  too,  he  qoarrelled  with  Dr. 
Fieisoher. 

Mas.  Wolff 
Well,  anybody  that'll  qnarrel  with  him 


harm  a  fly! 
They  won 


.□ythin',    bnt   them    people    wouldn't 
Leomtinb 


If  you  could  get  a  chanct  to  work  for  them  peo- 
ple some  day! 


And   h 
theatre. 


Mrs.  Wolff 
brother   in    Berlin,    he's   cashier   i 


[Hat  knocked  at  the  door  repeatedly  and  note 
ralU  out  in  a  hoarte  voice.]  Ain't  you  goin'  to  have 
the  kindncaa  to  let  me  in. 

Mhs,  Wolff 
Well,  I  should  say!     Wliy  not!     Walk  right  i: 


walk  right  in!      g 
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Wdi,row 
[Comet  in.  He  u  a  lighterman  on  the  Spree 
river,  near  tLttg  geara  old,  bent,  tcith  a  greyiih- 
getlow  beard  that  frumeg  hU  head  from  ear  to  ear 
but  leave*  hi*  meather-bcalen  face  free.]  I  wish 
you  a  very  good  evenbi'. 


Look  at  bim  cc 

little  bit. 


Mhb.  Wolff 

>min'   along  again  to  take  in  I 


I've  give  up  tryin'  that  this  long  while! 

Mrs.  Wolff 
Maybe,  but  that's  the  way  it's  goin'  to  be  any- 
how. 


What'll    it    be    next?  —  Here    it's    bangin'!     A 
gratid  fcUet,  eb? 


I  tell  yon,  Julius  ought  to  be  lookin'  out  sharp. 
They's  gettin'  to  be  pretty  keen  again. 

Mrs.  Wolff 
What  are  you  goin"  to  give  ua  for  it,  that's  the 
main  thing.     What's  tlie  use  o'  jabberin'f 


f 
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WuLKOW 


[Act  I 


Well,  I'm  tellin'  you.  I'm  straight  from  Gnie- 
nau.  All'  there  I  heard  it  for  certain.  They  shot 
Fritz  \VeiM-r.  They  jiist  about  filled  his  breeches 
with  lead. 


Mr 

B.  Wolff 

What  ai 
thing. 

re  you  go  in' 

'  to  give? 

[Feeling  the  flag.']   The  trouble  ii 
them  bucks  lyin'  at  home  now. 


That  ain't  goin'  to  make  your  boat  sink. 


An'  1  don't  want  her  to  do  ttiat.  That  wouldn't 
be  no  joke.  But  what's  the  good  if  I  get  stuck 
sith  the  things  here.     I've  gotta  get  'em  in  to  Ber- 


lin. It's  been  hard 
dfly,  nn'  if  it  goes  or 
be  no  gettin'  along  tu- 
the  ice  with  my  boat,  a 
for  fun. 


agb  work  on  the  river  all 
frceain'  this  way.  there'U 
Qorrow,  Then  I  c'n  sit  in 
'  then  I've  got  these  things 


Mrs.  Wolff 

[Apparently  changing  her  mind.}   Girl,  you 

down    to    Schulze.     Say    how-dce^o    an"    he's    to^^ 

come  up  a  while^  cause  mother  has  somethin'  tc=v 

aell.  I 
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WULKOW 

Did  I  say  aa  I  wasn't  goin'  to  buy  it? 

Mbb.  Wolff 
It's  all  the  same  to  me  who  buys  it. 

WCLKOW 

Well,  I'm  willin'  to. 

Mr*  Wolff 
Any  one  that  don't  want  it  can  let  it  be 


I'll  bny  this  feller!     Wluit's  he  worth? 

Mrs.  Wolfp 
{^Touching  the  venuon.]   This  here  pieee  weighs 
good  thirty  pounds.     Every  bit  of  it,  I  c'n  tell 

m.     Well,  Adelaide !     You  was  here.     We  could 

i»dly  lift  it  up. 

{^JVho  had  not  been  pretent  at  all.}   I  pretty  near 
Drained  myself  liftin'  it 

WOLKOW 

Thirteen  shillin's  will  pay  for  it,  then.     An'  I 
on't  be  makin'  ten  pence  on  that  bargain ! 

Mrs,  Wolff 
l^Aett  amaxed.     She  butie»  herielf  at  the  oven 
I  though  ike  had  forgotten  Wulkow's  pretence. 


u 


I 
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Then,  ct  though  tmddcmlg  bcevmimg  ateart  of  U 
tgaia,  the  Mayt:^   I  wuh  yoa  a  very  plcasmnt  b^ 

Wducow 
Well,  I  can't  give  more  than  thirtcea! 

Mu.  WoLrr 
That's  right.     Let  it  alone. 

WuLKOW 

I'm  just  bnpn'  it  for  the  sake  o'  vosr  cnstom. 
God  strike  Eoe  dead,  but  it's  as  true  as  I'm  standio' 
here.  I  don't  make  that  much  with  the  whole 
business.  An'  even  if  I  was  wantin'  to  sav:  four- 
teen, I'd  be  puttin'  up  money,  I'd  be  out  one 
■billin'.  But  I  ain't  goin'  to  let  that  stand  between 
tu.  Just  so  yon  see  my  good  intentions,  I'll  say 
fourteen  .  .  . 

I    can't    pve   no  more.     I'm  tellin'  you   facts. 

Mrs.  Wolpf 
That's  all  right!     That's  all  right!     We  c'n  get 
rid  o*  this  stag.     We  won't  have  to  keep  it  till 
morning. 

WnLKow 
Yes,  if  only  nobody  don't  see  it  hangin'  here. 
Money  wouldn't  do  no  good  then. 

MRsk  Wolff 
This  stag  here,  we  found  it  dead. 

WuLKOW 

Yes,  in  a  trap.     I  believe  yon. 
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Mrs.  Wolff 


You  needn't  try  to  get  around  us  tliat  way. 
That  ain't  goin'  to  do  no  good !  You  want  to 
gobble  up  everytbin'  for  notliin'l  We  works  till 
we  got  no  breath.  Hours  an'  hours  soakin'  in  the 
mow,  not  to  speak  o'  the  risk,  tliefe  in  the  piteh 
dark.     That's  no  joke,  I  tell  you. 

WULKOW 

The  only  trouble  is  that  I  got  four  of  'em  al- 
ready.    Or  I'd  say  fifteen  ahillin's  qniek  enough. 

Mna  Wolff 
No,  Wulkow,  we  can't  do  business  together  to- 
day. You  e"n  be  easy  an"  go  a  door  further.  We 
just  dragged  ourselves  across  the  lake  ...  a  hair- 
breadth an'  we  would've  been  stuck  in  the  iee. 
We  couldn't  get  forward  an'  we  couldn't  get  back- 
ward.    You  can't  give  away  somethin'  you  got  so 

I    liard. 

I  Wulkow 

Well,  what  do  I  get  out  of  it  all,  I  want  to 
know !  This  here  lighter  business  ain't  a  natural 
thing.  An"  poachin',  that's  a  had  job.  If  you  all 
get  nabbed,  I'd  be  the  first  one  to  fly  in,  I  been 
Worryin'  along  these  forty  years.  What've  I  got 
lo-day?     The  rheumatiz  —  tlint's  what!     Wlien  I 

I  get  up  o'  momin's  early,  I  gotta  whine  like  a 
pnppy  dog.  Years  an'  years  I  been  wantin'  to 
buy  myself  a  fur^coat.  That's  what  all  doctors 
has  advised  me  to  do,  because  I'm  that  sensitive. 
But  I  ain't  been  able  to  buy  me  none.  Not  to 
this  day.     An'  that's  as  true  as  I'm  standin'  here. 
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Adelaide 
[To  licT  mother.]    Did  you  lienr  what  Leontine 

1 

WuLKOW  ^H 

But  anyhow.     Let  it  go,     I'll  say  sixteen.      ^* 

Mbb.  Wolfp 

No,   it's   no  good.     Eighteen!    [To   Adblap^X 

What's  that  you  was  talkin'  about?  JH 

Adelaide  ^^| 

Mrs.  Krueger  has  bought  a  fur-coat  that  cott 

pretty  near  a  hundred  crowns.     It's  s  beaver  coat. 

WULKOW  ^H 

A  beaver  coat?  ^^H 

Mhb.  Wolff  ^^^^^^B 

Who  bought  ^^^^H 

Adelaide  ^^^^^^^| 

Why,  Mrs.  Krueger,  I  tell  you,  as  a  Cliristnias 
present  for  Mr.  Krueger. 

WuLKOW  ^^M 

Is  that  girl  in  service  with  the  Kruegers?     ^^M 

Adelaide 
Not  me,  but  my  sister.     I  ain't  goin'  in  service 
like  that  at  all. 
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WULKOW 

Well  now,  if  I  couJd  have  sotnethin*  like  that! 
Thnfa  the  kind  o'  tbing  I  been  tryin'  to  get  hold 
of  all  this  time.  I'd  gladly  be  givin'  sixty  crowns 
for  it.  All  this  money  that  goes  to  doctors  and 
druggists,  I'd  much  rather  spend  it  for  fura.  I'd 
get  some  pleasure  out  of  that  at  least. 

Mrs.  Wolff 
All  you  gotta  do  is  to  go  there,  Wulkow.     May- 
be Kruger'll  make  you  a  present  of  the  coat. 


I  don't  suppose  he'd  do  it  kindly.     But's  I  said: 
I'm  interested  in  that  sort  o'  tbing. 

Mr8.  Wolff 
I  believes  you.     I  wouldn't  mind  bavin'  a  thing 
like  that  myself. 

Wulkow 
How  do  we  stand  now?     Sixteen? 

Mrb.  Wolff 
Nothin'  less'n  eight  cen'll  do.  Not  under 
eighteen  —  that's  what  Julius  said.  I  wouldn't 
dare  show  up  with  sixteen.  No,  sir.  When  that 
man  takes  somethin'  likf  that  into  bis  head ! 
[JrLiL'B  comei  iw.]  Well,  Julius,  you  said  eighteen 
ahillin's,  didn't  you? 


k 


y 


I 
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Are  you  hard  o'  hearin'  again  for 
You  aaid  youraclf :  not  under  eighteen, 
me  not  to  sell  the  stag  for  less. 


I  change 
You  tol-^ 


I  said?  ■  .  ■  Oh,  yes,  that  there  piece  o'  Tcni— 
son!  That's  right.  H-m.  An'  that  ain't  a  bi« 
too  much,  cither. 


[Taking  out  motieg  and  counting  ((.]  We'lB 
make  an  end  o'  this.  Seventeen  shillin's.  Is  it  ^ 
bargain  i 


You're  a  great  feller,  you  are!  That's  what  1 
said  exactly:  he  don't  hardly  have  to  come  in  the: 
door  but  a  person  is  taken  in ! 

WULKOW 

[Hat  unrolled  a  tack  tfbich  iuid  been  hiddt 
obtMit  hi*  perton.]  Now  help  me  ehuot  it  right  i 
here.  [Mrs.  Wolff  helpx  him  place  the  renwon 
in  the  tack,]  An'  if  by  some  chanst  you  should 
come  to  hear  o'  somcthin'  like  that  —  what  I  means 
is,  just  f'r  instanee  —  a  —  fur  coat  like  that,  ft 
instanee.  Say.  sixty  or  seventy  crowns,  I  coold 
Taise  (hat,  an"  1  wouldn't  mind  investin'  it. 
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Mrs.  Wolff 
I    guess    you    ain't    right    hi    your    liead  ...  I 
How  should  we  come  by  a  coat  like  that? 

A  Man's  Voice 
[CedU   from    tfithout.]    Mrs.    WolfF!     Oh,   Mrs. 
Wolff!     Are  you  stiU  up.'' 

Mrs.  Wolff 
[Sharing  the  contlemation  of  the  otheri,  rap- 
idly, teiuelg:]    Slip  it  inl     Slip  it  inj     And  get  in 
the  'other  room ! 

[She  cfondt   them  all  into   the  rear  room 
and  locks  the  door. 

A  Man's  Voice 
Oh,  Mrs.  Wolff!     Have  you  gtme 


Mrs.  W<Jff! 
to  bed? 


Mas.  Wolff  extingui*hei  the  light. 
A  Man's  Voice 

Are  you  atill   up? 


Mm.  Wolff!     Mrs.  Wolff! 
[Tie  voice  recede*  singing:] 

"  Momingre-ed,  raorningre-ed, 
Thou  wilt  shine  when  I  nm  di 


Lkontinh 
Aw,  that's  only  old  "  Moroingred,"  mama! 
Mrs.  Wolff 

[Lttten*  for  a  white,  opens  the  door  soflli/  and 
UMtent  again.     When  the  is  satisfied  she  closes  the 


door  and  lightt  Ike  candie.  Thereupon  the  od- 
viili  the  others  again.^  'Twas  only  the  constable 
Mitteldorf. 


The  devO,  you  say. 
^or  you  to  have. 


;  acqajuntancb^ 


Mrs.  Wolff 

r  way  now!     Hurry! 


I 


Adelaide 
'   Mama,  Mino  has  been  barkin', 

AIrs.  Wolff 

Hurry,    hurry,    Wulkow!     Get    out    now!     An 

the    back    way    through    the    vegetable    garden  ff 

Julius  will  open  for  yon.     Go  on,  Julius,  an'  open- 

the  gate. 


Wulkow 
An's  I  said,  if  somethin'  like  such  a 
pot  to  turn  up,  why  — 

Mes.  WoLPF 
Sure.     Just  make  haste  now. 


^ 


If  the  Spree  don't  free«e  over,  I'll  he  gcttin' 
bark  in,  say,  three  or  four  days  from  Berlin.  An' 
I'll  be  lyin'  with  my  boat  down  there. 


s 


[act  I] 
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SIrs.  Wolff 
By  the  big  bridge? 

WuLKOW 

Where     I     always  *  lies.     Well,     Juliu 


Mama,  Min 


Adelaide 
i  been  barkia'  again. 


Mbs.  Wolff 
[At  the  oven,]  Ob,  let  him  bark! 
[A    long-dratvn    call    ii    heard   i 
tance.     '"  Ferry  over !  "] 


Adelaide 
Somebody  wants  to  get  across 


Mri 


Wolff 


Well,  go'n  tell  pnpa.  He's  down  there  by  the 
•Jiver. —  ["Ferry  over!"]  An'  take  him  hia  oars. 
But  he  ought  to  let  Wulkow  get  a  bit  of  u  start 

AsxLAiDE  goet  out  fptlh  the  oars.  For  a  little 
w\ile  Mrs.  Wolff  >'  atone.  She  rvorki  ener- 
geticallif.     Then  Adelaide  relurnt. 


Papa's  got  hia  c 


r 
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AnI       1 

Mrs.  Wolff 

Who   w 
night? 

inta  to 

get  across  the 

river  this  time  o' 

Adelaide 

■1 

'l  beliei 

e,mflo> 

a,  it's  that  stoopid  Motes! 

■ 

Mrs.  Wolff 

■ 

What? 

Who 

s't  you  say? 
Adelaide 

1 

I  think  the  vo 

ce  was  Motes's 

voice. 

^It 

Mrs.  Wolff 

[Fehemenllg.]  Go  down!     Run!     Tell  papa  to 
come  up .'     That  fool  Motes  can  stay  on  the  other 
side.     He  don't  need  to  come  sniffin'  around  in  the 
house  here. 

Adelaide 

•                           amatj 

back. 

exiU.     Mr*.    Wolff 
everything  that  could 
he  epuoiie  of  the  ila^ 
pan    with    an    apron. 

hidet    and 
Adelaide 

clean 

''•I:. 

Adelaide 

Mama, 
talkin'  a'r 

Ig^t 
eady. 

lown   there   too 
Mrs.  Wolff 

late.      I   he 

ar    em 

Wei],  who  is  it  then? 

1 

1 

;  been  tellin"  you:  Mutes. 
.  and  Mrs.  Motes  appear  in  turn  in  the  door- 
teay.  Both  are  of  medium  height.  She  u  an 
alert  young  woman  a/'  about  thirty,  modettly 
and  nratly  dressed.  He  irears  a  green  for- 
ester's overcoat;  his  face  w  healthy  but  in- 
significant; hi*  left  eye  it  concealed  by  a 
black  bandage. 

Mrs.  Motes 
[Calls    in.]   We    nearly    got    our    noses    ftoxeo, 
Ifrs.  Wolff. 

Mrs.  Wolff 


Why  do  you  go  walkin'  at  night. 
\igh  when  it's  bright  day. 


fcnouf 

H"  Motes 

1     It's  nice  and  wami  here.—  Who's  that  who  has 
Unie  by  day.'' 

Mb 8.  Wolff 


I  suppose  you  think  I  live  on  my  fortune. 

Mrs.  Wolff 
I  don't  know;  I  ain't  sayin'  what  you  live  on. 

Mrs.  Motes 
Heavens,  you  needn't  be  so  cross.     We  simply 
Wanted  to  ask  about  our  bill. 


r 
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Mm.  Wolff 

asked    about   that    a    good    deal    morc'D 


Mrs.  Motes 

Very  well.     So  we're  asking  again.     Anything 

wrong  with  that?     We  have  to  pay  sometiine,  you 


Mss.  Wolff 
[Atlonithed.^   Yoo  want*  to  p^y? 

Mbs,  Motkb 
Of  course,  we  do.     Naturally. 

Mot  KB 
Yon  act  as  if  you  were  quite  orerwhelmed, 
roa  think  we'd  run  off  withont  paying? 


Mrs.  WoLyp 

I   ain't  g:iven  to  thinkin'  such  things.     If  yon 

want  to  be  80  good  then.     Here,  we  can  arrange 

right   now.     The   amount    is    eleven   shillin's,    six 

pence. 

Mas.  Motes 
Oh,    yes,    Mrs.    Wolff.     We're    going    to    gel 
money.     The  people  around  here  will  open  their 
eyes  wide. 


4 


There's  a  smell  of  roasted  h&re 


will  open  tneir  ■ 
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Mrs.  Wolf? 
j-     Burned  hair !     That'd  be  more  likely. 


Let's  take  a  look  and  see. 

[He   (t  about   to   take   the  cover  from  the 


Mrs.  Wolff 
[Prevents  ft/m.]    No  aniffin'  'rot 


id  in  my  pota. 


r 


[Who    hiu    obierced    everglhing    dutruitfully.] 
Ira.  Wolff,  we've  found  aometbing,  too. 


Mh.. 

WOLFP 

I . 

n't  lost  nothiii'. 

Mh.. 

Motes 

There,  look  ;it  these. 

IShe  ,haw,  her  .eterol 

mre 

tnaret 

Mes. 

WOLPP 

thoul    iosing   her 
suppose  thenj  ar 

e'mm" 

■il,  i. 

the 

MgU 

We    found    them    quite    in    the    neighbourhood 
Scarcely  twenty  naces  from  your  garden. 


.   WOLFf 

The  amount  of  poschin'  that"" 


If  you  were  to  keep  n  sharp  lookout,  you  migta 
ictually  catch  the  poacher  some  day. 


Mhb.  Wolff 
■s  is  no  concern  o'  mine. 

MOTEB 


If  I  could  just  get  hold  of  a  rascal  like  thats^— 
First,  I'd  give  him  something  to  remember  me  bj^  ^ 
and  then  I'd  mercilessly  turn  him  over  to  the  i 
lice. 

Mrs.  Motes 
Mrs.  Wolff,  have  you  got  a  few  fresh  egga 

Mrs.  W^olff 
Now,  in  the  middle  of  winter?     They're  preltj^"" 


Motes 
[To  Julius,  tc/io  hat  jutt  come  in.]  Forester*"^ 
Seldcl  has  uubbed  a  poacher  again.  He'll  be=^ 
tnktn  to  the  detention  prison  to-morrow.  Therc'^^  ' 
an  officer  with  style  about  him.  If  I  hadn't  hw^^ 
my  misfortune,  I  could  have  been  a  head  foreste»=^ 

to-day.     I'd  go  after  those  dogs  even  more  enet 

gettcally. 


Yes,  if  he's  afraid.  I'm  not!  I've  denounced 
quite  a  I'ew  already.  [Furing  hit  gase  keenijj  on 
Mhs.  Wolff  and  lier  hviband  in  turn.]  And 
there  are  a  few  others  wliose  time  is  coining. 
They'll  run  straight  into  my  grip  some  day. 
^hese  setters  of  snares  needn't  think  that  I  don't 
{know  them.     I  know  theiu  very  well. 


Mb 8.  MoTKB 
Have  you  been  baking,  perhaps,   Mrs.   Wolff? 
so  tired  of  baker's  bread. 


Mrs,  Wolff 
[  tliought  you  was  goin'  to  square  your  account. 

Mhs.  Motes 
Or  Snturdny,  ns  I've  told  you,  Mrs.  Wolff.     Jly 
isband   has   been   appointed   editor   of   the   maga- 
Ine  "  Chase  and  Forest." 

Mrs.  Wolff 
I  know  what  tliat  means. 

Mrs.  Motes 
But  if  I  assure  you,  Mrs.  Wolff!     We've  moved 
|ir»y  from  the  Kniegers  already. 
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Mrs.  Wolff 
Yea,  you  moved  because  you  liad  to. 

Mrs.  Moteb 
We    had    to?     Hubby,    listen    to    this!  — [S>»* 
givet  a  forced  laugh.]  — Mrs.  Wolff  says  that  ^'* 
bad  to  move  from  Kruegers. 

Motes 
[CrtTmon  tBttk  rage.]   The  reason  why  I  mov^* 
away    from  that  place?     You'll   find   it  out  50IC*' 
day.     The  man  is  a  usurer  and  a  cutthroat! 

Mrs.  Wolff 
I  don't  know  nothin'  about  that;  I  can't  say  nott^  ' 
in'  about  that. 

MOTBB 

I'm  just  waiting  to  get  hold  of  positive  proof"" 
Tbst  man  had  better  be  careful  where  I'm  coa.  — 
cerned  — -  he  and  his  bosom  friend.  Dr.  Fleischer"  -  ■ 
The  latter  more  especially.  It'  I  just  wanted  t^^ 
say  it  —  one  word  and  that  man  would  be  unde  :^ 
lock  and  key. 

IFrom  the  beginning  of  Am  Mpeeeh  on  k^ 
hat  gradaaUg   irilhdran-n  and  tp^akt 
ttut  worda  from  trilkout. 


Mrs.  Wo lpp 
I  snppose  tbe  men  got  to  quarrelin'  again? 

Mb&  Motks 

[Apparr^lg    eonfitent!^.]    There's    no    jesting* 
witii  my  husband.     If  be  determines  on  anythingr^    i 
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he  doesn't  let  go  till  it's  done.  And  he  stands 
very  well  with  the  juatice. —  But  how  about  the 
eggs  and  the  bread? 

i'  Mrs.  Wolff 

[Reluctantli/.]  Well,  I  happen  to  have  five  eggs 
lyin'  here.  An'  n  piece  o'  bread.  [Mks.  Motbs 
pttti  the  eggi  and  the  half  of  a  loaf  into  her 
batket.]    Are  you  satisfied  now? 

[  Mrs.  Motes 

Certainly;  of  course.     I  suppose  the  eggs  are 


Mrs.  Wolpf 
As  fresh  as  mv  chickens  can  lay  'em. 


l^Hattening  in  order  to  catch  up  teith  her  hut- 
laiid.]  Well,  good-night.  You'll  get  your  money 
ixl  Saturday.  [Exit. 

Mrs.  Wolff 
LAU  right;  that'll  be  all  right  enough!  [She 
lOtt*  the  door  and  speak*  softly  to  herself.] 
'Get  ontta  here,  you!  Got  nothin"  but  debts  with 
everybody  around.  [Over  her  sauce-pan.]  What 
business  o'  theirs  is  it  what  we  eat?  Let  'em  spy 
into  their  own  affairs.      Go  to  bed,  child  ! 


■    Good  night,  mami 


ASEL> 


[She  kit 
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Mrs.  Wolff 
Well,  ain't  you  goin*  to  kiss  papa  good- 


nigh^^^ 


Good  uiglit,  papa.  

[She  kute*  him,  at  which  he  gronl*- 
Adelaide,  exit. 


You  always  gotta  say  that  to  her  spectaJ ! 

[A  pa  till- 


Why  do 'you  f 


'  give  tlie  eggs  to  lliem  peo- 


Mri 


Wolff 


I  suppose  you  want  me  to  make  an  enemy  o 
that  feller p  You  just  go  ahead  an'  get  him  down 
on  you !  I  tell  you,  that's  a  dangerous  feller.  He 
ain't  got  nothin'  to  do  except  spy  on  people. 
Come.  Sit  down.  Eat.  Here's  a  fork  for  yoo. 
You  don't  understaiul  mueh  about  Buoh  things. 
You  take  care  o"  the  things  that  belongs  to  yoo! 
Did  you  liave  to  go  an'  lay  the  snares  right  behind 
the  garden.'     They  w,is  yours,  wasn't  they? 

Julius 


[Annoyed.~\   Go  right  ahead ! 
Mrs,  Wolff 


An',  o'  course,  that  fool  of  a  Motes  had  to  find 
"em   first   thing.     Here   near  the   house   you  ain't 
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g»in'  to  lay  no  more  snares  at  all!     Y'lmderstan'? 
Next  thing'll  be  that  people  say  we  Uid  'em. 


JcLius 
Aw,  you  stop  your  jawin'. 


[Both  e 


Mrh.  Wolff 
Xx)ok  here,  Jiiliusj  we're  out  of  wood,  too. 


An'  you  want  me  to  go  this  mJnute,  I  suppose? 

.Mrs.  Wolff 
It'd  be  best  if  we  got  busy  right  off. 

Julius 
I  don't  feel  my  own  bones  no  more.     Anybody 
■■t  wants  to  go  c'n  go.     I  ain't. 

I  Mh,.  Woir, 

YoD  men  folks  always  does  a  whole  lot  o'  talkin', 
so'  when  it  comes  to  the  point,  you  can't  do  noth- 
in*.  I'd  work  enough  to  put  the  crowd  of  you  in 
a  hole  and  drug  you  out  iLgnin  too.  If  you  ain't 
willin'  to  go  to-nighl  by  no  means,  why,  you've 
got  to  go  to-morrow  anyhow.  So  what  good  is  it? 
How  are  the  climbin'  irons?      Sharp? 

Julius 
!   I  loaned  'cm  to  Karl  Machnow. 


Mhb.  Wolff 
[Punchet  hit  head  amicablg.]  Don't  always  t:;** 
o  rough.  I'm  goin'  to  be  good  to  you  now  (C^" 
onet.  You  watch.  [Fetching  a  bottle  of  whUkr^ 
and  ihoning  it  to  him.]  Here!  Sec.>  I  brouglr^ 
tliat  for  you.  Now  you  c'n  make  a  friendly  fsc^^'  j 
all  right  [She  filli  a  glaa»  for  her  htuhant^- 

[Dn'nit*.]   That's  fine  —  in  this  cold  weather — — ' 

fine, 

Mrs.  Wolff 
WeU,  you  see?     Don't  I  take  care 


That  was  pretty  good,  pretty  good  all  right. 

[He  filU  the  glati  anem  and  drink* 

Mrs.  Wolff 

[After  a  pauie.     She  ii  »plilling  kindling  wooa 

and  eating  a  bite  now  and  then.]  Wulkow  —  thai 


M 
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'eller  —  he's  a   regular  rascal  — .     He  always  - 
««t8  —  as  if  he  was  hard  up. 


Aw,  he'd  better  shut  up  —  he  with  his  trade! 

Maa.  Wolff 
You  heard  that  about  the  beaver  coat,  didn't  you? 

Julius 
Naw,  I  didn't  hear  no  thin'. 

Mrs,  Wolf? 
[With  aitumed  carelessnets.']   Didn't  you  hear 
Uie  girl  tell  how  Mrs.  Krueger  has  given  Kmeger 
A  fur  coat? 

Julius 
Well,  them  people  has  the  money. 

Mhb.  Wolff 
That's  true.     An'  then  Wulkow  was  sayin'  .  .  . 
you  oiusta  heard  .  .  .  that  if  he  could  get  hold  of 
a  coat  Uke  that  some  day,  he'd  give  as  much  as  a 
■e('enty  crowns  for  it. 

Julius 
You  just  let  him  go  and  get  into  trouble  his  own 


[Afttr  a  paute,   re/illing   her   husband's   glats/^ 
^^^ome  now,  you  c'n  stand  another. 
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Well,  go  ahead,  go  ahead!     What  i: 


.Fe  gett  out  a  Ultle  note  book  and  lum 
over  the  leaves. 


How  much  ia  it  we  put  aside  since  July? 

Mrs,  Wolff 
About  thirty  crowns  has  been  paid  off. 

Julius 
An'  that'll  leave  .  .  ,  leave  ,  .  . 

Mrs.  Wolff 
That'll  still  leave  seventy.  Yoo  don't  get  along 
very  fast  this  way.  Fifty,  sixty  crowns  —  all  in 
a  lump;  if  you  could  add  that  onct!  Then  the  lot 
would  be  paid  for  all  right.  Then  maybe  we  coula 
borrow  a  couple  o'  hundred  and  build  up  a  few 
pretty  rooms.  We  can't  take  no  summer  boarders 
like  this  an'  it's  the  summer  boarders  what  brings 
the  money. 

Well,  go  ahead !     Wliat  are  you  .  .  . 

Mhb.  Wolff 

[Retolutelg.l   My,  but  you're  a  slow  crittur,  Jo" 

lius !     Would   you've    gone    nn'    bought    that   lot? 

An'  if  we  wanted  to  go  on'  sell  it  now,  we  conW 

be  gettin'  twice  over  what  we  paid  for  it  I     I  got 


Mhs.  Wol?f 
You're  just  stoopid,  an'  tliat'a  the  way  you'll  nl- 
■ways  be.  Nobody  bere  ain't  been  talkin'  o' 
stealin'.  But  if  you  don't  risk  nothln',  you  don't 
get  nothin'.  An'  when  onct  you're  rich,  Julius, 
an'  c'n  go  and  ait  in  your  own  carridge,  there  ain't 
nobody  what's  goin'  to  ask  where  you  got  it! 
Sure,  if  we  was  to  take  it  from  poor  people !  But 
now  suppose  really  —  suppose  we  went  over  to  the 
Kruegers  and  put  the  two  londs  o'  wood  on  u  sleigh 
an"  took  'em  into  our  shed  —  them  people  ain't  no 
poorer  on  that  account ! 


Wood?     What  you  startin'  after  again  now  with 

Mrs.  Wolff 
'  that  shows  how  yon  don't  take  notice  o' 
tliin']     They   c'n  work  your   daughter   till   she 
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drape ;  tbe;  c'n  try  an'  make  ber  drag  in  wood  it 
ten  o'clock  in  Uie  cveoin'.  That's  why  she  nm 
away.  An'  yon  take  that  kind  o'  thing  an'  Mj 
thank  yoa.  Maybe  yon'd  give  the  child  a  hidio 
and  send  her  back  to  the  people. 


Sure!- 


-  That*; 


JcLICS 

what!  — What  d'von  think  . 


Mrs.  Wolff 
Things  like  that  hadn't  ooght  to  go  anptiniitie^- 
If  anybody    hits   me,   I'll   hit  bim  back.     Tint's 
what  I  says. 

Jui.iD§ 
Well,  did  tbey  go  an'  bit  the  girl? 

Mas.  Wolff 
Why  should  she  be  runnin'  away,  Jolina?  Bot 
no,  there  ain't  no  use  tr^'in'  to  do  anything  viU 
you.  Now  the  wood  is  lyin'  out  there  in  the  ollej- 
An'  if  I  was  to  say:  all  right,  you  abuse  my  chU' 
drcn,  I'll  take  your  wood  —  a  nice  face  yon  o 
make. 

JpLiua 
I  wouldn't  do  no  such   thing  ...  I   don't  git* 
a  — !     I  c'n  do  more'n  eat,  too.     I'd  like  to  iee! 
I  wouldn't  stand  for  nolliin'  like  tliat.     Beatin'! 


-Mbs.  W't 


OLPF 


Well,  then,  don't  talk  so  much.  Go  an'  gel 
your  cord.  Show  them  people  that  you  got  soiM 
cuteness]     The  whole  thing  will  be  over  in  an  hour. 


I 
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c'n  go  to  bed  an*  it's  all  right. 
c  to  go  out  in  the  wnods  to-n 
"icl  than  we  need. 


if  it  leaks  out,  it'll  be  all  the  same  to  a 

Mbb.  Wolpv 
renaon  whv  it  should.     But  dot 


There  ain't  i 
wake  the  girls. 

MiTTELDORF 

[From     without.]     Mrs.     Wolff 
Are  j-ou  still  up? 


^ 


Mrb.  Woi 
Sure,  Mitteldorf!     Cm 


:   right   in! 

[She  opens  Ike  door. 


MiTTELDOHF 

[Enteri.  He  hat  an  overcoat  over  hu  ihabbj/ 
uniform.  Hit  face  has  a  Mepltiitophelian  ca»l. 
Hit  note  betragt  an  alcokalic  colouring.  Hit  de- 
meanour it  gentle,  almotl  timid.  Hit  speech  it 
tlorv  and  dragging  and  unaccompanied  by  any 
change  in  exprestion.]   Good  evenin'.  Mrs.  Wolff. 


i 


I  guess  you  e 


Mrs.  Wolff 
an  to  say:  Good  night! 


MiTTELDOBF 

was   around   here   onec    before    a   while    ago. 
First  I  thought  I  saw  a  light,  an'  then,  all  of  n 
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sudden,  it  was  dark  again.  Nobody  didn't  snswrr 
me  neither.  But  this  time  theie  was  a  ligbt  «n~ 
no  mistake,  an'  so  I  came  back  once  more. 

Mb«.  WoLrr 

Well,  what  have  Ton  got  for  me  now.  Mittd- 
dorf? 


[Hat  talcen  a  teat,  ihintt  a  ifhile  and  tie* 
tai/t:^  That's  what  I  (;ame  here  for.  I  got  ABK9- 
sage  for  yon  from  the  justice's  wife. 

Mbb.  Wolfp 
Sbe  ain't  wantin'  me  to  do  washin'f 


[RttUet  hit  eye-browt  tkoaghlfmUg.]   That  tit 


MrrnEUWKF 
To-morrow. —  To-morrow  tnoroin'. 


night? 

Bat  to-morrow  i; 


Mrs.  Wolpf 
n  leUin'  me  that  twelTe  o'dodt «' 


wash  day. 
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f  But  a  person  ouglit  to  know  that  a  few  days 
ahead  o'  time. 

MlTTELDORF 

That*  a  fac'.  But  don't  go  makin'  a  noise.  I 
just  plumb  forgot  all  about  it  again.  I  got  so 
nuiny  tlijugs  to  tliink  of  with  my  poor  head,  tliat 
sometimea   1  just  naturally   forgets  things. 

m  Mrs.  Wolff 

r  Well,  Mittcldorf,  I'll  try  an'  arrange  it.  We 
always  was  good  friends.  You  got  enough  on 
your  shoulders,  I  suppose,  with  tht-ni  twclvr  chil- 
dren o'  yours  at  home,  eh?  You  ain't  got  no  call 
to  make  yourself  out  worse'n  you  are. 


I'll   have  I 


MiTTELDORF 

If  you  don't  come  in  the 
pretty  tough  time  of  it ! 


Mbs.  Wolff 
I'll  come.  You  needn't  go  worryin'.  There, 
take  a  drink.  1  guess  you  need  it  this  weather. 
{^She  give*  him  a  glass  of  loddg.}  I  just  happened 
to  have  a  bit  o'  hot  water.  You  know,  we  gottn 
take  a  trip  yet  to-night — for  fnl  geese  over  to 
Trcptow,  You  don't  get  no  time  in  the  day. 
That  can't  be  helped  in  this  kind  of  a  life.  Poor 
people  is  got  to  work  themselves  sick  day  an'  night, 
an'  rich  people  lies  in  bed  snorin'. 


1 
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I  been  given  notice.  Did  you  know  that?  The 
justice  has  given  me  notice.  I  ain't  keen  enon^ 
after  the  people. 


Mrb.  Wolff 
They  wants  you  to  be  like  an 


ratch  dog,  I 


MiTTELDORF 

I'd  rather  not  go  home  at  all.  When  I  geU 
there,  it'll  be  nothin'  but  qoarrelin'.  She  jort 
drives  me  crasy  with  lier  reproaches. 

Mrs.  Wolff 
Put  your  fingers  in  your  can! 

Mn-TELDOBI' 

An'  then  a  man  goes  to  the  tavern  a  bit,  so  tli*t 
the  worries  don't  down  him  altogether:  an'  nw 
he  ain't  to  do  that  no  more  neither!  He  ain't  to 
do  nothin*.  An'  now  I  just  come  from  a  bit  of  s 
tjine  there.     A  feller  treated  to  «  little  keg. 

Mks.  WoL^r 
You  ain't  goiti'  to  br  scared  of  a  wotDan?  If 
she  scolds,  scold  harder;  an'  if  she  beats  jon,  best 
her  back.  CotDc  bere  now  —  yoa're  taller'n  me 
—  gel  me  down  them  things  off  the  shelf.  An' 
Julio*.  Toa  gK  tbc  sleig-h  ready!  [JcLict  cxil.] 
How  often  Have  I  got  to  tell  roo?  [MrrrxLooiir 
Am  Ukn  €*nU  mttd  pmlUg   Imn   fr^m   the  high 
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ahelf  on  the  ira/I.]   Get  ready  the  big  sleigh! 
c'n  hand  them  cords  right  down  to  him. 


1\_FTom  withoul.l    I  can't  see! 
Mr*.  Wolff 
Wliat  can't  you  do? 

\^Appeart  in  the  doorniag.'\  I  can't  get  that 
ileigh  out  alone!  Everytliin'  is  all  mixed  up  in  a 
heap  licre.  An'  tlitre  ain't  nothin'  to  be  done  with- 
out a  light. 

Mas.  Wolff 

Now  you're  helpless  again  — like  always. 
[Rapidlg  the  putt  tkarvli  about  her  head  and 
chetl.]  You  must  wait,  I'll  come  an'  lend  a  hand. 
There's  tlie  lantern,  Mittcldorf,  [Mitteldorf 
ilowly  taket  a  lantern  and  hands  it  to  Mrs. 
WoLPV.]  There!  thank  you.  [She  puts  the  burn- 
ing candle  into  the  lantern.]  We'll  put  that  in 
here  aji"  then  we  c'n  go.  Now  I'll  help  you  drag 
out  the  sleigh.  [She  goes  ahead  milk  the  lantern, 
.Mitteldorf  followt  her.  In  the  door  she  turn* 
around  and  hands  the  lantern  la  Mitteldohf.] 
Vou  c'n  come  an'  hold  the  light  for  us  a  bit! 

Mitteldorf 
THolding  the  light  and  hamming  to  himself:] 

"  Momingre-ed,  momingre-ed  .  .  ." 
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Court  room  of  Juttice  Von  WEHBHAfiN.  A  gnd, 
bare,  ithile-waikerl  room  with  three  mmto*' 
in  the  rear  italL  The  main  door  it  i" 
the  left  wall.  Along  the  tvall  to  the  rtgU 
ilandt  the  long  official  table  covered  ffi'k 
hook*,  legal  documenlt,  etc.;  behind  it  t»e 
chair  of  the  juriice.  Xear  the  centre  *!•"  • 
dom  are  the  clerk's  chair  and  table.  To  iht 
right  it  a  bookcate  of  trhtte  teood,  to  aTTattgt^ 
that  it  it  irithin  reach  of  the  jutlice  when  ^ 
tilt  in  hit  chair.  The  left  wall  tt  hidden  hf 
catet  containing  documentt.  In  the  fort- 
ground,  beginning  at  Ike  teall  to  the  left,  M 
chairt  ttand  in  a  rorr.  Their  occupentl 
ipould  be  teen  bi/  the  tpectator  from  behind- 
—  It  it  a  bright  forenoon  in  Winter.  Tke 
clerk  Glasen'app  tilt  tcribbling  at  hit  table. 
He  it  a  porertg'ilricten,  tpectarled  pemon- 
Jutlice  Von  Wehbhahs,  carrying  a  roll  of 
documenlt  under  hit  arvi,  entert  rapidlj' 
Wkhrhahn  it  about  forty  yeart  old  and 
weart  a  monocle.  lie  maket  the  imprettion 
of  a  ton  of  the  landed  nobility  of  Pruttia. 
Bit  official  garb  trontitit  of  a  bultoned,  black 
walking  coat,  and  very  tall  hoolt  put  on  avf' 
kit  trautert.  He  tpeakt  in  ifhat  it  almoti  a 
ftdtetio  voice  and  carefully  culUvalet  a  mil'- 
Utry  brevity  of  exprettion. 
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Wehrhahn 

cruthed  bg  the  weight 


[Bg  Ihe  way,  like 
|«fair*.]   Mornin', 

Glabenapp 
Servant,  sir. 

Wehrhahk 
Anything  happened,  Glnscnapp 

Glabcnapp 
[Standing  and  looking  through  tome  papert.^ 
Vye  got  to  report,  your  honour  —  there  was  first, 
A,  yes, —  the  innkeeper  Fiebig.  He  begs  for  per- 
nfasion,  your  honour,  to  have  music  and  dancing 
it  bis  inn  next  Sunday. 

Wehrhahn 


[    Isn't  that   . 
jig?      There  » 


,  perhaps  you  can  tell  me.     Fie- 
sonie  one  who  recentlv  rented  his 


Glasenapp 
To  the  liberals.     Quite  right,  your  honour. 

Wehkhahn 
This  same  Fiebig? 

Glabenapp 
Yes,  my  lord. 

Wehrhahn 
e'll  have  to  put  a  check-rein  on  him  for  t 
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The  con*tahle  Mitteldorf  tnlert. 

MrTTELDORP 


Servant,  i 


,■  lord. 


-  officiallr  I  B 


Wkhbhahn 
Listen  here:  once  and  for  all- 
simply  the  justice. 

MlTTELDORE'  J 

Yes,   sir.     As   you  wish,  my  —  your  honour,  ^ 

meant  to  say.  ' 

Wbhbhahn 

I  wish  you  would  try  to  understand  this  fact-^  "^v 

my  being  a  baron  ia  purely  by  the  way.     Is  ;     ^ 

at  alt  events,  to  be  considered  here.   [7*0  Glaii 

NAPP.]     Now    I'd    like    to    hear    further,    pleas 


Wasn't  the  autlio 


Motes  here? 
Olasgnapp 


Yes,  your  honour. 

Wemrhahn 
Aha!     So  he  wai  here!     I  confess  that  I   acxs 
Tcry  curious.     I  Iiopc  that  it  was  his  intention  t^' 

Glasknafp 
He  intended  to  be  back  here  about  half  past 
eleven. 

Wehrhahn 
Did  he  by  any  chance  tell  you  anything? 
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Glabcmapp 
1  the  matter  of  Dr.  Fleischer. 

WUMRHAHN 

Well,  now,  you  may  as  well  tell  t 
■CqimiDted  with  this  Dr.  Fleischer? 


1  tile  Villa  Krueger. 


Glasek-i 
All  I  know  is  that  he  live 

Wehrhahn 
And  how  long  haa  he  been  living  in  this  place? 

Glasenapp 
Well,  I've  been  here  since  Michaelmas. 

Wehriiahn 
To  be  sure,  you  came  here  at  the  same  time  with 
B,  about  four  months  ago. 


[Looking  toward  Mitteldorf  for  informa- 
m.]  From  what  1  bear  the  man  baa  been  living 
:re  about  two  years. 


■  [To    Mitteldorf.]    I    don't    suppose 
Ive  US   any   inf ortnation  ? 


Beggin'    your    pardon,   he    came    Michaelmas    i 
Ago. 
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WehRH4HN 

At  that  time  he  moved  here? 

MlTTELDORF 

Exactly,  your  honour  —  from  Berlin. 


I 


;  intimate  information 


MlTTELDORF 

All  I  know  ia  his  brother  is  cashier  of  a  tbeaV 


(  didn't  ask  for  information  conce ruing  Aw 
brother!  What  is  Ills  occupation?  —  What  docs 
he  liimaelf  do?     What  is  he? 


I  don't  know  as  I  ca 
People  do  say  tliat  lie's 
fers  from  diabetes. 


anythin'  particulaf. 
I  suppose  he  suf- 


Wehrhamn 

I'm  quite  indifferent  as  to  the  character  of  hi< 

malady.     He  can  sweat  syrup  if  it  amuses  hiDi< 


l^Skrugging  hit  shoulileri,'\   He  calls  bimti^  ■ 
free  apcor  in  scholarship. 
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Wehrhahn 
Lance!     Lance!     Not  spear!     A  free  lance. 


The    bookbinder    Hugfc    always    docs    work    for 
him ;  he  has  some  books  bound  every  week. 


I  wouldn't  mind  seeing  what  an  individual  of 
KUiat  kind  reads. 


',     The    postman    thinks    he    must    take 
kfarenty  newspapers.     Democratic  ones,  t 


my  summon  Hugk  to  this  court  s 


I 


Right  a 


Wehrhahm 

No,  at  a  more  convenient  time.     To-morrow  or 

^e  next  day.     Let  him  bring  a  few  of  the  books 

"      question    with    hira.     [To    Mitteldoiif.]     Yim 

I  to  take  naps   all  day.      Or  perhaps  the  ninn 

I  good  cigars  and  knows  how  to  invest  them ! 

MiTTELDOHF 

honour  .  .  . ! 
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H  Never  mind ! 

H  neeeasory  persons  myself. 

I  cessor  tins  permitted  a  state  at  affairs  to  obt^^" 

P  ■      that  .  .  . !     We  will  cUange  nil  that  by  drgreea  -'' 

'  It  is  simply  disgraceful  for  a  police  official  to  f*"' 

niit  himself  to  be  deceived  by  any  one.     That      "' 
sntirely    beyond    your    comprehens  ^^oo. 

[To    Glasknapp.]     Didn't    Motes    say    anj-thfc  i'B 

definite  ? 

Glasenapp 
I  can't  say  that  he  did  —  nothing  definite.  "^ 

was    of    the    opinion    that    your    honour    was  '"' 

formed  .  .  . 


Wehrhahn 


^my 


In  a  very  general  way,  I  am.     I  have  bad 

eye  on  the  man  in  question   for  some  time '"' 

this  Dr.  Fleischer  I  mean.  Mr.  Motes  sim^E^')' 
confirmed  mc  in  my  own  entirely  correct  juC^K" 
ment  of  his  peculiar  character. —  What  kind  ot^  ' 
reputation  has  Motes  himself?  [Glabenapp  i^  "'' 
MtTTELDoBP  exchange  glancet  and  Glasen^*^  ^^ 
tkntgi  kit  thoulden.]    Lives  largely  on  credit,  e^i- 

Glasenapp 
He  says  he  has  a  pension. 


Well,  yoo  know  he  got  shot  in  tin 
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Wehrhahn 
So  his  pension  is  really  paid  as  damages. 

Glabenapp 
Beggin'  your  honour's  pardon,  but  if  it's  a  ques- 
tion of  damages  the  man  inflicts  more  than  he's 
•«Ter    received.     Nobody's    ever   seen   him   have    a 
'■ftnny  for  anj-thing. 


' 


[Amuted.]     li 


Wehhhahn 

there    anything    else 


Nothing    but    minor 
fomebody  giving  notice 


Glasenapp 
matters. 


That'll  do;  that'll  do.  Do  you  happen  ever  to 
have  beard  any  reports  to  the  effect  that  this  Dr. 
Fleischer  does  not  guard  his  tongue  with  particular 


^  Glasenapp 

I     Not  that  I  know  of  at  this  moment. 

I  ^^■— "» 

■  Because  that  is  the  information  that  has  come 
B|  me.  He  is  said  to  have  made  illegal  remarks 
r^mcerning  a  number  of  exalted  personages, 
f  However,  all  that  will   appear  in   good  time.      We 

1  set  to  work  now.     Mitteldorf,  have  you  any- 

ing  to  report? 
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lA-I. 

They 

during 

MlTTELTlORP 

tell  me  that  a  theft  has  been 

he  night. 

coouuittcd 

A  til 

Wehrhahn 
ft?     Where? 

i 

MlTTELDOHF 

In  the  Villa  Krueger. 

1 

Wehrhahn 
What  has  been  stolen? 

i 

MlTTELDOBr 

Some  firewood. 

Last 

Wehrhahn 
night,  or  when? 

MlTTELDOHF 

Just  last  night. 

From 

Wehrhahn 
U'hon)  does  your  information  come? 

My: 

MiTTXLDORr 

formation?     It  come  from  .  .  . 

from  . 

Well 

Wehrhahn 
from  whonj?     Out  with  it! 

_ 

Act  II] 
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MlTTELDORF 

I   heard  it 

from  —  I  got  it  from  Dr.  I'lei»eher. 

Wehrhahn 

Aha!     Yo 
With  him? 

i're   in   the   bahit  then  of  conversing 

MiTTELDORF 

Mr,  Krucget  told  me  about  it  himself  too. 
Wehbuahn 
'  The  man  is  a  nuisance  with  his  perpetual  com- 
plaints. He  writes  me  about  three  letters  a  week. 
Either  he  has  been  elieated,  or  some  one  has 
broken  his  fence,  or  else  some  one  has  trespassed 
on  his  property.  Nothing  but  one  annoyance 
^fter  another. 

[Enteri.  He  laughg  almost  continuallif  in  a 
ipdjr.]  Beg  to  bid  you  a  good  morning, 
Kir  honour. 

Wehrhah'n 
Ah,   there   you    are.     Very    glad   you    came    in. 
Fou  con   help  me   out  with   some   information  nt 
A  theft  is  said  to  have  been  committed  at 
Ike  Villa  Kruegcr. 

Motes 
I  don't  live  there  any  longer. 
Wehrhahn 
And  nothing  has  come  to  your  ears  either? 
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Motes 


Ohj  I  hciird  something  about  it,  but  nothing  defi- 
nite. Ab  I  was  just  passsing  by  tlie  Villa  1  saw 
them  both  looking  for  tracea  in  the  snow. 

Wehrhahn 
Is  that  so?     Dr.  Fleischer  is  assisting  him-    I 
take  it  for  granted  then  that  they're  pretty  thick 
together? 


Motes 
Inseparable  in  every  sense,  your  honour. 


■4 


Wbhbmahn 
Aha !  As  far  as  Fleischer  is  concerned  —  he  in- 
terests me  most  of  all.  Take  a  seat,  please.  I 
confess  that  I  didn't  sleep  more  than  half  the 
night.  This  matter  simply  wouldn't  let  me  sleep. 
The  letter  that  you  wrote  roe  excited  me  to  an 
extraordinary  degree. —  That  is  a  matter  of  tem- 
perament, to  be  sure.  The  slumbers  of  my  prede- 
cessor would  scarcely  have  been  disturbed. —  As 
far  as  I  am  concerned  I  have  made  up  my  mind,  so 
to  speak,  to  go  the  whole  way. —  It  is  my  func- 
tion here  to  make  careful  tests  and  to  extemiiiiste 
undesirable  elements. —  Under  the  protection  of 
my  honourable  predecessor  the  sphere  of  our  ac- 
tivity has  become  a  receptacle  for  refuse  of  vatious 
kinds:  lives  that  cannot  bear  the  light  —  outlawed 
individuals,  enemies  of  royalty  and  of  the  realm. 
These  people  must  be  made  to  suffer.^  As  for 
yourself,  Mr.  Motes,  you  are  an  author? 
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I  write  on  subjects  connected  with  forestry  « 


In  the  appropriate  technical  journals,  I  take  it. 
A  propo*:  do  yon  manage  to  make  a  lining  that 
way? 

MOTEI 

I     If  one  is  well  known,  it  can  be  done.     I  may 
pratefully  say  that  I  earn  an  excellent  competency. 


S 


Wbhbhahn 
t  forester  by  professioi 


I  studied  at  the  academy,  your  honour,  and  pur- 
jHcd  my  studies  in  Eberswalde.  Shortly  before 
e   final    examinations    I    met    with    this    misfor- 

Wehbhahn 
Ah,  ye«;  I  see  yoa  wear  a  bandage. 

Motes 
]   lost  an  eye  while  hunting.     Some  bird  shot 
iw  into   my    right   eye.     The   responsibility    for 
e  accident  could  not,  unfortunately,  be  placed. 
Liid  so  I  had  to  give  up  my  career. 

Wkiibhahn 
Then  you  do  not  rcceii-e  a  pension? 
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Motes 


\o.  But  1  have  fought  ray  way  through  pretty 
well  now.  My  name  is  getting  \o  be  known  in  a 
good   many  quarters. 


H-m. —  Are  you  by  any  chance  acquainted  with 
my  brother-in-law? 

MOTEB 

Yes,  indeed  —  Chief  Forest«r  von  Wachsmann. 
I  correspond  a  good  deal  with  him  and  furthermore 

we  are  fellow  members  of  the  society  for  the  breed- 
ing of  pointers. 

[Somemhat  relieved.]  Ah,  so  you  are  really  ac- 
quainted with  him?  I'm  very  glad  indeed  to  hear 
that.  That  makes  the  whole  matter  easier  of  ad' 
justment  and  lays  a  foundation  for  mutual  confi- 
dence. It  serves  to  remove  any  possible  obstacle. 
—  You  wrote  me  in  your  letter,  you  recall,  that 
yoa  had  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  this  Dr- 
Fleiacher,     Now  tell  me,  please,  what  you  know. 

Motes 
[Coughs.]    When    I  —  nbont   a   year   ago  —  look 
up  my  residence  in  the   Villa   Krueger,  I   had  nat- 
urally no  suspicion  of  the  character  of  the  people 
with  whom  I  was  to  dwell  under  one  roof. 

Wkhshamn 

You  were  acquainted  with  neither  Krueger  nor 

FlciBcher?  
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No;  but  you  know  how  things  go.     Living  i 

I      one  bouse  with  them  I  couldn't  keep  to  myst^li'  ( 

tirely. 


And  what  kind  of  people  visited  the  bouse? 

Motes 
[iVith  a  tignificant  geature.^  Ah! 

Wburhahh 
I  understand. 

Motes 
Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  —  democrats,  of  course. 

Wehbhahn 
Were   regular  meetings  held? 

MoTKH 

Every  Thursday,  so  far  as  I  could  learn. 

Thmt  will  certainly   bear   watching. —  And   you 
^  longer  associate  with  those  people.^ 

Motes 
A    point    was    reached    where    intercourse    with 
>«m  became  impossible,  your  honour. 

Wehrmahn 
You  were  repelled,  eh? 


i 
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Motes 


■   utterly   repulsive  Ui 


The  unluwt'ul  atiuosplii^rc  tliat  obtained  there. 
thf  impudent  jeering  nt  exalted  personages  —  nil 
that,  I  take  it,  yoa  eoidd  no  longer  endure? 


I  stayed  simply  because  1  tliought  it  might  aervr 
lome  good  purpose. 


Wehrhamn 
But  finally  you  gave  notice  nfter  all? 


I  moved  out,  yce,  your  lionour. 

Wkhrhahn 
And  finally  you  made  up  your  mind  to  — 

Motes 
I  considered  it  my  duty  — 

Wehhhahn 

To  lodge  notice  with  the  authorities. —  I  eoD' 
aider  that  very  worthy  in  you, —  So  he  uaed  b  cer- 
tain kind  of  expression  —  we  will  make  a  record 
of  all  that  later,  of  course ^ — -a  certain  kind  of  ex- 
pression in  reference  to  a  personage  whose  exalted 
station  demands  our  reverence. 
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ertainly  did  that,  j-our  honour. 


You  would  lie  willing,  if  necussarj,  to  confirm 
that  by  oath. 


I  would  be  willing  to  conilrm  it. 


In  fact,  you  will  be  obliged  to  make  such  con- 

fimiation. 


Kn  additional  witness. 


Wehrhahn 
[  be  best  if  we  could  procure 


I    would   have  to   look    about.     The  trouble   is, 
}  Uiough,    that    the    man    is    very    prodigal    of    his 
*lioney. 

Wehrhahn 

Ah,  just  wait  a  minute.     Krueger  is  coming  in 

How.     I   will  first  attend  to  his  business.     At  all 

[  nents  I  am  very  grateful  to  you  for  your  active 

One  is  absolutely  dependent  on  sueh 

r  uristance  if  one  desires  to  accomplish   anything 

L  aowodsja. 
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,1,  I 


Krdeoer 
[Enleri     kattilif     and     excitedly.]     O     Lofd,    0 
Lord!      Good  day,  your  honour. 

Wehrhahn 
[To  MoTEH.]    Pardon  me  just  a  moment,    [/n  an 

arroganl  and  inquisitorial  tone  to  Krueoeb.]   What 

is  it  you  want? 

Krueger  11  a  imall  man,  somewhat  hard  of  hear- 
ing and  nearly  seventy  years  old.  He  ii 
sUghlly  bowed  with  age;  hit  left  shoulder 
hangs  somewhat.  Otherwise  he  is  still  very 
vigorous  and  emphasises  his  remarks  by  vio- 
lent gesticulations.  He  wears  a  fur  cap 
which  he  is  nom  holding  in  hit  hand,  a  bronn 
winter  overcoat  and  a  thick  moolea  thaml 
around  his  neck. 

Krueger 
[Literally   charged   with   ragi 
been  r<^bed,  your  honour. 

[Getting  his  breath,  he  wipes  the  perspira- 
tion from  his  forehead  with  a  handker- 
chief and,  after  the  manner  of  people 
with  impaired  hearing,  stares  straight  at 
the  mouth  of  the  justice. 

WBimirAHN 


,   erplodes:]    I'v 


[Already  exasperaled.]  Itobbed  is  what  I  said. 
I  have  been  robbed.  Two  whole  loads  of  wood 
have  been  stolen  from  me. 


f 
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[Looltiiig  around  at  thoie  present,  half-imiling, 
'"g*  I'ghtlg:]  Not  the  k-ast  thing  of  thai  kind  has 
iappened  here  recently. 

Kruegeb 
iPutting  his  hand  to  kin  ear.]   What?     Not  the 
^"'ghtest  thing?     Then  perhaps  I   came  into  this 
office  for  fun? 

Wehruahn 
You    need    not   become   violent.     What   is   your 
'^^oae^  by  the  way? 


C  Taken  aback.]    My  name? 
Wehrhahn 

Kbi'eger 
So  my  name  isn't  known  to  you?     I  thoi 
^•*<i  had  the  pleasure  before. 


Sorry.     Can't  say  that  I  have  a  clear  recollec- 
*^**»i.     And    that    wouldn't    matter    officially    any- 


[Retignedly.]   My  name  is  Krueger. 
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Cupitiilist  by  any  chance? 

Ebueokr 
[fViik  extreme  and  ironic  i>eheme»ce.1   Exactly 
—  capitalist  and  houseowner  here. 

Wehbmahn 
Identify  yourself,  please. 


I  —  identify  myself!     My  i 


i  Krueger. 


don't  think  we  need  go  to  any  further  tront>l^^ 
I've  been  living  here  for  thirty  years.  Eve^J 
child  in  the  place  knows  tne, 

Wehrhahn 
The  length  of  your  residence  here  doesn't  cO*-*' 
cern   me.     It  is   my  business  merely  to  ascert^* " 

your  identity.     Is  this  gentleman  known  to  yon 

Mr.  Motes.> 


Mo- 


,  half  r 


vith  0 


angrtf  expreinan,  < 


Wkhi 


Ah,  yes,  I  understand.     Kindly  sit  down. 
Glasenap])  ? 

Glasenapp 
Yes,   at   your   service.     It   ia    \ 
right. 


WSHHHAHN 

Very  well. —  So  ynu  \mve  been  robbed  of  wood? 


I'     Of  wood,  exactly.     Two  loads  of  pine  wood. 


y     Did  you  have  the  wood  stored  in  your  ahed? 


{^Grotving  violent  again.]  That's  quite  a  separnte 
latter.  That's  the  substance  of  another  complaint 
have  to  make. 


{^Wilh  an  ironic  laugh  and  looking  at  the  others.] 
lull  another  one? 


What  do  you  n 


Nothing.  Vou  may  go  ahead  with  your  Slate- 
bent.  The  wood,  it  appears,  was  not  in  vour 
Aed? 


The  wood  was  in  the  garden,  th.-tt  is,  in  front  of 
lie  garden. 

Wbhrhahn 
In  other  words:  it  lay  in  the  street. 
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Krubgeb 

It  lay  in  front  of  tlie  garili;n  on  my  property. 

Wehrhahn 
So  that  any  one  could  pick  it  up  without  further 


And  that  is  just  the   fault  of  the  servant-girL 
She  was  to  take  the  wood  in  last  night-. 


Wbhrhaiin 
And  it  dropped  out  of  her  mind. 


KnuEQEu 


siate^^n 


She  refused  to  do  it.     And  when  I  insist 
her  doing  it,  she  ended  by  running  away.     I  in- 
tend to  bring  suit  against  tier  parents.     I  intend 

to  claim  full  damages. 

Wehrhahn 
You  mny  do  about  that  as  you  please.     It  isn't 
likely  to  help  you  very  greatly. —  Now  is  there  any 
one  whom  you  suspect  of  the  theft  ? 


No.     They're  all 


Krukger 
a  set  of  tliieves  around  here. 


You  will  please  to  avoid  such  general  imputa- 
tions. You  must  surely  be  able  to  offer  nie  a  ciuc 
of  some  kind. 


WlHSHAHN 

X^lio  lives  in  your  boose  beside  jroursulf? 


13  r.  Fleiaclier. 

Wehbhahn 

C^jt»  if  trging  to  recall  tometking.]  Dr.  Fk-i- 
«hcr?  I>r.  Fleischer?  Why,  he  is  a  —  What 
"    J*e,  anybow? 

Kbuegkr 
I~ie  is  a  thoroughly  learned  man,  lliat's  what  be 
''  — —  thoroughly  learned. 


■^nd   I  suppose  that  you  and  lie  are  rerj'  inti- 
n^^te  with  each  other. 

KatTEGER 
That  is  my  business,  with  whom  1  happen  to  be 
'"timate.      That   has   no   bearing   on   the   matter   in 
''^nd,  it  seems  to  me. 


How  is  one  to  discover  anything  under  snch  cir- 
cnmatances ?     You  must  give  me  a  hint,  at  least! 
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[Act  II 


Khdeqer 

Must    1  ?     Goodness,    gracious    me !     Must    I  ? 

Two  loads  of  wood  have  been  stolen  troia  me !     1 

siDipty  come   to   give   information  concerning  the 

theft  .  .  . 

Wkhrhahm 

But  yoQ  must  have  a  theory  of  some  kind.     The 

wood  must  necessarily  have  been  stolen  by  some- 

KRtTKQER 

Wha  .  .  .  Yes  .  .  .  well,  I  didn't  do  it!     I  of 
all  people  didn't  do  it! 


We 


But  my  dear 


Wha  . 


My  i\ 


!  Krueger. 


I 


Wsi 


ASHRHAHN 

[Interrupting  and  apparently  bored/\  M-yes. — 
Well,  Glasenapp,  just  make  a  record  of  the 
facts. —  And  now,  Mr.  Krueger,  what's  this  busi- 
ness about  your  maid?  The  girl,  you  say,  ran 
away? 

Krueoer 
Yes,  that's  exactly  what  slic  did  —  ran  off  to  her 
parents. 

Wehrhahh 
Do  her  parents  live  in  this  place? 
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[Not    having    heard    correclly.]     I'm    not 
cerncd  with  her  fncc. 


Wbhhhahn 
I  asked  whether  the  parents  of  the  girl  live  here? 


She's  the  daughter  of  the  washerwoman  Wolff. 


Wolff  —  the  same  one  who's  washing  for  us  to- 
day, Glasenapp  ? 

Glasbnapp 
The  snme,  your  honour. 

Wbhhhahn 
[Shaking   hit    head.]    Very   strange    indeed !  — 
She's  a  very  honest  and  a  very  industrious  woman. 
—  [To    Kat'EOKH.]    Is    that    a    fact?     Is    she   the 
daughter  of  the  woman  in  question  ? 

Krueoeb 

She  is  tlic  daughter  of  the  washerwoman  Wolff. 

Wehrhahn 

And  has  the  girl  come  back  ? 


Up  to  the  present  time  the  girl   has  not  c 
back. 
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Wbhrhahn 

Then  suppose  we  call  in  Mrs.  Wolff  herself. 
Mitteldorf!  You  act  as  though  joa  were  veiy 
tired.  Well,  go  across  the  yard.  Mrs.  Wolff  is 
to  come  to  me  at  once.  I  beg  you  to  be  seated,  Mr. 
Krueger. 

Krubger 

[^t^^tit^  down  and  sighing.l  O  Lord!  O  Lord! 
What  a  life ! 

Wbhrhahn 

[Saftly  to  Glasenapp  and  Motes.]  I'm  rather 
curious  to  see  what  will  develop.  There's  some- 
thing more  than  meets  the  eye  in  all  this.  I  think 
a  great  deal  of  Mrs.  Wolff.  The  woman  works 
enough  for  four  men.  My  wife  assures  me  that 
if  Wolff  doesn't  come  she  has  to  hire  two  women 
in  her  place. —  Her  opinions  aren't  half  bad 
either. 

Motes 

She  wants  her  daughters  to  go  on  the  operatic 
stage  •  .  . 

Wehrhahn 

Oh,  of  course,  she  may  have  a  screw  loose  in 
that  respect.  But  that's  no  fault  of  character. 
What  have  you  hanging  there,  Mr.  Motes  .^ 

Motes 

They're  some  wire  snares.  I'm  taking  them  to 
the  forester  Seidel. 


Air  II I 
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Wekhhahn 
Do  let  me  see  one  of  those  things.    [lie  lakei 
one  and  looks  at  it  claselt/.]    And  in  these  things 
tfie  poor  beasts  are  slowly  throttled  to  death. 
Mas.    Wolff    enters,    followed    by    Mitteldorf. 
She  it  drying  her  handi,  which  are  Hill  moitt 
from  the  tuaik  tub. 


Mm 


Wolff 
rfMs. 


I  Vnembarraated,      che 
e^nce    at    the    inaret.] 
now?     Whafm  I  bcin"  wanted  for.* 

Wehrhahn 
Mrs.  Wolff,  is  this  gentleman  known  to  you? 

Mrs.  Wolff 

^Vliich  one  of  'em?   [Pointing  tvHh  her  finger  at 

Khusbeb.]    This    here,    this    is    Mr.    Krueger.     I 

RQess  I   know  him  all  right.     Good  raornin',  Mr. 

K'Ticgcr, 

Wkurhahn 
Your  daughter  is  in  Mr.  Krueger's  service? 


Mrs.  Wolff 
Who?      My     daughter?      Thai's 
IT"**  KRiTEaER.]    Bill  then,  she  run 

ilidn't  she? 

Krueger 
[^Enraged.^  She  did  indeed. 


so  —  Leontine. 
away  from  you. 
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Wehrhahn 
[Interrupting.^  Now  wait  a  moment. 

Mrs.  Wolff 
What  kind  o'  trouble  did  yon  have  together? 

Wehrhahn 

Mrs.  Wolff^  you  listen  to  me.  Your  daughter 
must  return  to  Mr.  Krueger  at  once. 

Mrs.  Wolff 
Oh^  no^  we'd  rather  keep  her  at  home  now. 

Wehrhahn 

That  can't  be  done  quite  so  easily  as  you  think. 
Mr.  Krueger  has  the  rights  if  he  wishes  to  exert  it, 
of  calling  in  the  help  of  the  police.  In  that  case 
we  would  have  to  take  your  daughter  back  by 
force. 

Mrs.  Wolff 

But  my  husband  just  happened  to  take  it  into  his 
head.  He's  just  made  up  his  mind  not  to  let  the 
girl  go  no  more.  An'  when  my  husband  takes  a 
notion  like  that  into  his  head  .  .  •  The  trouble  is: 
all  you  men  has  such  awful  tempers! 

Wehrhahn 

Suppose  you  let  that  go,  for  the  moment,  Mrs. 
WolfT.  How  long  has  your  daughter  been  at 
home  ? 


I^^^^^I^H 
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Mrs.  Wolff 

■i 

Shr 

came 

baek  Inst  night. 

Wehrhahn 

1 

Last  niglit?     Very  well.     She  had  been  told  to        ^^H 
carry  wood  into  the  shed  and  she  refused.                      ^^^H 

Mas.  Wolff 

^H 

Eh,  is  that  so?     Refused?     That  girl  o'  mine        ^^H 
don't  refuse  to  do  work.     An'    I   wouldn't  ndvinc        ^^^H 
her  to  do  that  kind  o'  thing  neither.                                  ^^M 

Wehrhahn 

■ 

You 

hear  what  Mrs.  Wolff  says. 

■ 

Mrs.  Wolff 

That 
Bhe-d  e 

girl 

has   always   been   a  willin'   girl 
used  to  lend  a  hand   .   .   . 

Krueger 

If 

She 

imply 

refused  to  carry  in  tlie  wood! 
Mrs.  Wolff 

Yea, 
People 
that  — 

drag 
who 

n  wood!     At  half  past  ten  at  n 
asks    such    a    thing  of   a   child 

Wkhrhahn 

igl,t! 
like 

The  essential  thing,  however,  Mrs.  Wolff,  is 
the    wood  was   left  out  over  night  and  has 
stolen.     And  so  .  .  . 

thl.: 
been 

g 

^^^^^H 

l^l^l^^l 

H                      tSH 
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1 

Khueoer 

H                         [Losing 

self'co 

ntrol.]     Yo 

will    replace   thsi 

■                 wood,  Mrs. 

Wolff-. 

Wehhhah 

■                          All  that 

eraains 

to  be  seen 
Krueqer 

if  yon  will  wait 

You  will 

indemnify  me  for 

that  wood  to  the  !■«* 

iflrtliiTiff ! 

Mrs.  Wolff                                   | 

An'  is  that  SO? 

That' d  be 

a  new  way  o'  dwn" 

things !     Did  I,  m 

[lybe,  go  an 

steal  your  wood? 

Wkhrhah 

Yon  had 

bett«f 

let  the  m 

m  calm  down,  1tX0- 

Wolff. 

Mas.  Wolff                                       | 

Nn,  when   Mr. 

Krucger   comes   round  me  witb  | 

things  like  that,  payin'  for  wood  and  such  like,  b«  | 

ain't  goin"  to  have 

no  luck.     1 

always  been  friendly 

with    them 

people  —  that  a 

urc.     Nobodv    can'* 

corapluiu  o" 

not hi  n 

■sfar  -5  I'r 

n  concerned.     But  i* 

things  gets 

to   tlli 

point,  the 

1  I'd  rather  up  aa<» 

SRyB  my  sn 

V  just 

exactly  how  I  feel,  you  kno^r-  1 

I  do  mv  dootv  and  that's  enough.     There  ain't  ac*-  | 

body  in  the  "whol 

village  w 

[lat  c'n  sny  anythin 

against  me 

But  I  ain't  goin 

to  lot  nobodii  wall* 

A 
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Wehrhahn 
You  need  not  wear  yourself  out,  Mrs.  Wolff. 
Vou  have  absolutely  no  cause  for  it  Just  remain 
calm,  quite  calm.  You're  not  entirely  unknown 
to  me,  nfler  all.  There  isn't  a  human  being  who 
would  undertake  to  deny  your  industry  and  hon- 
esty. So  let  us  hear  what  you  have  to  say  in  an- 
swer to  the  plaintiff. 

Krueoer 
The  woman  can't  possibly  have  anything  to  say! 

Mrs.  Wolff 
Hoi'  on,  now,  everybody!  How's  that,  I'd  like 
to  know?  Ain't  the  girl  my  daughter.^  An'  I'm 
not  to  have  anj-thin'  to  aay!  You  gotta  go  an' 
look  for  some  kind  of  a  fool!  You  don't  know 
much  about  me.  I  don't  has  to  hide  what  I  thinks 
from  no  one  —  no,  not  from  his  honour  hissclf, 
an'  a  good  deal  less  from  you,  you  may  take  your 
oath  OD  that! 


Wehrhahn 


I  quite  understand  yi 
But  if  you  desire  to  f 
would  advise  you  to  rec 


r  excitement,  Mrs.  Wolff. 
ve  the  cause  at  issue,  I 
in  calm. 


Mrs.  Wjlff 
That's  what  a  person  gets.  I  been  washin' 
clothes  for  them  people  these  ten  year-s.  All  that 
time  we  ain't  hod  a  follin'  out.  An'  now,  all  of  a 
sudden,  they  treat  you  this  way.  I  ain't  comia'  to 
your  bouse  no  more,  yon  c'n  believe  me. 


i 
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Ekitkoer 
You    don't   need    to.     There   are   other  washer- 
women. 

Mbb.  Wolff 
An'  the  vegetables  an'  the  fruit  oot  o'  yoor  g■^ 
dea  —  }-aa  c'n  jiut  go  an'  get  somebody  else  to 
sell  'em  for  yon. 

IlBUEOEB 

I  can  get  rid  of  all  that.  There's  no  fear.  All 
you  needed  to  have  done  was  to  have  taken  a  M&k 
to  that  girl  of  yours  and  sent  her  back. 

Mrs.  Wolff 
!  won't  have  no  daughter  of  min«  abnscd. 
Erueoer 

r  daughter,  I'd  like 


[7*9  WxHRH^HN.]   The  girl  came  back  to  meiv 
better'n  a  skeleton. 

Kritkger 
Then  let  her  not  spend  all  her  nights  daodBB> 

Mrs.  Wolff 
She  sleeps  like  the  dead  all  day. 

Weiirhahn 
[Paat  Mrs.  Wolff  to  KRrsGWi.]    By  the  «?» 
where  did  you  buy  the  wood  in  qoestion? 
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Mrs.  Wolff 
i  this  thing  goin'  to  last  much  longer? 


Why,  Mrs.  Wolff? 

Mrs.  Wolff 
Why,  on  account  o'  the  wBshin'.     If  I   wastei 
my  time  standin'  round  here,  I  can't  get  dona 


Wee 
Wolff. 


Wehbiiahn 
n't  take  that  into  cons  idem  tio 


An'  your  wife?     What's  §hc  goin'  to  say?     You 
c'n  go  an'  settle  it  with  licr,  your  honour. 

Wehrhahn 
It  will  only  last  another  minnte,  anyhow, —  Yon 
tell  us  frankly,  Mrs.  Wolff  —  you  know  the  whole 
village.  Whom  do  you  consider  capahle  of  the 
crime  in  question  ?  Who  could  possibly  have  stolen 
the  wood? 

Mrs.  Wolff 
I  can't  tell  you  nothin'  about  that,  your  honour. 

Wehrhahn 
And  nothing  suspicious  cutac  to  your  attention? 
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Mrs.  Wolff 

I  wasn't  even  at  home  last  nig^t.     I  had  to  go 
over  to  Treptow  to  buy  geese. 

Wehrhahn 
At  what  time  was  that  ? 

Mrs.  Wolff 

A   little   after   ten.     Mitteldorf,   he  was  there 
when  we  started. 

Wbhrhahn 
And  no  team  carrying  wood  met  you? 

Mrs.  Wolff 
No^  nothin'  like  that. 

Wehrhahn 

How  about  you^  Mitteldorf^  did  you  notice  noth- 
ing.? 

Mitteldorf 

[After  some  thought,]   No^  I  didn't  notice  noth- 
in' suspicious. 

Wehrhahn 

Of  course  not.     I  might  have  known  that.  [To 
Krueoer.]  Well^  where  did  you  buy  the  wood? 

Krueoer 
Why  do  you  have  to  know  that? 


^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

I^H^^^^^B^^^^^I    ^^^^iJ 
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US 

Wehshahn 

Yon  will  kindly  leave  that  to  me. 

Krueoer 

I  naturally  bought  tlit  wood  from 
ment  of  forestry. 

the  depart- 

Wehrhamn 

\Vhy  natHraliy?     I  don't  see  that  at  all.     There 
*'e,  for  instance,  private  wood  yards.     Personally 
'    Ijuy  my  wood   from  Sandberg.     Why  shouldn't 
y°a  buy  yours  from  a  dealer?     One  really  almost 
Seta  a  better  bargain. 

Krukoer 

iJmpaticntlg.]    I    haven't  any   more 
honour. 

time,  your 

Wehhhahn 

What    do    you    mean    by    that? 
•ave  no  time?     Have  you  t-ome  to  me, 
to  you?     Am  I  taking  up  your  lime 
taking  up  mine? 

Time?     You 
or  do  I  come 
or  are  you 

Krueder 

Tbat's  your  business.     Tbat's  what 

you're  here 

Wbhhhahn 

Perhaps  I'm  your  bootblack,  cb? 

. 
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Ptrliaps  I've  stolen  silver  spoons!  I  forbid  you 
to  use  that  tone  tu  nii'.  You're  uot  a  corporal  sod 
I'm  not  a  rccruiL 


WEHRHAHIf 

Well,  that  passes  .  .  .  Don't  shout  s 

Khvkozh 
It  is  you  who  do  all  the  shouting. 

Wbhrhahn 
You  are  hnlf  deaf.     It 


I 


Vou  sliout  all  the  time.     You  shout  at  every  one 
who  comes  in  here. 

Wehrhahn 
I  don't  shout  at  any  one.     Be  silent. 

Krdeger 
You  earry  on  as  if  you  were  heaven  knows  what! 
You  annoy  the  whole  place  with  your  chicanery ! 


I'm  only  making  a  beginning.  I'll  make  yon 
a  good  deal  more  uncomfortable  before  I  get 
through. 
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Ebueger 
That  doesn't  make  the  slightest  impression  on 
"^e.     You're  a  pretertious  nobody  —  nothing  pIsc. 
*  <:»n  simply  want  to  cut  a  big  figure.     As  though 
yoxi  were  the  king  himself,  you  .  ,  . 

Wehrhahn 
J  am  king  in  this  pUcc. 

Krueger 
[Laughit  keartil)/.']   You'd  better  let  that  be.     In 
f^y  estimation  you're  nothing  at  all.     You're  notli- 
'**g  but  an  ordinary  justiee  of  the  peace.      In  fact, 
youVe  got  to  learn  to  be  one  first. 

Wehrhahn 
Sir,  if  you   don't   hold   your   tongue  this   min- 
ute ..  . 

Krueger 

Then,   I    suppose,  you'll    have   me   arrested.     I 

irouldn't  advise  you  to  go  to  such  lengths  after 

sU.     You  might  put  youraelf  into  a  dangerous  po- 

■ition. 

Wehrhahn 
Dangerona?  [To  Motes.]  Did  you  hear  thatP 
[7*0  Khueger.]  And  however  much  you  intrigue, 
you  and  your  admirable  followers,  and  however  you 
try  to  undermine  my  position  —  you  won't  force 
me  to  abandon  my  station. 

Kruecer 
Good  heavens!      /  try   to   undermine   your   posi- 
tion?    Your  whole  personality  is  far  too  unimpor- 


i 


I  Me 

I  Innt.     But  yoii  may  tike  my  word  for  this,  that  If 

P  you  don't  change  your  tactics  complettly,  yoo  wiU- 

cHuse  so  much  trouble  that  you  will  make  ; 

quite  impossible. 


[To     MOTEB.]     1 

:nust  consider  bis 
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Wkmuhaein 


ippose,   Mr.    ^lotes,   that  (Wi= 


age. 


KHuacEK 
I  beg  to  h&\e  my  complaint  recorded. 

Wehbhakn 
[Turning  over  the  paperi  an   hU   table.]    Ym^e^ 
will  please  to  send  in  your  complaint  in  writing — ' 
I  have  no  time  at  tliis  momenL 


look)    at    him 
nd  vigorou*lg,  i 


in    conttemafion,    tnmf 
id  leattet  the  o^ce  wilA — ■ 


Wehruahn 
[After  a  patue  of  embarraitment.]  That's  the 
way  people  annoy  me  with  trifles. —  Ugh! —  [To 
Mas.  Wolff. ]  You'd  better  get  back  to  yoar  wash- 
ing.—  I  tell  you,  my  dear  Motts,  a  position  like 
mine  is  made  hard  enough.  If  one  were  not  con- 
scious of  what  one  represents  here  —  one  might 
sometimes  b<^  tempted  to  throw  np  the  whole  basi- 
net. But  as  it  is,  one's  motto  most  be  to  stand 
one's  gronnd  bravely.  For,  after  all,  whitt  is  it 
that  we  arc  defending?  The  most  sacrvd  goods 
of  the  nation !  — 


THB   CUBTAUt    FAIJ^ 


J 


THE  THIRD  ACT 


about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The 
tcene  U  the  drpelting  of  Mbb.  Wolff.  Water 
for  coffee  u  boiling  on  the  oven.  Mks. 
Wolff  is  tilting  on  a  footstool  and  counting 
out  nonet/  on  the  seat  of  a  chair.  Julius  en- 
leri,  carrying  a  tlaughtered  rabbit. 

Julius 
You  better  go  an"  hide  thnt  there  money! 


-I 


[Absorbed 
bother  me! 
Vvi.wn  throw 


her 


Mrs.  Wolff 
ilculotioji 


he  rabbit 
dutely,  pi 

boot.     From  afar  the  bloiving  of  a  huntsman'i 
horn  it  heard. 

JULI 


^fftg:]    Don't 

[SiUnre. 

a  stool.      He  n-anders 

ig  up  one  object  after 

blacking    . 


[^Litfent.     Anxious  and  ej:cited.]    I  axed  you  to 
M  an'  hide  that  there  money! 

Mrs.  Wolff 
An*    I'm  lellin'  you   not  to  bother   me,  Julius. 
>Twt  let  that  fool  Motes  tootle  all  he  wants.     He's 
■ft  in  the  woods  an'  ain't  thinkin'  o'  nothin'. 


r 
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Julius 
You  go  right  ahead  and  land  us  in  gaol ! 

Mas.  Wolff 
Don't  talk  that  fool  talk.     Tlic  girl's  cotnin' 

[Co, 


Adelaide 
jtiat    out    of    bed-l    Good    mornin' 


^ 


Mrb.  Wolff 
Did  you  sleep  well? 

Ad  SL  AIDE 
You  waa  out  in  the  night,  wasn't  you? 

Mrs.  Wolff 

I  guess  you  musta  been  dreamin'.     Hurry  now- 

Bring  in  some  wood,  an'  be  quick  about  it! 

Adelaide,  ptaying   ball   n'itk   an   orange,  gott  '"" 

ipard  the  door. 

Mrs.  Wolff 
Where  did  yon  get  that? 

Adelaide 
Schoelx^l  gave  it  to  mc  out  o'  his  shop.      [£ji'- 

Mrs.  W'olff 

I    don't   want   you    to   take    no    presents    from 

tlut  fdler. —  Conie  here,  Julius!     listen   to  nel 
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i|-Here  I  got  ninety-nine  crowns!  That's  always 
\&e  aame  old  way  witli  Wulkow,  He  just  cheated 
fva  out  o'  one,  because  he  promised  to  give  a  bun- 
'dred. —  I'm  puttin'  the  money  in  tliis  bag,  y'un- 
iideratand?  Now  go  an'  get  a  hoe  and  dig  h  hole 
'pbi  the  goetshed  —  but  right  under  the  manger 
iiWbere  it's  dry.  An'  then  you  c'n  put  the  bag  into 
;  hole.  D'you  hear  me?  An'  take  n  flat  slone 
'  put  it  across.     But  don't  be  so  long  doin'  it. 


Julius 

V     I  thought  you  was  goin'  to  pay  an  instalment  to 
pPischer  I 

Mrs.  Wolff 
Can't  you  never  do  what  I  tell  you  to?     Don't 
ike  round  so  long,  y' understand  ? 


Don't  you  go  an'  rile  me  or  I'll  give  you  some- 
Chin'  to  make  you  atop.  I  don't  hold  with  that 
knoney  stayin'  in  this  here  house. 

Mrs.  Wolfp 
,  what's  goin"  to  be  done  with  it? 

Jdlius 
take  it  an'  you  carry  it  over  to   Fischer. 
"You  said  we  was  goin'  to  use  it  to  make  a  payment 
to  bim. 

Mhb.  Wolff 
You're  stoopid  enough  to  make  a  person  sick. 
F  it  wasn't  for  me  you'd  just  go  to  the  dogs. 


If  it  wasn't 
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Go  on  with  your  screamin' 

Mrs.  Wolfp 

A   person   can't   help   screamin',  you're  such  s 

fool.     If  you  had  some  sense,  I  wouldn't  hare  tt> 

scream.     If  we  go  an'  takes  that  money  to  Fischer 

now,  you  look  out  an'  see  what  happens! 

JuLica 
That's  what    I    say.     Look  at  the  whole   dam"" 
business,     What's  the  good  of  it  to  me  if  I  j 
go  to  gaol! 

Mrs.  Wolff 
Now  it's  about  time  yon  was  kcepin'  i 

You  can't  scream  no  loader,  can  you? 
Mma.  WoLFT 

I  ain't  gtun'  to  get  toe  a  new  tongne  on  yonr  n 
count.  You  raise  a  row  .  .  .  just  as  ttard  as  yon 
caui,  all  on  account  o'  this  bit  o'  business. 
just  look  oat  for  yourself  an'  not  for  me.  Did 
you  throw  the  key  in  tbc  river  ? 

JCLICS 

Hw  I  kmi  a  cbwMt  Id  get  down  there  yet? 

Mk&  Wolff 

Thea    it's    about    time    you    was    gettin'    (here! 

O'ywa  vant  'tm  to  fiad  the  key  on  yua?  [Ji;uu» 
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[|M  about  to  go.]  Oh,  wait  a  minute,  Julius.     Let 
''■Be  have  the  key! 

juLiua 
What  yuu  goin'  to  do  with  it? 
I 

Mrs.  Wolff 
i  ^Hiding  the  key  about  her  perton.]  That  ain't 
bo  business  o'  yoiira;  that's  mini'.  [She  pourt  cof- 
rf'er  beam  into  the  hand-mill  and  begins  to  grind.} 
^Saw  you  go  out  to  the  shed ;  then  you  e'n  conic  hack 
iim'  drink  your  coffee. 

I  Julius 

I      If  I'd  ha'  known  all  that  before.     Aw! 

I  [Julius  exit.     Adelaide  entert,  carrying  a 

large  apron  full  of  fireipood. 
Mhs,  Wolff 
Where  d'yon  go  nn'  get  thut  wood  ? 

Adelaide 
Why,  from  the  new  blocks  o'  pine. 

Mrs.  Wolff 
You  wasn't  to  use  that  new  wood  yet 


[Dropping  the  wood  on  the  floor  in  front  of  tht 
«efn.]  That  don't  do  no  harm,  mama,  if  it's 
^oraed  up! 


I 


n 


M3 
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Mhs.  Wolff 

You  think  you  know  a  lot !     What  are  you  fooi- 
in'  about?      You  grow  up  a  bit  an"  tben  talk!                 . 

Adelaide                               ^^^| 

I  kno 

V  where  it  conies  from!                           .^^H 

Mrs.  Woi.rp                         ^^H 

What  do  you  mean,  girl?                                ,^^^^| 

Adelaide                            ^^^| 

I  men 

1  the  wood.                                               ^H 

Mbb.  Wolff 

Don-t 
suction. 

go  jabbcrin'  now;  we  bought  that  at    * 

Adei^aidk 

[Placing  ball  with   her  om«gf.'\  Oh,   Lord,  i 
Uiat  wns  true!     But  you  just  went  Bad  todt  H! 

Mm.  Wolff 

What* 

that  ywi  say? 

ASKLAnW 

If»  ju*t  t«kni.     Tb«f«  the  wood  from  Kmeg-- 
Ml,  muM.     Leontin*  told  bk. 

Mfts.  Wolff 

Wcftinl 

*«■  k<W.]   There    nm  got  u   answn. 
BO  tharrt*.     Now  go  an'  get  ;oar  Icaaons. 
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An"   do    em    nice!     I'll    come    an'    look    'em   over 

later! 

Adelaide 
I        [Exit.     From  the  adjoining  room.^    1  thought  I 
could  go  ekatin'. 

Mrs.  Wolff 
An'    your    lessons    for    your    confirmation?     1 
guess  you  forgot  them ! 

Adelaide 
That  don't  come  till  Tuesday. 

Mrs.  WoLrp 
It's  to-morrow!     You  go  an'  study  your  verses. 


t  you  aay    i 


Adelaide's 
[Loud   yarening   it    heard    from    the    adjoining 
oom.      Then  the  tai)*:] 

"  Jesus  to  his  disciples  said. 
Use  your  fingers  to  eat  your  bread." 

Mrs.  Wolff 
Well,  Julius,  did  you  go  an'  do  what  I  told  you? 


If  you  don't  like  my  way  o'  doin 
things  yourself. 
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Mrs.  Wolff 

God  knows  that  is  the  best  way  —  always.  [She 
pours  out  two  cupfuls  of  coffee,  one  for  him  and 
one  for  herself,  and  places  the  two  cups  with  bread 
and  butter  on  a  wooden  chair. 1  HerCj  drink  yoar 
coffee. 

Julius 

[Sitting  down  and  cutting  himself  some  bread,] 
I  hope  Wulkow's  been  able  to  get  away! 

Mrs.  Wolff 
In  this  thaw! 

* 

Julius 
Even  if  it  is  thawin'^  you  can't  tell. 

Mrs.  Wolff 

An'  you  needn't  care  if  it  do  freeze  a  bit  J 
ain't  goin'  to  be  stuck.     1  guess  he's  a  good  '^ 
up  the  canal  by  this  time. 

Julius 

Well,  I  hope  lie  ain't  lyin'  under  the  bridge 
minute. 

Mrs.  Wolff 
For  my  part  he  can  be  lyin'  where  he  wai 

Julius 

You  c'n  take  it  from  me,  y'understan' .^ 
there  man  Wulkow  is  goin*  to  get  into  a  hi 
hole  some  day. 


[    Trouble  is  w. 
goat  )et  'em  go  s 


JCLIUB 

d  alJ  be  in  tbe  same  bole. 
i'  find  tbat  coat  on  him! 

Mrs.  Wolff 

e  you  talkin'  about? 


i      Krucger's,  o'  course ! 

Mrb.  Wolff 
n't  you  go  tnlkin'  rot  like  tbat,  y'understan' ? 
iAn'  don't  go  an'  give  yourself  a  black  eye  on  ae- 
lunt  o'  otber  people's  affairs ! 


Julius 
I  guess  them  things  concerns  me! 

Mrs,  Wolff 
Concerns  you  —  rot!  That  don't  concern  yon 
It  all.  That's  iiiy  business  an'  not  yours.  Yon 
lin't  no  man  at  all;  you're  nothin'  but  an  old 
iroman  !  —  Here  you  got  some  chnnge.  Now  hurry 
B'  get  out  o'  here.  Go  over  to  Fiebig  and  take 
t  drink.  I  don't  care  if  you  have  a  good  time  all 
day  Sunday.  [A  knocking  ii  heard.]  Corae  right 
bil     Come  right  in,  any  one  tliat  wants  to! 


L 
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Dr.  Fleischer  enters,  leading  hit  little  ton  of  fine 
by  the  hand.  Fleischer  i»  trventi/'teven 
yean  old.  He  ntean  one  of  the  Jaeger  re- 
form tuiti.  Hit  hair,  beard  and  moutlache 
are  all  coat-black.  Hit  ei/et  are  deep-tel^ 
hit  voice,  at  a  rule,  gentle.  He  diiplayt,  a^^ 
every  moment,  a  touching  anxiety  for  Ih^^ 
chUd. 

Mrs.  Wolff 
[Jubilantly.']    Lord!     Is  little  Philip  comin'  I^^h^ 
Bee  us  once  more!     Now,  ain't  tliat  fine?     Now  I 

really  feel  proud  o'  tliat!  [She  get*  hold  of  Ikm.  -Ml. 
child  and  tahes  off  hit  overcoat.]  Come  now  ax^HT^n' 
take  off  your  coaL  It's  warm  back  here  an'  yo^  M 
ain't  goin'  to  be  cold. 

Fleischer 

raught.     I  believe  tbcre't  "^  =* 


Mrs.  Wolff,  the 
1  draught 


Oh,    he 

draught  H 


Mrs.  Wolff 
in't    so    weak    as    all    that.      A    bit    i 
t  goin'  to  hurt  this  little  feller! 

Fleischer 


:  ix:-^^ 


Oh,   but   it   will,    r   assure  yon.     You   have  m;^-— --j 

idea.     He     catches     cold     so     easily !     Exercises.  =-n 

Philip !     Keep  moving  a  little.  I 

Philip    jerkt    hit   thouldert    back    nith    a    pettith^^^ 

exclamation. 


.,  1 

Act  111 
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Fleischer 

■ 

Come 
AUyou 

now,    FbiUp.     You'll    end    by    being    ill.          ^H 
have  to  do  is  to  walk  slowly  up  and  down.           ^^ 

Philip 

[Xaaghtili/.]   But  I  don't  want  to. 

Mrs.  Wolfp 

Let  him  do 

like  he  wants  to. 

Fleischbh 

Well, 

good 

morning,  Mrs.  Wolff. 
Mrs.  Wolff 

Good 
TOrain'  i 

morning,    Doctor.     I'm    glad   to 
Q  onct  more. 

see   you 

Fleischer 

Good 

morni 

g,  Mr.  Wolff. 
Julius 

Good 

1 

momi 

'.  Mr.  Fleischer. 
Mas.  Wolff 

You're  very 

welcome.     Please  sit  down. 

Fleischer 

We  ha 

ve  just  a  few  minutes  to  stay. 

I 

Mrs.  Wolff 

L  Well,  if  we  has  such  a  fine  visit  paid  ua  so  early 
■1  the  mornin',  we're  sure  to  have  a  lucky  day 
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this  day.  ^Kneeling  down  by  the  child,^  Ain't  it 
so^  my  boy?  You'll  bring  us  good  luck^  won't 
you? 

Philip 

[Exdiedly^l  I  went  to  ze  zological  dardcn;  I 
saw  ze  storks  zere^  an'  zey  bit  each*  ozzer  wis  idr 
dolden  bills. 

Mrs.  Wolff 

Well  now,  you  don't  mean  to  say  so!  You're 
tellin'  me  a  little  fib,  ain't  you?  iHugging  and 
kisiing  the  child,^  Lord,  child,  I  could  just  eat 
you  up,  eat  you  right  up.  Mr.  Fleischer,  I'm 
goin'  to  keep  this  boy.  This  is  my  boy.  You're 
my  boy,  ain't  you?     An'  how's  your  mother^  eh? 

Philip 

She's  well  an'  she  sends  her  redards  an'  you'll 
please  tome  in  ze  morning  to  wash. 

Mrs.  Wolff 

Well  now,  just  listen  to  that.  A  little  feller 
like  that  an'  he  can  give  all  that  message  already! 
[To  Fleischer.]   Won't  you  sit  down,  just  a  bit? 

Fleischer 

The  boy  bothers  me  about  boating.  Is  it  possi- 
ble to  go? 

Mrs.  Wolff 

Oh,  sure.  The  Spree  is  open.  My  girl  there 
c'n  row  you  out  a  way. 
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The  boy  won't  stojj  about  it ! 
that  into  his  head. 


He's  jusl   taken 


Adelaide 
[Shottii«g  herself  in  the  door  that  lead*  to  Ike 
next  room,  beckons  to  Philip.]   Come,  Philip,  I'll 
show  you  soDiethin'  real  tine ! 

Philip  gives  a  stubborn  screech. 
Pleischeb 
Now,  Philii),  you  musn't  be  naughty! 

Adelaide 
Just  lock  at  tbat  fine  orange ! 

Philip's  face  U  nireathed  in  smiles.     He  takes  a 
feiv  steps  in  Adelaide's  direction. 


Go  ahead,  but  don't  beg! 

Adelaide 
Come    on!     Come    on!     We'll    eat    this    orange 
together  now. 

[She  walks  in  Ike  child's  direction,  takes 
him  bif  the  hand,  holds  up  the  orange 
temptinglif,  and  both  go,  nov  quite  at 
one,  into  the  nest  room. 

Mite.    WoLFP 

[Follotving   the   child    with   her   cges.1    No,   tliat 

boy,   I   could  juat  sit  an'  look   at   him.     I    don't 
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know^  when  I  see  a  boy  like  that  .  .  .  [She  taket 
up  a  comer  of  her  apron  and  wipes  her  eyet.] 
•  .  •  I  feel  as  if  I  had  to  howl  right  out. 

Fleischer 
Did  you  have  a  boy  like  that  <Hice? 

Mrs.  Wolff 

That  I  had.  But  what's  the  use  o'  all  that 
You  can't  make  people  come  back  to  life.  Yoo 
see  —  things  like  that  —  that's  life  .  •  • 

A  pauie. 

Fleischer 
One  can't  be  careful  enough  with  childreiL 

Mrs.  Wolff 

You  can  go  an'  be  as  careful  as  you  want  to  be. 
What  is  to  be,  will  be.  [A  pause, —  Shaking  her 
head.l  What  trouble  did  you  have  with  Mr. 
Motes  } 

Fleischer 

I.^  None  at  all!  What  trouble  should  I  hsve 
had  with  liim.^ 

Mrs.  Wolff 
Oh,  I  was  just  thinkin'. 

Fleischer 
How  old  is  your  daughter  anyhow? 
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Slie'U    be    out    o'    school    this    Easier.     Why  ? 
I  WouJil  you   like   to   have  her?     I    wouldn't   mind 
hei  goin'  into  service  if  it's  with  you. 

Fleischer 

I  don't  see  why  not.  That  wouldn't  be  half 
bad. 

Mrs.  Wolff 

She's  grown  up  to  be  a  strong  kind  o'  body. 
Even  if  she  is  a  bit  young,  she  c'n  work  most  as 
well  as  any  one,  I  tell  you.  An'  I  tell  you  another 
thing.  She's  a  scamp  now  an'  then ;  she  don't 
always  do  right.  But  she  ain't  no  fooL  That 
girl's  got  genius. 


That's  quite  possible,  no  doubt. 

Mrs.  Wolff 
You  just  let  her  go  an'  recite  a  single  piece  for 
'ou  —  just  once  —  a  pome,  or  sumethin'.  An"  I 
tell  you,  Doctor,  you  ain't  goin'  to  be  able  to  get 
through  shiverin'.  You  c'n  possibly  call  her  in 
■ome  day  when  you  got  visitors  from  Berlin.  All 
kinds  o'  writers  comes  to  your  house,  I  believe, 
he  ain't  backward ;  she'll  sail  right  ini  Oh, 
•he  does  say  pieces  thai  beautiful. —  {With  a  lud- 
den  change  of  mannfr.'\  Now  I  want  to  give  you 
a  bit  o'  advice;  only  you  musn't  be  offended. 

Fleischer 
I'm  never  offended  by  good  advice. 
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Mrs.  Wolff 

First  thing,  then:  Don't  give  away  so  much. 
Nobody  ain't  goin'  to  thank  you  for  it. .  You  don't 
get  nothin'  but  ingratitude. 

Fleischer 
Why,  I  don't  give  away  very  much,  Mrs.  Wolff. 

Mrs.  Wolff 

That's  all  right.     I  know.  An'  the  more  yon 

talk,   the   more   scared   people  gets.     First   thing 

they  says:  that's  a  demercrat.  You  can't  be  too 
careful  talkin'. 

Fleischer 
In  what  way  am  I  to  take  all  that,  Mrs.  Wolff? 

Mrs.  Wolff 

You  c'n  go  an'  you  c'n  think  what  you  please 
But  you  gotta  be  careful  when  it  comes  to  talkin', 
or  you  sit  in  gaol  before  you  know  it. 

Fleischer 

[Turns  pale.l  Well,  now,  look  here,  but  that's 
nonsense,  Mrs.  Wolff. 

Mrs.  Wolff 

No,  no,  I  tell  you  that's  serious.  An'  be  care- 
ful o'  that  feller,  whatever  you  do! 

Fleischer 
Whom  do  you  mean  by  that? 
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Mhs.  Wolff 
The  aamc  man  we  was  talkin'  ubout  a  while  a 


i: 


I    ain't    nnmin'   no    iiamcs.     You    must   ha' 
Dme  kind  o"  trouble  with  that  feller. 


Flkisciieh 
I  asaociate  with  him  any  longer. 


Mrs.  Wolff 
Well,  you  see,  that's  just  what  I've  been  think- 


Nobodv  could  possibly  blame  me  for  that,  Mrs 
■  Wolff. 

Mrs,  Wolff 
An'  I  ain't  bfamin'  you  for  it. 


It  would  be  a  fine  thing,  wouldn't  it  —  to  asso- 
'   ciate  with  a  swindler,  a  notorious  swindler. 


i 


r 
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Fleischeb 

Now    he 

moved    over    to    Dreier's.     That 

poor 

woma 

n   will 

have   a   hard   time   getting   her 

reni 

And 

ffhatev 

er  she  has,  she'U  get  rid  of  it. 

Why, 

a  fellow  like  that  —  he's  a  regular  gaol-bird 

Mrs.  Wolff 

Sometimes,  you  know,  he'll  say  things  .  . 

Fleischer 

Is  that  so 

?     About  me?     Well,  I  am  cnrioos,           1 

Mas.  WoLFP 

1 

I  beUeve 

yoD  was   heard  to  say  somethin 

i»a    1 

about 

some 

liigh  person,  or  somethiD'  like  that.           1 

.         Flbibcheb 

1 

H- 

n.     You  don't  know  anything  definite,  I  dar* 

say? 

Mrs.  Wolff 

He 

s  mighty  thick   with  Wehrhahn,  that' 

ce:0" 

tain. 

But 

tell  you  what.     You  go  over  to  ol'** 

mothe 

r    Dreier.     That   old   witch    is    bcjiinn 

a    t* 

smeU 

a  rat. 

First  they  was  as  niee  as  can 

be  f* 

her;  i 

owth 

y'rc  eatin'  her  outla  house  and  hom^  '  J 

Fleischer 

a 

Oh 

pshav 

■!     The  whole  thing  is  nonsense 
Mrs.  Wolff 

^ 

Yo 

en  go  to  the  Dreier  woman.     That 

dol-« 

do  no 

harm 

J 

She  c'n  tell  you  a  story  .  . 
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waated  to  get  her  into  givin'   ffllse  witness  .  .  . 
That  shows  the  kind  o'  man  you  gotta  deal  witli. 

Fleischer 
Of  course,  I  might  go  there.  It  can  do  no 
banu.  But,  in  the  end,  the  whole  matter  is  in- 
different to  me.  It  would  be  the  deuce  of  a 
world,  if  a  fellow  like  tJiat  .  .  .  You  just  let  bim 
come!  — Here,  Philip,  PhiUp!  Where  are  you? 
We've  got  to  go. 


Adelaide' 
?  lookin'  at  sue 


Voici 


pretty  pictures. 

Fleibchbb. 
What  do  you  think  of  that  other  business,  nnj- 


\^hat  buaint 
Haven't  yoi; 


heard  anything  yet? 


Mrs.  Wolff 

[Reitlealf/.}    Well,    what    was    I    aayin'?  .  .  . 

llmpalienllg.]    Hurry,  Julius,  an'  go,  so's  you  c'n 

k  get  back  in  time  for  dinner.   [To  Fleischer,]   We 

I  killed    a    rabbit    for    dinner    to-day.     Ain't    you 

ready  yet,  Julius? 


Well,  give  me  a  cbanst  to  find  ray  cap. 
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Mas.  Wohrr 


I  cnn't  stiind  sccin'  anybody  just  foolin'  roimd 
timt  way,  as  if  it  didn't  make  no  diffi^rcnce  about 
to-day  or  to-morrow.     1    like  to  sec  things  owrt 

FuCtSCHEtt 

Why,  lost  night,  at  Krueger's,  they  .  .  . 

Mm.  Wolff 
Do  me  ft  favour.  Doctor,  an'  don't  talk  to  ax 
about  that  there  man.  I'm  that  angry  at  biia! 
That  man  hurt  my  feelin's  too  bad.  The  way  we 
was  —  him  an'  me,  for  so  long  —  an'  then  he  gxt 
and  tries  to  blacken  my  character  with  all  than 
people.   [To  JvuvB.)   Are  you  goin"  or  not? 

JuLit'B 
I'm  goin'  all  right;  don't  get  so  huffy.     Good 
mormn'  to  you,  Mr.   Fleischer. 


Flkischsr 
Mr.  Wolff. 


[JULIVI  «•*■ 


Mrs.  Wolff 
[  was  sayin'  .  .  . 


That  time  when  his  wood  was  stolen,  I  snpp"^ 
he  qu.-trrclcd  with  j*ou.  But  he's  repented  of  th"' 
long  since. 
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Mrs.  Wolff 
That  man  and  repent! 

Flbischkr 

You  may  believe  me  all  the  same,  Mrs.  Wolff. 

And   espeeially   after  this  last  afl'air.     He   has   a 

very  high  opinion  of  you  indeed.     The  best  thing 

would  be  if  you  were  to  be  reconciled. 

Mbs.  Wolff 
We  might  ha'  talked  together  like  sensible  peo- 
ple, but  for  him  to  go  an'  run  straight  to  the  po- 
lice —  no,  no ! 


Well,  tile  poor  little  old  couple  it  baving  bad 
luck:  only  a  week  ago  their  wood,  and  now  the  fur 


Are  you  comin'  to  your  great  news  now?     Out 
with  it  I 

Fleischer 
■U,  it's  a  clear  case  of  burglary, 

Mrs.  Wolff 
ne  more  stralin'?     Don't  make  fun  o'  me! 


Flf.ibcher 
Yea,  and  this  time  it's  a  perfectly  new  fur  coat. 


I 

J 
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Mrs.  Wolff 

Well    now,    you    know,    pretty    soon    I'll  more 

away    from    here.     That's    a    crowd    round  here! 

Why,  a  person  ain't  sure  o'  their  lives.     Tat '.    Tst! 

Such  folks !     It  ain't  hardly  to  be  believed ! 

Fleischeb 
You  can  form  an  idea  of  the  noise  they're  nak- 
ing. 

Mrs.  Wolff 
Well,  you  can't  hardly  blame  the  people. 
Flbibchkr 


And  really,  it  wa; 
of  mink,  I  believe. 


7  espensive  ganneiit — 


Mrs.  Wolff 
Ain't  that  sonicthin'  like  beaver,  t 


Fleischer 
beaver,  for  all  1   know.    Anr 
proud    of    it. 


Perhaps 
how,   they 

laughed  to  myself  over  the  business.  When 
thing  like  that  is  discovered  it  always  has  a 
effect. 


Mrs.  Wolff 
You're  a  cruel  man,  really.  Doctor. 
in'  laugh  about  tbings  like  that. 


You  mustn't  think  that   I'm  not  sorry  f or  llw 
man,  for  all  that. 
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Mh8.  Wolff 
Them  must  be  pretty  strange  people.     I  don't 
know.     There  ain't  no  way  o'  understand  in'  that. 
I  Jnst  to  go  an'  rob  other  people  o'  what's  theirs  — 
I  BO,  then  it's  better  to  work  till  you  drop. 

Fleischer 
You  might  perhaps   make   a   point   of  keeping 
your  ears  open.     I  believe  the  coat  is  supposed  to 
>e  in  the  village. 


Has  they  got  b 


Oh,  there  i 

leger's  .  . 


Fleischer 
a  washei 


anybody  ? 
working  at  the 


And  she  has  a  very  large  family  .  , 


The  woman's  got  a  large  family,  that's  so,  but 
to  steal  that  way  .  .  .  no !  She  might  take  some 
little  thing,  yes. 

Fleischer 
course  Krueger  put  her  out. 


•    i 

i 
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Mrs.  Wolff 
Aw,  that's  boand  to  come  out.  My  goodness, 
the  devil  hisselfd  liave  to  be  back  o'  that  if  il 
don'L  I  wish  I  was  justice  here.  But  the  nun 
is  that  aloopid!  —  well!  I  c'n  see  bctter'n  ttf 
dark  than  lie  can  by  day  with  his  glass  eye. 

Fleischeb 
I  almost  believe  you  could. 

Mb8.  Wolff 
I  c'n  teU  you,  if  I  had  to,  I  could  steal  the  ch»i> 
from  under  that  man's  behind. 

Fleischer 
[Hat  ar'uen  and  callt,  laugUnglg,  into  the  «^' 
joining  ivom.]   Come,  Philip,  come  !     We've  ffH  to 
go !     Good-bye,  Mrs.  Wolff. 

Mr8,  Wolff 
You  get  dressed,  Adelaide.     You  c'n  go  an'  W" 
Mr,  Fleischer  a  ways. 


[Enter*,  buttoning  the  Inst  button*  at  her  tirod 
and  leading  Philip  bi/  Ike  hand.]  I'm  all  readf 
[To  Philip.]   You  come  right  here;  I'll  take  yo" 

Fleischeb 
[Ansioutli/  helping  the  bog  on   rvilh  hit  fW''J 
He's  got  to  be  wrapped  up  well;  he's  so  delicaf' 
and  no  doubt  it's  windy  out  on  the  river. 
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Adelaide 
ml  better  go  ahead  an'  get  the  boat  reedy. 

Mas.  Wolff 
r  Is  your  health  better  these  days? 

I  Much  better  since  I'm  living  out  bere. 

Adelaide 
[Callt    back    in    from    the    door.]    Mama, 
Kxueger. 

Mrs.  Wolff 
Who'a  coinin'? 

Adelaide 
Mt.  Krueger. 

Mrs.  Wolff 
It  ain't  possible ! 

Fleischer 
He  meant  to  come  to  you  during  the  forenoon, 
[Exit. 

Mrs,  Wolff 

[Thrortt  a  iwift  glance  at  the  heap  of  fire  wood 
\nd  vigorously  sets  about  clearing  il  awai/,]    Come 
,  ROW,  help  rac  get  this  wood  out  o'  sight. 

Adelaide 
MVby,  mama?     Oh,  on  account  o'  Mr.  Krueger. 
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Mhb,  WoLFr 


Well,  what  for  d'you  suppose?  Is  this  a  propo 
way  for  a  place  to  look,  Uie  way  this  one  is  look- 
in'?  Is  that  decent  an'  on  Sunday  momln',  too? 
What  is  Mr.  Krueger  goin'  to  think  of  lu? 
[Krubger  appear*,  exhautlfd  by  kit  walk.  Mr*' 
Wolff  callt  out  to  him.}  Mr.  Kmcger,  pleuc 
don't  look  'roond.  This  place  is  in  a  terrible 
state! 

KSUEQEB 

[Impetuoutlg.]  Good  uioming!  Good  taom- 
ing !  Don't  worry  about  that  at  all !  Vou  go  W 
work  every  week  and  your  house  can't  be  expectoi 
to  be  perfect  on  Sunday.  You  are  an  cxceUent 
woman,  Mrs.  Wolff,  and  a  very  honest  oat:.  AM 
I  think  we  might  do  very  well  to  forget  whatever 
has  happened  between  us. 

Mrs.  Wo  LPS' 
[/•  moved,  and  drift  her  eyet  from  time  to 
lime  with  a  corner  of  her  apron.]  I  aeven  hsJ 
nuthin'  against  you  in  the  world.  I  always  Uked 
to  work  for  you.  But  you  went  an'  got  so  roogb 
like,  you  know,  that  a  person's  temper  couldn't 
hardly  help  gettin'  away  with  'em.  Lord,  ■  per 
son  is  sorry  for  that  kind  o'  thing  soon  enoagb> 

Krckqer 
You  just  come  back  and  wash  for  as.     WbCT* 
Is  your  daughter  Leontine? 


I)         THE  beav-eh  coat 

Mrs.  WoLPr 
went   to    take    some    cabbage    to    the    post- 


Krueoer 
You  just  let  us  have  that  girl  again.  She  can 
hove  tliirty  crowns  wagea  instead  of  twenty.  We 
were  always  quite  satisfied  with  her  in  other  re- 
spects. Let's  forgive  and  forget  the  whole  af- 
fair. 

[He  hold*  out   hit  hand   to   Mrs.   WoLPf, 
mho  takei  it  heartily. 

Mrs.  Wolff 
All  that  hadn't  no  need  to  happen.     The  girl, 
you  Bee,  is  still  foolish  like  a  child.     We  old  peo- 
ple always  did  get  along  together. 

Krueogr 
Well,  then,  the  matter  is  settled.  [Gradutdlti 
regaining  hit  breath.] — -Well,  then,  my  mind  is 
at  rest  about  that,  anyhow. —  But  now,  do  tell  me! 
This  thing  that's  happened  to  me!  What  do  you 
say  to  that? 

Mrs.  Wolff 
Oh,  well,  you  know  —  what  can   a  person   say 
about  such  things? 

Krdeoer 

And    there    we    got    that    Mr.    von    Wehrhahn ! 

He's  very  well  when  it  comes  to  annoying  honest 

citizens   and   thinking  out  all   sorts  of   chicanery 
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and  persecution,  but  —     That  man,  what  doesn't 
he  stick  his  inquisitive  nose  into! 

Mrs.  Wolff 
Into  everything  enceptin'  what  he  ought  to. 

Krueoer 

I'm  going  to  him  now  to  give  formal  notice    I 

won't  rest!     This  thing  has  got  to  be  discovered. 

Mrs.  Wolfv 
You  oughtn't  by  no  menns  to  let  B  thing>  o'  tbit 
kind  go. 

Krueoer 
And  if  I've  got  to  turn  everything  upside  down 
—  I'll  get  back  my  coot,  Mrs.  Wolff. 

Mhs,  Wolff 

What  this  place  needs  is  a  good  deanin'  onl- 

We   won't    get    no   rest    in    the    village    till  then- 

They'll  end  up  by  stealin'  tlie  roof  from  over  » 

person's  head. 

Krubgeb 
I  ask  you  to  consider,  for  heaven's  sake  —  t*" 
robberies  in  the  course  of  two  weeks !  Two  low*  | 
of  wood,  just  like  the  wood  you  have  there,  , 
take!  up  a  piece  thai  is  li/ing  on  the  fioor.]  Sue^ 
good  end  expensive  wood,  Mrs,  Wolff. 

Mrs.  Wolff  , 

It's  enough  to  make  a  person  get  blue  in  t>*j 
face  with  rage.     The  kind  o'  crowd  v 


gci   Diue   in   *■■    j 
>wd  we  gotta  1**7 
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with  here !     Aw^  things  like  that !     No^  you  know ! 
Jnst  leave  me  alone  with  it! 

Krueoer 

l^Iratelif  gesticulating  with  the  piece  of  rvood,^ 
And  if  it  costs  me  a  thousand  crowns^  I'll  see  to 
it  that  those  thieves  are  hunted  down.  They  won't 
escape  the  penitentiary  this  time. 

Mrs.  Wolff 

An*  that'd  be  a  blessin'  too,  as  sure*s  we're 
alive ! 


THE    CURTAIN    FALLS 


THE  FOURTH  ACT 


"he  court  room.  Glasenapp  it  sitting  at  ^^ 
table.  Mrs.  Woi.fp  and  Adelaide  are  tP*' 
ing  for  the  justice.  Adelaide  kaldt  on  ''^ 
lap  a  small  package  mrapped  in  Vtnen. 

Mrs.  Wolpf 
He's  takin'  hia  time  again  to^iay. 

Glassnapp 
[Writing.^    Patience!     Patience! 


Well,  if  he's  goin'  to  be  so  lute  again  to-day, 
von't  have  no  more  time  for  \\s. 


Glabenapp 
Goodness!     You  an"  your  trifles!     We  got  di 
ferent  kinds  o'  things  to  deal  with  here. 

Mrs.  Wolff 
Aw,  I  guess  they're  fine  things  you  got  to  do. 


A 
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Mrs,  Wolff 
Aw,  act  a  little  more  grand,  will  yoa}     Krueger 
his^elf  sent  my  girl  here ! 

Glab£napj- 
The  srune  old  story  about  the  coat,  I  suppose. 

Mhb.  Wolff 
An'  wliy  not! 


Now   the  old   fellow's   got  somethin'    for  sure. 
Now   he   con   go  stirriti'   things   up  —  the   knock- 


You  c'n  xue  yoor  tongue.     You  better  see  about 
findin'  out   somethin'. 


[Appeart  in  the  doorway.]  ^You're  to  come  right 
over,  Glasenapp.  His  honour  wants  to  ax  you 
somethin'. 


Has  I  got  to  interrupt  myself  again? 

[He  throwt  dotPTi  his  pen  and  gofw  out. 

Mrs.  Wolff 
Good  momin",  Mittcldorf. 


THE  BE.WER  COAT  [A«  IV 

Mkb.  Woltf 
What's  keepin'  the  jnatice  all  thia  while? 

^IlTTKUMBF 

He '8  writin'  pages  an'  pages!  An'  them  mast 
be  important  things,  I  c'n  tell  vou  thai.  [Con/i- 
denliallg.}  An'  lemme  tell  rou:  there's  somethin* 
in  the  air. —  I  ain't  sarin'  I  know  exactl;  what 
But  there's  somethin' —  I  know  that  as  sore  's  .  .  . 
Yoa  just  look  oat,  that's  all,  and  jonll  live  to 
•ee  it.  It's  goin'  to  come  down  —  socDethin' — 
and  when  it  do — look  ont.  That's  all  1  mt. 
No,  I  don't  pretend  to  understand  tbem  thiiip- 
It's  all  new  doin's  to  me.  That's  what  tfaer  calli 
modem.  An'  1  don't  know  nothtn'  about  thaU 
Bot  somethin 's  got  to  happen.  Things  can't  go 
on  this  wsT.  The  whole  plaee  is  got  to  be  desiied 
oat.  I  can't  sar  's  I  gets  tbe  hong  of  it.  I'm 
too  old.  But  t^  about  the  justice  what  died. 
Why,  he  won't  nothin'  bat  a  dam'  fool  to  this  out 
I  eonld  go  an'  tetl  joa  all  kinds  o'  things,  but  I 
ain't  got  no  time.  •The  boron  11  be  missin'  aX' 
[Ht  goes  bml,  luitimg  anired  at  ttte  door,  i^  l«nu 
boeJl.]  The  ligfatenin'  is  goui'  to  str^,  Mn. 
WoUr.     Take  mj  word  for  that* 

Mbs.  Woltf 

I   g«e«   a   screw's   cone   loose   MMnevfaere  «itl> 

hii&  [Put*- 

ApBurpB 
Wlif,  that  1  g<4t>  mit     I   forgot. 


^B^^^d  ^H 
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^H 

'■     What  did 

ton  say  to  Mr,   Krueger?                                    ^^^| 

AnSLMDE                                                ^H 

Why,  I  sni 

d  thnt  I   found  this  lierr  package.                   ^^| 

Mrs.  Wolff 

WeU,  you 

don't  need  to  say  nothin'   but  that 

etc    neither. 
ive.     Yon  a 

Only   say   it   right  out   strong   an' 
n't  Buch  a  mouse  other  times. 

WuLKOW 

[Comei  in 

1    I  wish  you  a  good  morning. 

Mas.  Wolff 

[Staret  at 
mment.     Tb 
tour  mind! 

WuLKOW.      She   it   »peecMe$t   for   a 
fn;]    No,  Wulkow,   I   guess  you  lost 
What  arc  you  doin'  here? 

Wuutow 

Well,  my  y 

Hfe,  she  has  n  baby  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Wolpf 

1    What's  thnt  she's  got? 

Wulkow 

A  little  girl.     So  I  gotta  go  to  the  public  rcgis- 
17  an'  make  the  announcement. 

Mrs.  Wolff 

.  I    thiMiglit 

you'd   be   out   on   the   canal   by  tlii.s 
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VVuLi 


An'  I  wouldn't  mind  it  one  little  bit  if  I  w:is! 
Aji'  so  I  would  be,  if  it  depended  on  roe.  Didn't 
I  go  an'  starts  out  the  very  minute?  But  when 
I  come  to  the  locks  there  wasn't  no  getlin'  farther. 
I  waited  an'  waited  for  the  Spree  to  open  up- 
Two  days  an'  nights  I  lay  there  till  this  Ihinj; 
with  my  wife  came  along.  There  wasn't  no  use 
howlin'  then.     I  had  to  come  back. 


So  your  boat 


That's 


Mrs.  Wolff 
3  down  by  the  bridge  again? 


WCLKOW 

is.     I  ain't  got  r 


I  other  place, 


Mbb.  Wolff 
Well,  don't  come  to  me,  if  .  . 


I  to  nothin',  at  least. 


Mrs.  Wolff 
Go  to   the   shop   an'  get  three   cents'   worth  " 
thread. 

Adelaide 
I'll  go  for  that  when  we  get  home. 

Mrs.  Wolff 


Well,  you  ain't  much  good  for  this  kind  o'  thing. 
You're  a  fine  feller  to  go  an'  put  on  that  coat  in 
1  bright  daylight ! 


Yes,  you  put  it  on,  an'  in  bright  daylight,  ho's 
the  whole  place  c'n  know  straight  olT  what  a  fine 
fur  coat  you  got. 

WULKOW 

Aw,  that  was  'way  ont  in  the  middle  o"  the  — 


Mrs.  Wolpf 
11  was  a  quarter  of  a  hour  from  our  house.      My 
r  girl  saw  you  sittin'  there.     She  had  to  go  fin'  row 
1  Dr.  Fleischer  out  an'  he  vent  an'  had  his  suspicion 
t  that  minute. 


d 
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WCLKOW 

I    don't    know    Dothin'    about    tliat.     That  ain't 

[Some  one  is  heard  approaching. 

Mas.  Wolff 
Sh !     You  want  to  be  on  the  lookout  now,  Ihala 


Olasbnapp 
[Entert    httrriedli/    with    an    attempt    to  imtett 
the  manner  of  the  justice     He  a*k$  Woi^ow  «»- 
descendingly :'\    Wlint  business  have  JOU? 

Wehhiiaun 
[Still  without.'\  What  do  jon  want,  girl' 
You're  looking  for  me?  Come  iii,  then.  [Wkh»' 
HAHN  permit*  Adelaide  to  precede  him  and  thr* 
enters.]  I  have  verv  little  time  to-day.  Ah,  r«i 
aren't  you  Mrs.  Wolff's  little  girl?  WeU,  then, 
ait  down.     What  have  you  there? 


.\delv 


I  got  ft  package   . 


Wait 
What  do  you  want: 


Wehrhahn 
moment      first  ,  .  .    [To     Wulko*-] 


WULKOW 

I'd  like  to  report  the  birth  of  . 


Wekrhahn 
1'  Matter  of  tlie  public  registry.  The  books, 
Glasenapp.  That  is  to  say.  111  attend  to  the 
other  affair  first.  [To  Mrb.  Wolff.]  What's  the 
trouble  about  your  d3ught4;r.'  Did  Mr.  Krueger 
bos  her  ears  again? 

Mrs.  Wolff 
I,      Well,  he  didn't  go  that  far  no  time. 

Wehrh.min 
Wliat'a  the  trouble,  then? 

Mrs.  Wolff 
It's  about  thia  here  package  .  .  . 

Wbhrhahn 
[To  Glasenapp.]    Hasn't  Motea  been  here  yet? 

3  to  this  time. 


Wehrhahn 
That's   incomprehensible.     Well,    girl,    what  do 

Glasenapp 
It's  in  the  matter  of  thi-  stolen  fur  coat,  your 
tbanour. 

Wehrhahn 
Is  that  so?     Can't  possibly  attend  to  that  to- 
laay.     No    one    can    do    everything    at    once.    [To 
'ii.  Wolff.]  She  may  come  in  to-morrow. 


1^^ 

^|l 

AT             (Acrn- 

4fl4 
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Mbb.   Wolpf 

She 

ready. 

s  tried  to  talk  to  you  a  c 
Wekbhahn 

ouple  o'  times  »I- 

Then  let  Lcr  try  for  a  third  t 

me  to-morrow. 

Mm.  Wolff 

But 

Mr.    Krueger  don't   give 

her  no  peace  W 

What  has  Mr.  Krueger  to  do 

^1 

Mhb.  Wolff 

The 

girl  went  to  hira  with  th 
Wehrhahn 

package. 

What  kind  of  a  rag  is  that? 

Let  me  see  it 

Mrs.  Wolff 

It-8 
coat. 

all  connected  with  tJie  bi 
Leastways  that's  what  M 

Wkhbhahn 

sineas  of  the  fur 
.  Krueger  thinks- 

Wliat's  wrapped  op  in  those  r 

ags,  eh? 

Mrs.  Wolff 

There's  a  green  waiat-coal  what  belongs  to  Mf' 
Krueger. 

Wbhrhahn 

And 

you  found  thsil? 

- 

^ 

^^^"^B 
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1 

Adelaide 

■ 

1  found  il,  your  honour. 

■ 

Wbhhhahn 

■ 

Wiiere  did  you  find  it? 

■ 

Adelaide 

■ 

Tbat   wna   when    I   was   goin'   to   the   train 

■ 

tnama.      I      was     walkin'      along     this      wnv 

and            ^^ 

there   ... 

Wehhhahn 

Never  mind  about  that  now.   [To  Mhb.  Wolff.] 

Make  your  deposition  some  time  soon.     We 

can 

some  back  to  this  matter  lo-morrow. 

Mrs.  Wolff 

Oh,  I'm  wiUin'  enough  .  .  . 

Wehrhahn 

Well,  who  isn't  then? 

Mh3.  Wolff 

Mr.  Krueget  is  so  very  anxious  about  it. 

Wehrhahn 

Mr.  Knicgcr.  Mr.  Krucgor  —  I  c.ire  very 

little 

^ut    hiin.      The    man    jnat    simply    amioys 

me. 

Rliings    like    tilts    cannot    be    adjusted   in    a 

day. 

Ule  has  offered  a  reward  and  the  matter  has  been 

mibliBbed  in  the  official  paper. 

m 
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Mrs.  Wolff 
I  can't  never  do  enough  for  him,  though. 


What  does  that  mean:  we  can't  do  enough  for 
him?  We  have  recorded  the  facts  in  the  case. 
His  suspicions  fell  upon  his  washerwoman  and  wc 
have  searched  her  house.  What  more  does  )ir 
want.*  The  man  ought  to  keep  quiet.  But,  as  I 
said,  to-morrow  I'm  at  the  service  of  this  affair 
again. 

Mrs.  Wolpf 
It's  all  the  same  to  us.     We  c'n  come  back. 

Wbhrhahn 
Very  well,  then.     To-morrow  morning. 


Adelaide 
[Dropping  a  courtteg.]   Good  mornin'. 
Mrs.  Wolff  and  Adelaide  exeunt, 
Wehrhahn 
[Turning    over    tome    riocuinenls.     To    GlaM" 
NAPP,]    I'm  curious  to  see  what  the  result  of  »!' 
this    will    be.     Mr.    Motea    has    finally    agreed  ^ 
offer  witnesses.     He  says  the  Dreier  woman,  tlw' 
old  witch  of  a  pastry  cook,  once  stood  within  e-T" 
shot  when  Fleischer  expressed  himself  disrespect- 
jolly.     How  old  is  the  woman,  anyhow? 
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Glasenapp 
Somewlicrp  around  seventy,  your  honour. 

Wkhkhahn 
A  bit  confused  in  her  upper  story,  eh? 

Glasenapp 
Depends  on  how  you  look  at  it.     She's   fairly 
•ensible  yet. 

Wbhrhahn 
I  cnn  assure  you,  Glasenapp,  that  it  would  be 
no  end  of  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  flutter  these 
dove-cotes  here  pretty  thoroughly,  Tbese  people 
ought  to  be  made  to  feel  that  they're  dealing  with 
somebody,  after  all.  Who  absented  himself  from 
the  festivities  on  the  emperor's  birthday?  Flei- 
scher, of  course.  The  man  is  simply  capable  of 
Hnj"thing.  He  can  put  on  all  tile  innocent  ex- 
pressions be  pleases-  We  know  tbese  wolves  in 
•heep's  clothing.  They're  too  sweet-tempered  to 
harm  a  fly,  but  if  tbey  think  the  occasion  has  come, 
the  hounds  can  blow  up  a  whole  place.  Well, 
here,  at  least,  it  will  be  made  loo  hot  for  tbem ! 

Motes 
[Comeg  in.]   Your  servant. 


Well,  how  are  thin 


aid  that  she  would  be  here  s 


~d 
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Wehhharn 


This  matter  will  attrnct  quite  n  little  notice.  It 
will,  ill  fuct,  mnke  a  good  deal  of  noise.  I  know 
wliat  will  be  said;  "That  man  Wehrhahn  poka 
liis  nose  into  everything."  Well,  thank  heaven, 
I'm  prepared  for  that.  I'm  not  standing  in  tiiis 
place  for  my  private  amusement,  I  haven't  been 
put  here  for  jest.  People  think  —  a  justice, 
why  lie's  nothing  but  a  superior  kind  of  gaoler. 
In  that  case  they  can  put  some  one  else  hert. 
The  gentlemen,  to  be  sure,  who  appointed  nw 
know  very  well  with  whom  they  are  dealing- 
They  know  to  tlie  full  the  seriousness  with  vIm^ 
I  conceive  of  my  duties.  I  consider  my  office  in 
the  light  of  n  sacred  calling,  [Pause.~\  I  have  re- 
duced my  report  to  the  public  prosecutor  to  W't- 
ing.  If'l  send  it  off  at  noon  to-dny,  the  coranwnd 
of  arrest  can  rench  us  by  day  after  to-morrow. 

MOTKS 

Now  everybody  will  be  coming  down  on  ^|^^^| 

You  know  I  have  an  uncle  who  is  a  chamber- 
lain. I'll  talk  to  him  about  vou.  Confound  it 
nil !  There  eoraes  Fleischer ! "  What  docs  that 
fellow  want?  Does  he  smell  a  rat  by  any  chance? 
[A  knocking  i»  heard  and  Wehrhahn  ikouti:] 
Come  in! 

Fleischer 
[^Enteri,  pate  and  eTcited.]   Good  morning!  [He 
omnier,]    I  should  like  to  lodge  infor- 


I 

taation    wliich    has    referenci 
^tly  conunitted  here. 
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to   the    robbery    re- 


I 


[With    hii    moit    penetrating 
•Soo  are  Dr.  Joseph  Fleischer? 


ial    glance] 


And  you  c 


Fleischer 
My  name  is  Joseph  Fleischer 
Wehrhahn 
le  to  give  me  some  information 


If  you  will  permit  me,  that  is  what  I  should  like 
I  have  mnde  an  observation  which  may, 
nite  possibly,  help  the  authorities  to  track  down 
'  e  thief  in  question. 

Wehrhahn 

[Drutnt  on  the  table  milk  hii  fingers.     He  lookt 

'und   at    ike  olhtr*   with   an   ej:pression   of  af- 

'teted   surprise    which    lempfg    them    to    laughter,] 

is    this    important    observation    which    you 

Mve  made? 

Fleischer 
\ji  irotirae,  if  you  have  previously  made  up  your 
i)ind  to  attach   no  importance  to  my  evidence,  I 
jdtDuld  prefer  ,  .  . 

Wehrhahn ' 
[Quickly  and  nrroganili/.]    What  would  yoii  pre- 
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Fleischrh 
To  hold  my  peace. 

Wkhrhahn 
[Turn*  to  Motes  rvith  a  look  expre»rive  of  if 
ability  to  undentand  Fi-eischeb's  molivet.  Tktn, 
in  a  changed  lone,  with  very  tuperficial  intereit.] 
My  time  is  mtlier  fully  occupied,  I  would  re- 
quest you  to  be  as  bripf  as  possible. 

Fleischer 
My  time  is  no  less  preempted.     Nevertheless  1 
considered  it  my  duty  ... 


[Interrupting.^    You    considered    it    your   duly. 
Very  well.     Now  tell  us  wbat  you  know. 


[Conquering  himself J\  I  went  boating  yester- 
day. I  had  taken  Mrs.  Wolff's  boat  and  her 
daughter  was  rowing. 


Are  these    details    necessarily   pertinent  to  the 
business  in  hand  ? 

Fleischer  ^^^B 

They  certainly  arc  —  in  my  opinimi.  ^^^| 

Wehhhahn  ^^ 
[Drumming    impatienlly    on    the    table.]    Vert 
well.'     Very  well!     Let's  get  on  1 
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Fleischer 


ll  We  rowed  to  the  neiglibourhood  of  the  locks.  A 
lighter  Iny  at  anchor  there.  The  ice,  we  were 
able  to  obsen-e,  was  piled  up  there.  The  lighter 
had  probably  not  been  able  to  proeced. 

Wkbshahn 
I    H-m.     Is    that    so?     That    intfresta    us    rather 
mu.     What  is  the  kernel  of  this  whole  story  > 

D  Fleischer 

B  [Keeping  hit  temper  by  main  force.]  I  roust 
ranfess  that  this  method  of  ...  I  have  come  here 
quite  voluntarily,  to  offer  a  voluntary  service  to  the 
authorities. 

Glasenapp 
[Impudetttlff.]    His  honour  is  pressed  for  time. 
You  are  to  talk  less  and  st.ite  what  you  have  to  say 
briefly  and  compactly. 

Wehbhahn 
^[P'ehemeatlt/.]    Let's    get    to    business    at    once. 
I^at  is  it  you  want? 


[Still  mattering  himself.]  1  am  concerned  that 
he  matter  be  cleared  up.  And  in  the  interest  of 
id  Mr.  Krueger,  I  will  .  .  . 

Wehrhahn 

■   [Yaivning  and  bored.]    The  light  dazzles  me;  do 
■pU  down  the  shades. 


Fleischer 
This  man  sat  on  his  deck  in  a  fur  coat  which,  at 
a  distance,  1  considered  a  beaver  coat, 

Wehhhahn 
[Bored.]    I  might  have  token  it  to  be  marten. 

Fleischer 
I  pulled  as  close  np  to  him  as  possible  and  thus 
gained  a  very  good  view.  The  man  was  a  pov- 
erty-stricken, slovenly  boatninti  and  the  fur  coal 
seemed  by  no  means  appropriate.  It  was,  in  addi- 
tion, a  perfectly  new  coat  .  .  . 


Wehrhahn 
[Apparenlltf  rrcolleciitig  Mrntelf.l   I  am 
ing,  I  am  listening !     Well?     What  else? 

Fleischer 
What  else?     Nothing. 

Wehrhahn 

\lVaking  jip  thoroughlf/.l  I  thought  you  w&nted 
to  lodge  some  information.  You  mentioned  some- 
thing important. 
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Fleischer 

aid  all  tliat  I  Imd  to  say. 

Wehrhahn 


4 


You  liavc  told  us  an  anecdote  about  a  bontmnti 
wlio  wears  n  fur  coat.  Well,  boatmen  do.  no 
doubt,  now  and  then  wear  such  conts.  There  is 
nothing  new  or  interesting  about  that. 


You  may  think  about  that  as  yon   please.     In 
■nch  circumstances  I  have  no  more  to  say.     [Exit. 

Wehrhahn 
Well  now,  did  you  ever  see  anything  like  that? 
'Uoreover,  the  fellow  is  a  thorough  fool.  A  boat- 
had  on  a  fur  eoat !  Why,  has  the  man  gone 
mad?  I  possess  a  beaver  coat  myself.  Surely 
that  doesn't  make  me  a  thief--^  Confound  it  all! 
What's  that  again?  I  suppose  1  am  to  get  no 
rest  to-day  at  all!  [To  Mitteldorf,  who  it  stand' 
ing  by  the  door.]  Don't  let  anyone  else  in  now! 
Mr.  Motes,  do  me  tlie  favour  of  going  over  to  my 
apartment.  We  can  have  our  discussion  there 
without  interruptions.  There's  Krueger  for  the 
hundred  and  first  lime.  He  acts  na  though  he'd 
been  stung  by  a  tarantula.  If  that  old  ass  con- 
tinues to  plague  me,  I'll  kick  him  straight  out  of 
this  room  some  day. 

■  Jh    the   open   door   Krueqer   becomes    visible,    to- 
H  gelker  with  Fleibchsh  and  Mbh.  Wolff. 
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MiTTKLDORF 

[To  Kruboer.]  His  honour  can't  be  seen,  Mr. 
Krueger. 

Krusoer 

Nonsense!  Not  to  be  seen!  I  don't  care  for 
such  talk  at  all.  [To  the  others,']  Go  right  on, 
right  on!     I'd  like  to  see! 

All  enter,  Krueger  leading  the  ivajf. 

WSHRHAHN 

I  must  request  that  there  be  somewhat  more 
quiet.  As  you  see,  I  am  having  a  conference  at 
present. 

Krueger 

Go  right  ahead  with  it.  We  can  wait.  Later 
jou  can  then  have  a  conference  with  us. 

WsHRHAHN 

[To  Motes.]  Over  in  my  apartment,  then,  if 
you  please.  And  if  you  see  Mrs.  Dreier,  tell  her  I 
had  rather  question  her  there  too.  You  see  for 
yourself:  it  isn't  possible  here. 

•    Krueger 

[Pointing  to  Fleischer.]  This  gentleman  knows 
something  about  Mrs.  Dreier  too.  He  has  some 
documentary  evidence. 


Motes 
Your  honour's  servant.     I  take  my  leave. 


[Exit. 
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Krueger 
That's  a  good  thing  for  that  man  to  take. 

Wehruahn 
You  will  kindly  omit  remarka  of  that  nature. 


I'll  say  that  again.     The  i 


1  swindler. 


\^.4t    though    he   had    not   heard,   i 
Well,      ■  


Wehrhahn 

I    VVuLKow.] 
1  first.     The 

'ecorda,  (Jlascnapp!  —  Wait,  though!  I'll  relieve 
myself  of  this  business  first.  [To  Krubqer.]  I 
*^11  first  attend  to  your  affair. 

Kbueger 

,  I  must  ask  you  very  insistently  to  do  so. 


Suppose  we  leave  that  "  insistently  "  quite  out 
f      consideration.     What     request     have     you     to 
[  •»««kei' 


_^        ^one  at  all.     I  have  no  request  to  make.     I  am 
B*^*e  in  order  to  demand  what  is  my  right. 


Ah,  what  is  that,  exactly? 
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KsUEGEB 

My  good  right.     I  have  been  robbed  and  it  >» 
my  right  that  the  locul  authorities  aid  me  h 
ering  my  stolen  possessions. 


WEHIIH4HN 

I  been  refused  such  assistance? 
Kruzobr 


po«Je^ 


Certainly     not.     And     that     i; 
Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  elear  that  nothing  is  be- 
ng  done.     The  whole  affair  is  making  no  progrew. 


You  imagine  that  things  like  that  can  be  done 
n  a  day  or  two. 


I  don't  imagine  anything,  your  honour.  I  have 
very  definite  proofs.  You  are  taking  no  interest 
in  my  affairs. 

Wehbhahn 
I  could  interrupt  you  at  this  very  point.     It  liM 
entirely  beyond  the  duties  of  my  office  to  listen  to 
imputations  of  that  nature.     For  the  preaen^  b 
ever,  you  may  continue. 


jnl^ibow- 


Krubogr 

You  eould  not  interrupt  me  at  all.     As  a  citisen 

of  the  Prussian  state  I  have  my  rights.     And  even 

if  you  interrupt  nie  here,  there  are  other  places 
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where  I  could  make  my  complaint.     I  rcp<-'ut  that 
you  arc  not  showing  any  interest  in  my  afTnir. 


Wkhhhahn 

[Apparently   calm.^    Supposi-   yoi 


[Pointing  to  Mna.  U'olff  and  her  daughter.] 
This  woman  here  cnine  to  you.  Her  dnughter 
made  a  iind.  She  didn't  shirk  the  way,  your  hon- 
our, although  she  is  a  poor  woman.  You  turned 
her  off  once  before  and  she  came  back  to-dav  .  .  . 


Mrs.  Wolff 
But  his  honour  didn't  have  no  time,  you  know. 


Wkhhhahn 


Ehceger 
I  will.  I'm  not  through  yet  by  any  means. 
What  did  you  say  to  the  woman  .^  You  said  to 
her  quite  simply  that  you  had  no  time  for  the  mat- 
ter in  question.  You  did  not  even  question  her 
daughter.  You  don't  know  the  slightest  circum- 
stance: you  don't  know  Jtnythiiig  about  the  entire 
occurrence. 

Wkkrhahn 
I  will  have  to  ask  vou  to  moderate  yourself  a 
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KfiUEOER 

My  cxpressiooa  are  moderate;  they  are  ti- 
tremely  moderate.  I  am  far  too  moderate,  JMU 
honour.  My  entire  character  is  far  too  full  of 
moderation.  Jf  it  were  not,  what  do  you  think 
I  would  say?  What  kind  of  an  investigation  i« 
this?  Tliis  gentleman  here,  Dr.  Fleischer,  cmie 
to  you  to  report  an  observation  which  he  has  made. 
A  boatman  wcnra  a  beaver  coat  .  .  . 


Wbhrhahn 
[^RaUtng  hit  hand.]   Just  wait  a  momen' 
WuLKOw.J  YoH  are  a  boatman,  aren't  you? 

WULKOW 

I  been  out  on  the  river  for  tliirty  years. 

WHIIBHAHN 

You  seem  to  twitch. 


L  [To 

I 


WOLKOW 

I  reely  did  have  a  little  scare.     That's  a  ti 

Wehrhaiin 

Do  the  boatmen  on  the  Spree  frequently  wcw 
fur  coata  ? 

Wu  LKOW 

A  good  many  of  'em  has  fur  co«ts.     That's  ri 
enough. 


1 

\       " 
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Wehrhahn 

\ 

This  genlleman  saw  a  boatman  who 
Seek  wearing  a  fur  coat. 

stood 

nhia 

WULKOW 

There  ain't 
Wour.     The 
«ic  myself,  in 

nothin'  auspicious  about  that, 
e'a  many  as  has  fine  coats. 
fac'. 

vour 
■got 

Wehrhahn 

You  obaerv 

:  the  man  himself  owns 
Fleiachee 

a  fur 

coat. 

But  then  he  hasn't  exactly  a  beaver 

coat. 

Wjhrhahn 

You  were  not  in  a  position  to  disco 

er  that. 

1 

Krueger 

What?     Has  this  man  a  beaver  coat 

WULKOW 

There's  many  of  "era,  I  c'n  tell  you 
,jbeat    beaver   coatB.     An'    why    not? 
enou^. 

as  ha 
We    n 

>  the 

ake. 

Wehrhahn 

[Filled  mth  a  .PBK  of  triumph  but  pretending 
indifference.]     Exactly.     [Ligktlg.]     Now,     please 
go  on,  Mr.  Krueger.     That  wns  only  a  little  sidc- 
nlay.     I  simply  wanted  to  make  clear  to  you  the 

L 

§^ 
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value  of  tliat  so-enlled  "  observation." —  You  set 
V  that  this  man  himself  owns  n  fur  coat.  [Afore 
violentlg.]  Would  it  therefore  occur  to  us  in  our 
wildest  momenta  to  assert  that  be  has  stolen  the 
That  would  simply  be  an  absurdity. 

KSCECER 

a- — ?     J  don't  understand  a  word. 


Then  I  must  talk  somewhat  lender  still.  And 
since  I  am  talking  to  you  now,  there's  something 
else  I  might  as  well  say  to  you  —  not  in  my  ca- 
pacity as  justice,  but  simply  man  to  man,  Mf. 
Krueger.  A  man  who  is  after  all  an  honournlk 
citizen  should  be  more  chary  of  his  confidence  — 
he  should  not  adduce  Uie  evidence  of  people  .  ■  ■ 

Krukqer 
Arc  you  talking  about  my  associates?     M$  w 

sociatcs  ? 


Exactly  that. 

KnuECrEH 

In  that  case  you  had  better  take  care  of  your- 
self.  People  like  Motes,  with  whom  you  asio- 
ciate,  were  kicked  out  of  my  house. 

pLEieciiER 
I  was  obliged  to  show  the  door  to  this  peraon 
whom  you  receive  in  your  private  apartment! 
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KnUEGEtt 

He  clicatcd  uic  out  of  my  rent. 


There  ain't  many  in  tliia  village  that  that  man 
ain't  cheated  all  ways  —  cheated  out  o'  pennies  an' 
shillin'a,  on'  crowns  an'  gold  pieces. 


Khueoi 
r  STstem 


ii 


if  exacting  tribute. 


[Pulling  a  document  out  of  fii»  pocket.]  More 
than  that,  the  fellow  is  ripe  for  the  public  prose- 
cutor. [He  placet  the  document  on  the  table.]  I 
would  request  you  to  read  this  through. 

Kroeogr 
Mrs.    Dreier    has    signed    that    paper    herself. 
Motes  tried  to  inveigle  her  into  committing  per- 
jnry. 


I  She  was  to  give  evidence  against  me. 
Krucoer 
[Putting  hit   hand  on   Fleischer's  arm,]    This 
gentleman    is    of    unblemished    conduct    and    that 
scoundrel    wanted    to    get   him    into   trouble.      And 
you  lend  your  assistance  to  such  things! 


k 
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Wehhhahn 

r'' 

My  patience  is  exhausted  now.     Wlisfner 
deaUngs  you  may  have  with  Motes  don't  con- 
cern  me  and  are  entirelv  indifferent  to  me. 
[To   Fleibchkr.]   You'll   be  good   enough  lo 
remove  that  rag! 

Krukger 

« 

[Allernalelg  to  Mrs.  Wolff  and  to  Gun- 
NAPP.]   That  man  is  his  honours  friendj  ttal 
is   his   source  of  information.     A   fine  sitm- 
tion.     We  might  better  cnU  him  a  source  of 
defamation  ! 

l 

FUISCBXB 

^ 

[To  MiTTELooHF.]   I'm  not  accountable  to 
any  one.     It's  my  own  business  what  I  do: 
it's  my  own  business  with  whom  I  assoditc 
it's  my  own  business  what  1  chooae  to  think 
and  write! 

Clabenapp 

Why  you  can't  hear  your  own  words  in  tlil 
place  no  more !     Your  honour,  shall  I  go  m' 
fetch  a  policeman?     I  can  run  right  over  and 
get  one.     Mitteldorf!  .  ,  . 

Wehrhahn 

Qaiet,    pleaac!    [Quiel    is    retlored.     To    Flei- 
scher.]  You  will  please  remove  ihal  rag. 

Fleischer 

[Obegt.]   That  rag.  as  yon  call  it,  will  be  fur- 
warded  to  the  puhlic  prosecutor. 

*  You  mnv  do  iiboiifc  tint  exactlv 
*Xfff  «'■'■"■»  /""i  'i-te*  from  a   ra/e 
package  hroughl   by   Mrs.   Woi.ff.] 
dispose  of  this  matter,  then.    [To  Mhi 
Where  did  you  find  Ihis  thing? 

Mrs.  Wolfs 
It  ain't  me  that  found  it  at  all. 

Weiirhahn 
Well,  who  did  find  it? 


My  Toungefit  daughter. 

Wehkhahn 
Well,  why  didn't  you  bring  hei 


you   l.k-ase. 

Ihr  wall  tha 

finally 


She    ^ 
then,  I  ( 


re,    all    right,    your    honour, 
ver  an'  fetcli  her  in  a  minute. 


That  would  only  serve  to  delay  the  whole  busi- 
ness   again.     Didn't    the    girl    tell    you    anything 

Krdeger 
You  said  it  was  found  on  the  way  to  the  rail- 


L, 
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Wehrhahn 

In   tliut   case   the   tliief   is   probably  in  Berlin. 
Tliat  won't  make  our  searcli  any  easier. 

Krueger 
I  don't  believe  that  at  oil,  your  honour.    Mr. 

Fleischer  seems  to  me  to  have  an  entirely  conaA 
opinion.  The  whole  business  with  the  package  i) 
a  trick  meant  to  mislead  us. 

Mrs.  Wolff 
Well,  well.     That's  mighty  possible. 


Wei 


Now,  Mrs.  Wolff,  you're  not  so  stupid  a 
Things    that    arc    stolen    here    go    in    to 
That  fur  coat  was  sold  in  Berlin  before  we  eta 
knew  that  it  was  stolen. 


Mri 


Wo 


n't   help   it,  but 

If  the  thief 


No,   your   honour,    I 
quite,  not  quite  of  the 
is  in  Berlin,  why,  I  ax,  does  he  have  to  go  an"  loK 
a  package  like  that? 

Wkhhhahn 
Such  things  are  not  always  lost  intentionally. 

Mrs.  Wolpf 
Just  look  at  that  ther*  package.     It's  all  packed 
up    so   nice  —  the    vest,  the    hey,    an'    the   bit  o" 
p«pcr  .  .  . 
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Krueoeb 
I  belifivc  tlic  thief  to  be  in  this  very  place. 

Mrs.  Wolff 
[^Confirming  Aim,]    Well,  you  see,  Mr.  Krueger. 

Krueoer 
I  firmly  believe  it. 

Wehhhahn 
Sorry,  but  I  do  not  incline  to  that  opinion.     Kfy 
u-ience  is  far  too  long  .  .  . 

Krueger 
What?     A  long  experience?     H-m! 

Wkhriiahn 

Certainly.  And  on  the  basis  of  tliat  experience 
V  that  the  chance  of  the  coat  being  here  need 
krcely  be  taken  into  account. 

Mrs.  Wolff 
Well,  well,  we  shouldn't  go  an"  deny  things  that 
Way,  your  honour. 


[Referring  to  Fleischer.]   And  then  be  saw  the 
boatman  .  .  . 

Wehrhahn 
Don't  bother  me  with  that  story.     I'd  have  to 
go  searching  people's  houses  every  day  with  twenty 


L 


> 


/ 
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canstablea    and    policemen.     I'll    have    to    sewch 
every  honse  in  the  village. 

Mrs.  Wolff 
Then  yoa  better  go  an'  start  with  my  house,  your 
honour. 

Wehrhahn 
Well,  isn't  that  ridiculous?  No,  no,  gentlemen: 
that's  not  the  way.  That  method  wiU  lead  lu 
nowliither,  now  or  later.  You  muat  give  me  en- 
tire freedom  of  aetion.  I  have  my  own  suspicioos 
and  will  continue  to  midce  my  observations.  There 
are  a  number  of  shndy  characters  here  on  whom 
I  have  ray  eye.  Early  in  the  morning  they  ridf 
in  to  Berlin  with  heavy  baskets  on  their  bacb, 
and  in  the  evening  they  bring  home  the  ww 
baskets  empty. 

Elbukger 
I    suppose   you   mean    the    vegetable   huckiten- 
That's  what  they  do. 


Not  only  the  vegetable  hucksters,  Mr.  ^mega- 
And  I  hnve  no  doubt  but  tliat  your  cost  trav^ed 


Mrsl  Woltf 
Th.it's  passible,  all  right.     There  ain't  ooOiiB 
impossible  in  thU  world,  I  teD  jaa. 
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Well,  then!     Now,  what  did   j'ou   want  to  an' 
Bounce  ? 

WULKOW 

A  little  girl,  your  honour. 

Wehrhahn 
I  will  do  all  that  is  possible. 

Kbdeger 
I  won't  let  the  matter  rest  until  I  get  back  my 


Well,  whatever  can  be  done  will  be  done.     Mrs. 
Wolff  can  use  her  eara  a  little. 


Mrs.  Wolff 
The  trodble  is  I  don't  know  how  to  act  like  a 
ipy.     But   if  things   like  that   don't   come  out  — 
there  ain't  no  a  ay  in'  what's  safe  no  more. 

Khdcoer 
You  are  quite  right.  Mrs.  Wolff,  quite  right. 
[To  Weurhahn.]  I  must  ask  you  to  examine  tliat 
package  carefully.  The  handwriting  on  the  slip 
that  was  found  in  it  mny  lead  to  a  discovery. 
.\nd  day  after  to-morrow  morning,  your  bonour,  I 
will  take  the  liberty  of  troubling  you  again.  Good 
morning !  lExil. 


IE&C7  ".VsIV 


it  Tvrr  ZiXJUft? 


PLHip 

Wi 

'7'fl'    MlTTELXKl«r.'    Go 

T}i;&t    Motet    is    still    sittas^   tLor 

Tdi  bim  1  am  sarrr  but  I  bare  fltker  tJmgr  to  do 

this  orjomxDg. 


An'  Toa  don't  want  him  to  waft? 

Wehkhahs 
[Harshly, 1  Xo,  he  needn't  wait! 

Wehrhahk 

[To  MRf.  Wolff.]  Do  yoa  know  this  anthor 
Motes  ? 

Mrs.  Wolff 

Whi'.n  it  comes  to  people  like  that,  your  hon- 
our, I'd  rather  go  an'  hold  my  tongae.  There 
ain't  much  good  that  I  could  tell  you. 
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[Irovicallg.^   But  you  could  tell  n 
that's  good  ubout  Fleischer. 


Maa.  Wolff 
d  sort,  an'  that's  a  fac'. 


:  trying  to  be  a  bit  c 


ilw 


Wo 


No,  I  ain't  much  good  at  that.  I'm  right  out 
with  things,  your  honour.  It'  1  hadn't  always 
gone  an'  been  right  out  with  what  1  got  to  any, 
ight  ha'  been  a  good  bit  further  along  in  the 

Wehhhahn 
That  piolicy  has  never  done  you  any  harm  with 
nte. 

Mrs.  Wolff 
No,  not  with  you,  your  honour.     You  c'n  stand 
bein'  spoken  to  honest.     Nobody  don't  need  to  be 
■neaky  'round  you. 

Wehrhahn 
In  short:  Fleischer  is  a  man  of  honour. 

Mrs.  Wolff 
That  he  is !     That  he  is ! 
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lAalV 


Wehrhahn 
Well,  you  remenibei"n^  words  of  to-day.         ,    . 

Mrs.  Woii5=^  *■  1 


An'  you  remember 


Wburuahn 
Vpry  well.  The  future  will  show.  [H( 
ttretcht*  himtelf,  gels  up,  and  ttampi  Au  feet 
genlli)  on  the  floor.  To  Wulkow.]  Thii  u  onr 
excellent  washerwomao.  She  thinks  Uut  all  p»- 
.plc  are  like  herself.  [To  Mas.  WoLFr.]  But  nn- 
fortunately  the  world  is  differently  made.  Yoa 
see  human  bein^  from  the  outside;  a  man  like 
myself  has  le.imed  to  look  a  little  deeper.  [//' 
take*  a  fe»  pacet,  then  ttopt  before  her  and  Ufi 
kit  hand  on  her  thoulder.]  .\nd  as  surely  as  it  ii 
true  when  I  sny:  Mrs.  WoliT  is  an  honest  woman; 
so  surely  I  tell  you:  this  I>r.  Fleischer  of  youn, 
of  whom  we  were  speaking,  is  a  thoronghly  cbii' 
gerons  pctsob! 

Mas.  Wolff 

[$&ai't«;    ker    ke^d   rerifeJlf.]  Well,   then  I 
daa't  know  no  more  whitt  to  think  .  .  . 


TtIC    CUBTUJt    FAI^« 
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Ml 


PERSONS: 

1 

FiELiTZ,  Shoemaker  and 

Lknchen, 

vV 

Spy.      Near     »i^t3 
years   old. 

LiKSCHSN, 

Mabiechkm, 

Mrb.    FiELiTZ,  formerly 

TiENCHBN, 

teri. 

Mr8.    Wolff,    hU 

Hannchen, 

wife.     Of    the    tame 

Db.   Boxer,   a    wgofW 

age. 

man     of     MirtyW- 

Lkontink.    her    aldetl 

Physician.     Of  J»- 

daughter  by  her  firtt 

Ish  birth. 

marriage ;     unmar- 

Von   Wkhrhahn.  J«'' 

ried;  near  thirtg. 

lice. 

SciiMAKowBKi,     Archi- 

Ede,    Journeyman    o' 

tect. 

LANOHBmHICH's. 

Lanohkinrich,    Smith. 

Glamnapp,  nrrtinlk' 

Thirtg  yeart  old. 

Juttice't  Cottrt. 

Raitchhaupt,    retired 

ScHULZK,  Constable . 

Mrs.  Schulze.  hit  «r.l. 

Gi'BTAT,   his   oldrrt    ton, 

TscHACHE,  ConttabU. 

a     congenital     imbe- 

A Fireman. 

cile. 

A  Bov. 

MtMs,   1 

I.OTTK,     >  hii  daughieri. 

JANITOR    OF   THE   CoCtT, 

Village  People. 

T„u„..    1 

Scene:  Anywliere  in  th 

neighbourhood  of  Betl'" 

^^ 
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THE  FIRST  ACT 

The  work  thap  of  the  thoemaker  F; 
room    tfith    blue   t'liiled    wnlU. 
the  tight.     In  each  of  Ike  olke 
Under  the   nrindoTP  at   the   rig/i. 
form.     Upon  it  a  cobhUr't  bench  and  a 
table.     On  the  latter  a  stand  upholding  three 
tpheret    of    gloM    filled    with    water.     Near 
them   Mtanda   an    unlit    coal-oil   lamp.     In    the 
comer,  left,  a  brown  tile  oven  surrounded  bg 
a  bench  and  kitchen  ntensili  of  various  kind*. 

Shoemaker  Fielitz  ii  ilill  crouching  over  hi» 
teork.  On  the  platform  and  around  it  old 
*hffet  and  boots  of  every  <ire  are  heaped  up. 
FiELiTZ  i*  hammering  a  piece  of  leather  into 
flexibility. 

Miu.  FiBLiTz  (formerlg  Mns.  Wolff)  i»  thought- 
fully turning  over  in  her  hands  a  little  wooden 
box  and  a  stearin  candle.  Il  is  toward  even- 
ing, at  the  end  of  September. 

FiEUTZ 
You  get  outta  this  here  shop.     Go  on  now ! 


[Briefly     and     contemptuously.^      Who     d'you 
Itink'll  come  in  here  now?     It's  past  six. 


Mrs.  FiKLiTZ 
ish  you  wouldn't  act  so  like  a  fool.     What's 
wrong  about  this  here  little  box,  eh?     A  little  box 
like  this  ain't  no  harm. 


[Working  with  enraged  violence.^  It'a  sometUn* 
good,  ain't  it  now? 

Mk8.    FlELITZ 

[SHU  thoughtfully  and  half  in  jeft.]  The  aaw 
duxt  comes  up  to  here  .  .  .  An'  then  they  go  an' 
put  a  candle  plumb  in  the  middle  here  .  .  . 


FlELITZ 

itt're  too  smart  for   me !     l£ 
keeps  on,  I  see  my — 


Look   here,  ma,  y 

that  there  smartness  o'  yours 
self  in  gaol  one  o'  these  days, 

Mrs,  Fielitz 
[Ilarihlt/.]    I  s'ppose  you  can't  listen  a  bit  whem 
a  jierson  talks  to  you.     You  might  pay  some  at:: 
tention  when  I  talks  to  yiiii.     Things  like  that  iiM 
teres t  a  body. 


no  interest  i 


interest  in  mj"  hoots,  an'  I  don't  tak — ^'| 
nothin'  else. 
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Mrs.  Fielitz 

That's  it!     O   Lordy!     That'd  be  a  nice  state 

r   us.     We'd  all  go  an'   starve   together.     Vour 

cobblin' — there's  a   lot  o'    good   in  that!  —  They 

puta    the    candle    in    here.     Y'understand?     This 

here    little    box    ain't    big    enough    neither.     That 

over  there  would  be  more  hke.     Let's  tlirow 

them  children's  shoes  out. 

[She  turns  a  bor  full  of  chUdren't  ihoes 
uptide  dotcn. 

I-'lELITZ 

[Frightened.'i  Don't  you  go  in  for  no  nonsense, 
y'understand? 

Mrs.  Fielitz 

An'  then  when  they've  lit  the  candle  —  ... 
then  they  stands  it  up  in  the  middle  o'  the  box,  so's 

;an't  hum  the  top,  o"  course.     Then  you  puts  it, 

1  still,  up  in  some  attic  — Grnbow  didn't  do 
that  different  neither — right  straight  in  a  heap  o" 
old  trash  —  an'  then  you  goes  quiet  to  Berlin,  an' 
'when  you  comes  hack.  ,  ,  . 


Ssh!     Somebody's  comin'!     Ssh! 

Mrs.   Fielitz 

An'  the  devil  hisself  can't  go  an'  prove  nothin' 

igainst  you.  [A  protracted  lilence. 


If  it  » 
uiways 


mple  as  all  thnt!      But  that  s 
as    you    thinks.     First    of 
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there's  got  to  be  air-holes  in  here.  O*  coarse  this 
here  awl—:  that'll  do  for  a  driU.  That  thing's 
got  to  have  a  draught,  if  you  want  it  to  catch! 
If  there  ain't  no  draught,  it  just  smothers!  Fire's 
gotta  have  a  draught  or  it  won't  bum.  Some- 
body's got  to  lend  a  hand  here  as  knows  some- 
thin'. 

Mrs.  Fiklitz 
Well,  that'd  be  an  easy  thing  for  you ! 

FlELITZ 

[Forgetting  his  point  of  view  in  his  growing 
seal.]  There's  gotta  be  a  draught  here  an'  another 
here!  An'  it's  all  gotta  be  done  just  right!  An' 
then  sawdust  an'  rags  here.  An'  then  you  go  an' 
pour  some  kerosene  right  in. —  There  ain't  nothin' 
new  in  all  that.  I  was  out  in  the  world  for  six 
years. 

Mrs.  Fiklitz 
Well,  exactly.     That's  what  I  been  sayin*. 

FlELITZ 

You  c'n  do  that  with  a  sponge  an'  you  c'n  do 
that  with  a  string.  All  you  gotta  do  is  to  steep 
'em  good  an'  hard  in  saltpetre.  An'  you  c'n  light 
that  with  burning  glasses.  It  c'n  be  done  twent}' 
steps  away!  —  All  that's  been  done  before  now. 
There  ain't  nothin'  new  in  all  that  to  me.  I  know 
all  about  it. 

Mrs.  FlELITZ 
An'    Grabow's    built    up    again.     If    he    hadn't 
gone  an'  taken  his  courage  in  both  hands,  he'd  ha' 
been  in  the  street  long  ago. 
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FlELITZ 

That's  all  right,  if  a  man's  in  trouble  like  water 
1^  to  his  neck  an'  is  gain'  to  be  drowned.  Majbe 
then  .  .  . 


An'  there's  many  as  lets  the  time  slij)  till  he  is 
[The  doorbell  rings. 


Go  an'  put  the  box  away  an'  then  open  the  door. 

JuBTtCE   VON   Wehbhahn  entert,  wearing  a  Ihick- 
overcoal,  tall  boott  and  a  fur  cap. 

Wehrmahn 
Erening,  Fielitz!     How  about  those  boots? 


They's  all  right,  yo 


Yon  better  go  an'  get  a  little  light  s 
"Wehrhahn  can  see  somethin'. 


Well,  how  is  everything  and  what  arc  you  doing, 
Urs.  Wolff? 


Mrs.  Fielitz 
.  Mrs.  Wolff  no  more. 
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Wbhrhahn 

She's  grown  very  proud^  eh^  Fielits?  She  car- 
ries her  head  very  high?     She  feels  quite  set  op? 

Mrs.  Fielitz 

Hear  that!  Marryin's  gone  to  my  head?  I 
could  ha'  lived  much  better  as  a  widder. 

FULITZ 

[Who  has  drawn  the  lasts  out  of  Wbhrhahk'i 
boots.]  Then  you  might  ha'  gone  an'  stayed  a 
widder. 

Mrs.  Fielitz 

If  I'd  ha'  known  what  kind  of  a  feller  you  are^ 
I  wouldn't  ha'  been  in  no  hurry.  I  could  ha' 
gotten  an  old  bandy-legged  crittur  like  you  any 
day  o'  flie  week. 

Wehrhahn 
Gently,  gently! 

Fielitz 

Never  you  mind  her.  [With  almost  creeping 
servility.]  If  you'll  be  so  very  kind^  your  honour> 
an'  have  the  goodness  to  pull  off  your  right  boot 
If  you'll  let  me;  I  c'n  do  that.  So.  An'  if  you'll 
be  so  good  now  an'  put  your  foot  on  this  here  box. 

Mrs.  Fielitz 

[Holding  the  burning  lamp.]  An'  how  is  the 
Missis,  Baron? 


Thank  yt 
Denting  bei 
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Wbkrhaun 
's  quite  well.     But  she's 


Mtti 


Well,  you  see,  I  couldn't  do  that  no  more  reely. 
I  washed  thirty  years  an'  over  for  you.  You  c'n 
get  enough  o'  anything  in  tliat  time,  1  tell  you. 
I  c'n  show  you  my  legs  some  day.  The  veins  is 
jtandin'  out  on  'em,  thick  as  your  fist.  That 
l^mes  from  the  everlastin'  standin'  up  at  the  tub! 
pAh'  i  got  frost  hoils  all  over  me  and  the  rheumatiz 
f|n  every  limb.  They  ain't  no  end  to  the  doctorin' 
[I  gotta  do!  I  just  gotta  wrap  myself  up  in  cot- 
non,  an'  anyhow  I'm  cold  all  day. 

'  Wehrhahn 

.      Certainly,  Mrs.  Wolff,  I  can  well  believe  that. 

Mas.  FiELiTZ 
t  There  was    a   time  an'    I'd   work   against   any- 
body.    I   had   a  constitootjon  !     You  couldn't  ha' 
found  one  in  ten  like  it.     fiut  nowadays  .  .  .  O 
Lord!     Things  is  lookin'  diiferent. 

FlKLITZ 

Yfti  c'n  holler  a  little  louder  if  you  want  to. 


I  can't  blame  you,  of  course,  Mrs,  FielitB,     Any 
le  who  has  worked  as  you  have  may  well  con- 
fer herself  entitled  to  some  rest. 
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Mrb.  Piilitz 
An"  then,  you  sec,  things  keep  goin'.  We  got 
our  ]h-m'  right  along,  [She  give  FuLm  ' 
friendly  nudge  on  Ihr  htad.\  Aa"  he  does  liii 
part  Mil  right  now.  We  ain't  neither  of  ua  Utj, 
so  to  speak.  If  only  a  body  could  keep  reel  well! 
But  Suturduy  I  gotta  ga  to  the  doctor  again.  He 
goes  and  electrilisea  rac  with  his  electrilising  na- 
chine,  you  know.  I  aiu'l  sayin'  but  what  it  helpi 
me.  But  first  of  all  there's  the  expenses  of  the 
trip  in  to  Berlin  an'  then  every  time  he  clectrilises 
me  that  costs  five  shillin's.  Sometimes,  you  know, 
a  person  don't  know  where  to  get  the  money. 

FlKLtTZ 

You  go  ahead  an'  ram  your  money  down  doctm 
throats! 

Wmhrhahn 

[Treadt  firmly  nitk  kit  new  shoe.]  None  of  us 
are  getting  any  younger,  Mrs.  Fielitr.  I'm  be- 
ginning to  feel  lliat  quite  distinctly  myself.  Per- 
fectly natural.  Nothing  to  be  done  about  it 
We've  simply  got  to  make  up  our  minds  to  that. — 
And,  anyhow,  you  oughtn't  to  complain.  I  heard 
it  said  a  while  ago  that  your  son-inplaw  had  passed 
his  examinations  very  well.  In  that  case  every- 
thing is  going  according  to  your  wishes. 


Mrj 


FlELITS 


That's  true,  of  course,  an'  it  did  make  me  reel 
happy  too.  In  the  lirst  place  he'll  be  able  to  get 
along  much  better  now  that  he's  somethin'  like 
an    architect  ...  an'    then,    he    deserved    it    all 
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ways, —  Tlie  kind  o'  time  he  had  when  he  was  a 
i^hild!  Well,  I  ain't  had  no  easy  time  neither,  but 
a    father  like  that  .  .  . 

Schmnrowski  is  a  fellow  of  aolid  worth.  I 
ne^-er  had  any  fears  for  him.  Your  Adelaide 
was  very  lucky  thexe. —  You  remember  my  telling 
you  so  at  the  time.  You  came  running  over  to 
me  that  time,  you  recall,  when  the  engagement 
was  almost  broken,  and  I  sent  you  to  Pastor  Frie- 
derici :  —  that  shows  you  tlie  value  of  spiritual 
advice.  A  young  man  is  a  young  man  and  how- 
ever Christian  and  upright  his  life,  he's  apt  to 
forget  himself  once  in  a  while.  That's  where 
the  natural  function  of  the  spiritual  adviser  comes 


Muf 


FlKUTZ 


Yes,  yes,  1  a'ppoae  you're  right  enough  there. 
An'  I'll  never  forget  what  the  pastor  did  for  us 
that  time!  If  Schmnrowski  had  gone  an'  left  the 
girl,  ahe'd  never  have  lived  through  it,  that's  cer- 


I  Wehhhahn 

There  we've  got  an  instance  of  what  happens 
when  a  church  and  a  pastor  are  in  a  place.  The 
house  of  God  that  we've  built  together  has  brought 
many  a  blessing.  So,  good  evening  and  good 
luck  to  you. —  Oh,  what  I  was  going  to  say, 
I'iclita:  the  celebration  takes  place  on  Monday 
morning.     You  will  be  there  surely? 


L 
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Mbs.  Fieutz                                    1 

Naturally  hell  come.                                                        | 

Sure  I 

FlELlTZ 

m'  certain. 

Wehemahn 

I  would  hardly  know  what  to  do  withont  yoe=* 
Fielits.     In  the  meantime,  come  in  for  b  momei:^' 

certain  very  marktd  points,  and  we  must  pall  ti^""  ] 
gether  vigorously.     So,  good  evening !     Don't  f or""  ""  i 
get — we've  got  to  have  a  strong  parade.                          1 

KlBUTZ 

That's 
out  one. 

right.     You  can't  do  them  things  with  — " 
[Exit  Wekkhahk-    - 

FlBLITZ 

You   go  on'  take   that   caudle  out!     Will  yov.     »j 
please? 

Mas.  FiEUTZ 

You're    as    easy    scared    as    a    rabbit,    Anton         •' 
That's  what  you  "are  —  a  reg'lar  rabbit, 
Shr   tain   Ih^   candlt   out   of   the   little   box.     Al 

most  al  the  tamr  momenl  RAUCHHAurt-  open^^l 
Ikr  door  amd  looks  hi,                                ^^^| 

^^^      Good 

Raccuhacpt                         ^^^^^I 
I  intnidin'?       ^^^^^^H 

^^^fe 

FlCUTS                  ^^^^^^^H 

L 

^1 
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MhS.    FlELITZ 

e  right  into  our  parlour ! 


Ain't  Langheinrtch  the  smith  come  in  yet? 

Mrs.   FiELiTZ 
Was  he  goin'  to  come?     No,  he  nin't  beej]  here. 

RauchiijVUPt 
We  made  a  special  engagement. —  I  brought 
along  the  cross  too.  Here,  Gustav!  Bring  that 
there  cross  in!  [Gustav  brings  in  a  crosM  of  coal 
iron  tvitk  an  tTUcription  on  it.]  Go  on'  put  it  down 
on  tliat  there  bos. 

■  FlELITZ 

I     [Qvicklg.]     No,    never    mind,    Edward,    that'U 
keal 

I     Tt 


Then  you  c'n  just  lean  it  against  the  wall. 


,MrS.    FlELITZ 

So  you  got  through  willi  it  at  last.  [CalU  out 
through  the  door.]  Leontinf!  Vou  come  down  n 
minute ! 

Rauchuaupt 
■    Tronble  is  I   had  so  much  to  do.     I'm  buildin' 
Btiew  hot  house,  you  know. 
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Mbb.  Fielitz 
Another   one,   eb?     Ain't  that   a   man   for  ^od' 
You're    a    reg'tar    mole,    Raucbhaopt.     The    nj 
that  man  keeps  diggin'  around  in  the  groosd. 

A  man  feels  best  when  he's  doin'  thaL  Tlut'i 
what  we're  all  made  of  —  earth;  an'  that's  whit 
we're  all  goin'  to  turn  to  again.  Why  shoajdn't 
we  be  diggin'  around  in  the  earth?  [He  Mpt  kirn- 
»rlf  from  Ike  Mtiuff-box  irhich  Flshnx  Mdi  ml 
to  Aim.]  Thai's  got  a  earthy  smell,  loo,  Fieliti. 
That  smells  like  good,  fresh  earth. 
Lkontikk  entert.  A  pair  of  icitton  kangi 
her  tide;  the  lutt  a  tkimbU  on  her  finger. 


Ijiomtikx 
«.     Wbmt's  np? 


kangi  bj     ] 
nger.  1 


Mtu.  FuuTX 
He  just  brought  in  papa  his  hephttaph. 
IJEOMTtKK    and    Mrs.    Fulitx    rtgmrd    Ike  ero- 
ihomghifnlljf. 

Mu.  Fuixn 

Li^  the  citndle  for  me,  girl.   {She  kandt  t'' 

tke    laiiam-candlr    with     mkich    the    kat    been   tf 

peTimentingJ\   We  waot^  to  stndy  the  writin'  a  W^- 

RiCCHHAl-pT 

I    fooled   around   with   that   thing   a  whole  ^ 
But   I   got  it  to  pleue  me  in  tbc  end.     Yon  c'a 


rll 
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go  an'  look  through  the  wliole  cemetery  three 
timca  orer  and  you'll  come  awjiy  knowin'  this  ia 
the  linest  inseription  you  c'n  get.  I  went  nil'  con- 
vineed  myself  of  that. 

{lie  )it*  down  on  the  lore  platform  and  filU 


Mr> 


vilh  I 

FiELiTz  holds  the  lighted  lam 
out  the  intcripliov. 


[Readinf 


Leontine 
In  God. 


That's  what  I  SHid:  in  God.  I  was  goin'  to 
write  first:  in  the  Lord.  But  tliat'a  gettin'  to  be  so 
common. 

Mrs.  Fieutz 
[Readt  on  tvith  trembling  voice.]  Here  rests  in 
God  the  unforgotten  carpenter  .  .  ,  [Weeping 
aloud.]  Oh,  no,  I  tell  joii,  ifs  too  awful!  Tbit 
man  —  he  wns  tlie  best  man  in  the  world,  he  was. 
A  man  like  that,  you  c'n  take  my  word  for  it,  you 
ain't  likely  to  find  no  more  these  days. 


Leontimi 


{^Reading   on.]   . 
Mr.  JuUin  Wolff  . 


mforgotten    carpenter 
\She   »mveU. 
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—  Don't  you  be  takin"  on  now,  y' understand' 
No  corpse  ain't  goin'  to  come  to  life  for  all  jour 
liowlin',  [He  hands  the  ivhiikey  bottle  to  Raocii- 
HAUPT.]  Here,  Edward,  tliat'U  do  you  gwi' 
Them  goin's  on  don't. 

\_IIe  gelt  up  and  bniMhei  off  kit  blue  apn* 
nith  the  air  of  a  matt  nho  ha*  computed 
hit  day't   work. 

Rauckhaupt 
[Pointing   nilh   the   bottle.\    Them  lines  then  I 
m^de  up  myself.     I'll  say  'em  over  for  you;  tit- 
tea  now: 

"  The  hearts  of  all  to  sin  confcsa  "... 
'Tain't  everybody  c'n  do  that  neither !  — 

"  The  hearts  of  all  to  sin  confess, 
The  beggar's  and  the  king's  no  less. 
But  this  man's  heart  from  year  to  year 
AVas  spotless  and  like  water  clear," 

[  The     women     weep     more     copioutlg.     He    em- 

iinues.]  I  gotta  go  over  that  with  while  paint- 
An'  this  part  here  about  God  is  goin'  to  be  Prus- 
>Jon  blue.  [He, 

The  smith  Lanqhxinrich  enfert.  4 


L 


Lakoheiniiich 

[Regarding   Leontinb    desirouili/.']    Well    now, 

look    here,    Rauclihaupt,   old   man,   1    been   lookin' 

for  yoo  half  an  hour!     I  thought  J  was  to  ccmc  il 
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an'   fetch  you,  you  cliucklehend.— 
pleased  with  the  job? 


Well,  I 


hj  go  nn'  don't  bother  me,  any  of  you!      If  a 
on   loses  a  man  like  that  one,  how's  she   goin' 
to  get  along  with  you  jackasses  afterwards! 


Come  on,  man,  an'  pull  up  a  stool. 
her  get  back  to  her  right  minrl. 

Lanoheinbich 
[With   til,   merriment.]    Thafs   right,   I   always 
■aid  so  myself:  this  here  dyin'  is  a  invention  ( 
he  devil. 

Mrs.  TiELiTz 
We    was    married    for   twenty    years    an'    more. 

In'  there  wasn't  90  much  as  one  angry  word  be- 

Ween    us.     An'    the    way    that    man    was    honest. 

Not  a  penny,  no, —  he  never  cheated  nny  man  of  a 
penny  in  all  his  days.  An'  sober!  He  didn't  bo 
VOch  as  know  what  whiskey  was  like.  You  eould 
go  an'  put  the  bottle  before  him  an'  he  wouldn't 
look  at  it.     An'  the  way  he  brought  up  his  chil- 

Iren!     What  d'you  think  about,  but  playin'  cards 

Kd  Bwillin'  liquor  .  .  . 

Leontine 
Gustav  is  poking  out  his  tongue  nt  me. 
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[Ant 


Racchhaupt 
[Taket  hold  of  a  cobbler's  latl  and  Ihrom  him- 
telf  enragedly  upon  GtiSTAV,  fvko  hat  been  mak- 
ing faces  at  Leontine  and  hat  poked  out  kit 
tongue  at  her.]  You  varraint!  I'll  break  yonr 
bonea !  —  That  rotten  crittur  is  goin'  to  be  the 
death  o'  me  yet.  I  just  gets  so  mad  sometimes  1 
think  it's  goin"  to  be  the  death  o'  me. 

Langheiniuck 
The  poor  crittur  ain't  got  his  right  senses. 


I  wish  to  God  the  dam'  brat  wns  dead.  I'll  get 
o  dam'  wild  some  day,  if  he  ain't,  that  I'll  go  m' 
ill  my  own  flesh  an'  blood. 


I'd  go  an'  have  him  locked  up  in  the  asjlmn. 
Then  you  don't  have  the  worry  of  him  no  more 
D'you  want  me  to  write  out  a  petition  for  you? 

Racchhaupt 
Don't  I  know  all  about  petitions?  Wbat  does 
they  say  then:  he  ain't  dangerous  bein'  at  large.— 
The  whole  world  ain't  nothin'  but  a  asylum.  It 
ain't  dangerous,  o'  course,  that  he  fires  hricki  it 
Die,  an'  unscrews  locks  and  steals  house  keys — 
oh,  no,  that  ain't  considered  dangerous.  No,  an 
it's  all  right  for  him  to  eat  my  tulip  bulbs.  I  co  i 
just  go  ahead  an'  do  the  best  I  can, 
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IMhS.    FlELlTZ 
How  did  tliat  hnppen  at  Grabow's  the  other  day 
—  I    mean    when   liis   inn   the   "Prussian   Eagle" 
burned  down? 

Langiieinrich 
Aw,  Grabow,  he  needed  just  that.     It  wasn't  no 
Gustav  that  set  that  there  fire.     He  wasn't  needed 
there. 

Mrs.  FiELiTz 
I     They  say  he's  always  ptnyin'  with  matches. 

Bauchhaupt 
Gustav  an'  matches?  Aw,  that's  all  right.  If 
he  c'n  just  go  an'  hunt  up  mutches  aunie  place, 
trouble  ain't  very  far  off.  You  know  1  needs 
coverin's  for  my  hot  house  plants;  so  J  built  a 
hind  of  a  shed,  I  stored  the  straw  in  there. 
UVll,  I  tell  you,  Mrs.  Fielitz,  that  there  idjit  went 
an'  burned  the  shed  down.  It  was  bright  day  on' 
o"  course  nobody  wasn't  tliinkin',  an'  I  got  loose 
boards   all   over  my  lot.      The   shud  crackled  right 

I  off.     It  wasn't  more'n  a  puif!     But  Grubow  —  he 

jteok  care  o'  his  fire  hiaself. 

^  Mrs.  Fielitz 

I'd  give  notice  about  a  thing  like  that,  Banch- 
banpt  —  I  mean  burnin'  down  the  shed, 

Rauchhaupt 

I  don't  get  along  so  very  well  with  Constable 

Scbulse.     That's    often    the    way    with    people   in 


U 


i 
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your  own  profession.  I  was  honourably  retired. 
He  don't  like  thut.  He  ain't  sooted  with  that. 
All  right ;  all  that  may  be  so.  An'  tJiat  I  own  my 
own  lot,  on'  that  aiy  old  woman  died.  Sort,  it 
Ain't  no  use  denyin'  it!  1  made  a  few  crovm 
outta  all  that.  An'  that  my  gardcnin'  brings  io 
■omethin' —  well,  he  don't  like  to  sec  iL  So  then 
it's  easy  to  say:  Raticfahaupt?  He  don't  need  no 
help.     He  c'n  take  care  o'  hisself.     An'  that's  the 

AIrb.  Fielitz 
Fred  Grabow,  he's  all  right  now  I 

Langueinrich 
[Eagerlif.]  An'  he's  got  me  to  thank  f«r  & 
Only  thing  is,  I  pretty  near  got  into  n  dam'  SKn 
myself  that  time.  You  see,  I'm  captain  of  the 
book  an'  ladder.  Well,  1  says  to  my  boys,  uys 
I :  —  I  don't  know  hut  I  must  ha'  had  more'n  I 
could  carry.  The  whole  crowd  was  pretty  well 
full!  — Well,  I  says  to  my  boys:  Sail  right  in 
an'  see  that  there  ain't  a  stone  left  standin',  'cause 
if  there  is,  Grabow'Il  get  one  reduction  of  insur- 
ance after  another  an'  then  the  whole  thing  ain't 
no  good  to  him.  I  guess  I  hollered  that  out  a  bit 
too  loud.  So  when  I  takes  a  step  or  two  hock' 
ward  I  thinks  all  hell's  broke  loose,  'cause  there 
stands  Constable  Schulze  an*  stares  at  mc.  Your 
health,  says  I,  your  health,  captain !  —  Grabo*, 
you  know,  was  treatin'  to  beer  !  —  An'  then  Scholse 
was  real  sociable  and  took  a  drink  with  roe. 
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Mrs.  Fielitz 
[t's    queer   that   nolhin'    don't    come    out 
That  fellow  ain't  a  bit  cute.     How  did  he 
I  age  to  do  it? 

Lanqhbinrich 
Everybody  likes  Fritz  Grabow. 


He  ain't  got  sense  enough  to  count  up  to  three. 
An'  anyhow  he  had  to  go  nn  take  oath. 

Rauchhaupt 
Takin'  oath?  Aw,  that  ain't  Bo  much!  I'll 
just  tell  you  how  'tis,  "cause  you  never  can't  tell. 
Who  knows  about  it  ^  Anybody  might  have  to  do 
that  some  day.  All  you  do  is  to  twist  off  one  o' 
your  breeches  buttons  while  you  goes  ahead  nnd 
swears  reel  quiet.  You  just  try  it.  That's  ensy 
U  slidin'.  [General  laughter. 

Mrs.  Fielitz 
He's  got  one  o"  his  jokin'  spells  again.  I  won't 
have  to  go  nn'  twist  oft'  a  button,  I  c'n  tell  yon. 
Things  can't  get  that  way  with  nic—  But  tell  me 
this:  whose  titrti  is  it  goin'  to  be  now?  It's  about 
time  for  somebody,  you  know.  Somcthin's  got  to 
Imrn  pretty  soon  now. 

LANCIIElNRltll 

It    could    be   most    anybody.      Things    is    lookin' 
Jtretty    poor    over    at    Strombcrgers.     The    rain's 
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{Act  I 

Well, 


comin'    rigLt  down   into  his   sittin' 

good  cvenin'.     A  man's  got  to  have  his  joke. 

MRg.    FlELITZ 

But  who's  goin'  to  drink  my  hot  toddy  now? 

FlELITZ 

You  stay  Hght  where  you  arc! 

Langkbinbich 
Can't  be  done.  I  gotta  be  goin*.  [He  putt  e» 
arm  around  Leontine,  nho  freet  hcrtelf  caie- 
leaslg  and  wilh  a  conlempluau*  cTprpwion,]  —  If 
mother  don't  hear  my  haramerin'  downstairs  flhc'll 
be  swimmin'  away  in  tears  an'  the  bed  with  b« 
when  I  gels  home, 

Leontinb 
That's  nothin'  but  jealousy,  mama. 

Mrs.  Fie  lite 
M&ybe  it  is,  an'  maybe  she's  got  reasoo.    Tn   . 
go  on  up  to  your  work. —  How  is  the  Missif? 

Lamgheinbich 
Pretty  low.     What  c'n  you  espect? 

LCOKTINB 

You'll  be  drivin'  me  to  work  till  I  gets  consump- 


A3.S            ^^B 
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1  If  yon  get 
BMkin'  tliafs 

Miu 

FlKLITZ 

■ 

r-z' 

on,  it  won't  be  vour 
of   it.      You   act   a 

dress-            ^^H 
much              ^^^ 

like  a  ninny 

..   if  JOU 

was  a  man. 

' 

Lanokbinricii 

[_PulliRg  his  arm*  around  Mrb.   Fielitz.' 
people  wants  to  have  their  fling  —  that's  al 

Come                       1 
Young 

.     An' 

they'll  have  i 

,  if  if.  o 

ily  with  Constable  Schulze.                       , 

[Exit. 

Mb> 

Fielitz 

Now  whaf 

the  meanin'  o'  that? 

Eai, 

HHAUPT 

Wait  there 

a  minute 

n'  I'll  join  you. 

[He  gets  np  an 

lifU   the  iron 

d  motions  to  Gusta 

V,  ako 

Why  .I'you 

Mb. 

Fielitz 

go  .„■  ,„ 

n  off  all  of  a  sudden?                                ' 

JIauchhaupt 

I  gotta  go 

i 

nn-  get  rid  o'  son.e  work. 

[Exit  with  GuBTAV. 

Mrb 

Fielitz 

What's  the 

trouble 

iFith  you  an'  Langh 

einrieh                       i 

again?     You  act  like  a 

fool  —  that's  what  j 

o»do!                     ' 

J 

L 

I 
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Leontine 
o  trouble.     I  want  him  to  leave 


Mrs.  FiELiTZ 

He'll  be  willin'  to  do  that  all  right!     If  you're 

goin'  to  turn  up  your  nose  an'  wriggle  nroiuid  tbit 

way,  you  won't  have  to  take  much  trouble  to  get 

rid  o'  him.     He  don't  need  nothin'  like  that! 

Leontine 


MRt 


FlELITZ 


So  he  is.  Let  him  be.  You  got  no  sense  'eax 
you  was  born  a  fool.  You  got  a  baby  and  00  ho*' 
band;  Adelaide's  got  a  husband  on'  no  bahy. 

[Leontine  goet  tlowlg  »•*■ 

Mrs.  FlELITZ 
If    she'd    only    go    an'    take    advantage   a'  Ikt 
chances.     There   ain't  no  tcllin'  how  soon  Luf 
heinrich'll   be   a   widower. 


Schulzc 


FlELITZ 

t  know's   I   like  to  see 
runs  after  that  girl. 


Mrs.  FlELITZ 

[Seiiteniiouslt/.]     You     can't     run     yoni    head 

through  no  stone  walls.    [She  sift  down,  lake!  o*i 

a  little  notebook  and  lurnt  it*  leaves.l   Yon  got  ■ 
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office.  All  right.  Why  sliouldn't  you  have  ? 
Things  is  at  they  is.  But  havin'  a  office  you  got 
to  look  out  all  around.  You  just  let  Constable 
Schulze  alone!  Did  yon  read  the  letter  from 
Schmarowski  ? 

L  FlBLITZ 

m      Av,  yes,  sure.     I  got  enough  o'  him  nil  right. 

'  I  wish  somebody'd  given  me  the  money  —  half  the 
money  —  that  feller's  had  the  use  of.  But  no: 
nobody  never  paid  no  attention  to  me.  Nobody 
sent  me  to  no  school  o'  arcliitecture. 

Mrs.  Fielitz 
I'd  like  to  know  what  you  got  against  Schma- 
f-iowski!     You're  pickin'  at  him  all  the  time. 

Fielitz 
Hold    on!     Not   me!     He    ain't    no    concern    o' 
mine.     But  every  time  you  open  your  mouth  I  geta 
ready  to  bet  ten  pairs  o'  boots  that  you're  goin'  to 
talk  about  Schmarow.ski. 

I.. _ 

An'  I  wouldn't  advise  him  to  try  neither.  Only 
when  I  sees  him  I  gets  kind  o'  sick  at  my  stomick. 
You  oughts  have  married  him  yourself. 


Did  he  do  you  any  harm,  eh?     Well? 


k 
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Mrs.  Fielitz 
If    I    had    been    thirty    years    younger  —  i 
enoogh. 

Fielitz 

Well,  why  don't  you  go  nn'  move  over  to  your 
daughter  then !     Go  right  on  !     Hurry  all  you  c 
an"  go  to  Adelaide's.     Then  they  got  hold  of  joa 
good  and  ti^t  an'  you  c'n  get  rid  o'  your  aair' 

Mbb.  FuLiTZ 
That's  an  ambitious  man.  He  don't  have  to 
wait  for  me;  that's  sure!- — there  ain't  no  ge 
ahead  with  your  kind.  Instead  o'  you  fellowi 
he  I  pin'  each  other,  you'rr  always  bittin'  out  »t 
each  other.  Now  Schmarowski  —  he's  a  wide- 
awake kind  o'  man.  No  money  ain't  be«n  wasted 
on  him.  You  needn't  be  scared:  he'll  make  bii 
way  all  right. —  But  if  you  knew  just  a  spedt  o 
somethin'  about  life,  you'd  know  what  yoo'd  be 
doin'  loo. 

FnuTz 
Me?     How's  that?     Why  me  exactly? 

Mk«.    FtZUTX 

What  was  it  that  there  brickbiyer  boss  told  d 
I  saw  him  ooc  day  vitea  he  was  full;  thev  ns 
joft  raisin'  that  rharch.  He  sars:  Schmarowski, 
says  be,  that's  a  sly  dog.  An'  be  knew  why  be 
«»s  nyin'  tbsL  Tlni  plans  o*  ha  takes  ' 
•11  in. 
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FlKLITZ 

1  ain't  got  no  objection  to  his  talcin' 

Maa.  FiKUTz 
He  ain't  tlie  kind  o'  Dian  to  sit  an'  draw  till  fa 
blind  an'  let  the  bricklayers  get  all  the  profit. 


\ 


FlELITZ 

ill,  I  ain't  made  the  world. 

Mrs.  Fie  lit  z 
,  nor  you  ain't  goin'  to  stop  it  neither. 

FlELlTZ 

I  don't  want  to. 

MbS.    FlELlTZ 


You    ain't    goin'    to    stop    it,    Fielitz  —  not    the 
world  an'  not  me.     Tli.it's  settled.— 

■  IShe  has  taid  thit  in  a  alightlg  ironical 
way,  yet  mitk  a  half  embarrassed  laugh. 
She  nam  puts  aivay  her  little  book  ex- 
citedly. 

FiBLITZ 

I  can't  get  to  understand  reel  strnight     I'm  al- 
ways thinkin'  there's  somethin'  wrong  with  you. 

Mhs.  Fielitz 
Maybe   there    was    somethin'   wrong   with    Gra- 
bow    too,    eh?     I    s'ppose    that's    the    reason    he's 
livin"  in  his  new  Louse  this  day, —  I  wish  therc'd  J 

k      i 
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be  sametliin'  like  that  wrong  with  you  onct  in  & 
while.  But  if  somebody  don't  pull  an"  poke  at 
you,  you'd  grow  fast  to  tlie  stool  you're  sittin'  on. 


[Wiik  decuion.]  Motlier,  put  thai  there  tluag 
outta  your  mind.  I  tell  you  tbat  in  kindness  now. 
I  nin't  goin'  to  lend  ray  help  to  no  such  thing. 
Because  why  ?  I  knows  what  that  menns.  Is  I 
goin'  to  jump  into  that  kind  of  a  mesa  again? 
No,  I  ain't  young  enough  for  that  no  more. 

MbS.    FlELlTZ 

Just  beoanse  you're  nn  old  feller  you  ouf^ 
he  thinkin'  about  it  all  the  more.  How  long  are 
you  goin'  to  be  able  to  work  along  here.  Too 
don't  get  around  to  much  no  more  now.  Y«i 
cobbled  around  on  Wehrhahn'a  gfaoesl  It  toik 
more'n  two  weeks. 

FlKLITZ  • 

Well,  mother,  you  needn't  lie  that  way. 

Mbb.  Fieutz 
Thnl  eobhlin'  o'  yours  —  that  ain't  worth  a 
dnmn.  I  ain't  much  good  no  more  an'  you  ain't 
That's  a  fact,  I  don't  eseep'  myself  at  all.  An' 
if  people  like  us  don't  go  .in'  get  somcthin*  they 
c  n  fall  back  on,  they  got  to  go  bcggin"  in  the  end 
anyhow.  You  c"n  kick  against  tbat  all  yon 
want  to. 
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FfELITZ 

It's  a  queer  thing  about  you,  mother.     It' 
like    as    if    the    devil    hisselV    got    a    hold    o' 
First    it    just    sort    o"    peeps    up,    an'    God    1 
where    it    comes    from.      Sometimes    it's    there    an' 
sometimes    it's    gone.     An'    then    it'll    come    back 


ftgain  sudde 

n  like  an*  then  it  gels  hold  o'  you  an' 

don't  let  yo 

go  no  more.     I've  known  some  tough 

customers  ir 

my  time,  mother,  but  when  yoti  gels 

took  that  w 

ay  —  then   1   tell  you,  you  makes  the 

cold  shivers 

run  down  mv  back. 

[Ha*  taken  out  her  notebook  again  and  become 
ttbtorbed  in  il.]  What  did  j-ou  think  about  all  this? 
We're  insured  here  for  seven  thousand. 


What  I  thought?     I  didn't  think  nothin' 

Mrs.  Fielitz 
Well,  there  ain't  any  value  to  this  placf 
what's  in  the  lot  itself. 


[Geti  up  and  puts  on 
ae  nione,  v'understand  ? 


coat.]    You  just  leave 


Well,  ain't  it  true?  You  just  stop  your  fool- 
in'.  I  seen  that  long  ago,  before  we  was  ever 
married.     Schmarowaki  told  me  that  ten  times  over, 


tlut  this  here  is  the  proper  place  for  a  big  house. 


L 
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[Aal 


An'  anybody  as  haa  any  &nse  c'n  see  that  it's  to. 
Now  just  look  for  yourself:  ovct  there,  that's 
the  drug  shop !  An"  a  bit  across  the  way  to  the 
left  is  the  post  office.  An'  then  a  little  ways  on 
is  the  baker  an'  he's  built  hisself  a  nice  new  shop. 
Four  noo  villas  has  gone  up  and  if,  some  day,  *c 
gets  the  tramway  out  here  —  we'll  be  right  in  the 
midst  o'  things. 


[About  to  go.'\  Good  evenin'. 

Mas.  FiELiTZ 
Are  you  goin'  out  thia  time  o'  day? 


Yes,  "canse  I  can't  stand  that  no  more. —  If  I'^ 
known  the  kind  of  a  crittur  you  are  .  .  .  only  1 
didn't  know  nothin'  about  it  .  .  .  I'd  ha'  thought 
this  here  marryin'  over  a  good  bit  —  yea,  b  good 


bit. 


Mrs.  Fielitz 
1?     Is  that  what  youd  ha'  thought  over,  eh.' 

Fielitz 

I  goin'  to  let  myself  be  pnt  ap  to  things  like 


Mas.    FlELTTX 

A   whole   lot  o'   thinkin'   over   yon'd  ha'   done! 
Yon  ain't  done  any  thinkin'  all  the  days 
Ufc^     A  great  donkey  like  roa  ... 
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Well!     A  fine  mess  would  come  of  it  if  you  look 
to  thinkin'. 

FlKLlTZ 

Mother,  1  axes  you  to  consider  that  .  .  ■ 
Mrs.  fiELiTZ 

Pnt  yon  up?  To  what?  What  is  1  puttin"  you 
up  to?  —  This  here  old  shed  is  goin'  to  burn  down 
■ometime.  It's  goin'  lo  burn  down  uni:  time  or 
'nother,  if  it  don't  first  come  topplin'  down  over 
our  heads.  It's  squeezed  in  here  between  the 
other  houses  in  a  way  to  make  a  person  feel 
Mbamed,  if  he  looks  at  it. 

FlKLlTZ 

Mother,  I  axes  you  to  consider  ,  .  , 

MhS.    FlELtTZ 

Aw,  I  wish  you'd  clear  out  o'  the  front  door 
this  minute!  I'm  goin'  to  pack  up  my  things 
pretty  aoon  too.  An'  you  c'n  go  over  to  the  jus- 
tice for  nil  I  eare.  I  been  puttin'  you  up  to  things, 
you  know! 

Mother,  1  axes  you  to  consider  that  .  -  .  Look 
out  that  you  don't  go  an'  get  a  black  eye!  'Cause 
I,  if  I  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Fielitz 

[With  a  geiture  n»  though  about  lo  path  him 
out.]  Get  out!  Just  get  out!  It'll  be  good  rid- 
dance! The  sooner  the  better!  What  are  you 
dawdlin'  for? 
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Imklitz 
[Beiide    kimaelf.]     Mother,    I'll    hit    you    one 
across  the  .  ,  .  You're   goin'  to  put  me  out,  eli? 
What?     Outta  my  ahop?     Is  this  here  yoor  shop? 
I'll  learn  you!     Just  wait! 


MrB.    FlELITZ 


Well,  I'm  waitin'.  Why  don't  you  start? 
You're  that  kind  of  a  man,  are  you?  Come  rifpit 
on!  Come  on  now!  You  got  the  courage!  I'll 
hold  my  breath  or  maybe  I'd  blow  you  right  into 

FlELITZ  • 

[HurU  a  boot  againil  the  mall  in  hit  impotent 
rage.]  I'll  break  every  stick  in  this  here  shop! 
To  hell  with  the  whole  business:  that's  what  I 
says!  I  must  ha'  been  just  ravin'  mad!  Tlierc 
I  goes  an"  burdens  myself  with  a  devil  of  a  womnn 
like  that,  an'  I  might  hn'  lived  as  comfortable 
u  can  be!  She  killed  of!  one  husband  an'  sow 
I'm  dam'  idj  it  enough  to  take  his  place !  But 
you're  goin'  to  find  out !  It  ain't  goin'  to  be  ao  easy 
this  time!  I'll  first  kick  you  out  before  111  let 
you  get  the  best  o"  me!  Not  me!  No,  sir!  Yon 
c*n  believe  that! 

Mrs.  Fikutz 
You    needn't    eitert    vourself    that    much,    Fie- 
litz  .  .  . 

FlELITZ 

Not  me!  Not  me!  You  c'n  depend  on  that! 
You  ain't  agoin'  to  down  me!  You  c'n  take  my 
word  for  it.  [He  tilt  donn,  exhautted. 
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Mrb.  Fibutz 
Majbf  you  inigltt  like  Ihrowin'  son 
There's   plenty   of    'cm    around    htrt 
yoa  married  mc  for  love,  rli? 

FlELITZ 

God  knows  why  I  did ! 


Mrj 


FlELlTZ 


If  you'll  go  an'  study  it  out,  maybe  you'll  know 
why.  Maybe  it  was  out  o'  pity?  Eh?  Maybe 
not. —  Or  maybe  it  was  the  money  1  had  loaned 
out?  —  Well,  you  see!  I  s'ppose  that  was  it. — 
You  c'n  live  a  hundred  years  for  my  part!  But 
it's  iilwnys  the  same  thing.  'Twasn't  much  dif- 
ferent with  Julius  neither.  If  things  had  gone 
his  way,  I  wouldn't  have  nothin'  saved  this  day 
neither.  The  trouble  is  a  person  is  too  good  to 
you  fellers. 

FiBLITZ 
An"  outta  goodness  you  want  me  to  go  an'  take 
ft  match  an'  set  fire  to  the  roof  over  my  head? 

Mrs.  FiELiTz 
Yoo  kn^w  that  you'd  Jiave  to  go  an"  build.  I 
a&id  that  to  myself  rigjit  oft',  an'  buiidin'  costs 
money.  There  ain't  no  gettin'  away  from  that 
fact.  An'  the  few  pennies  we  has  ain't  more'n 
a  beginnin'.  If  we  h:id  what  you  might  call  a 
real  house  here  .  .  .  Schmarowski,  he'd  build  us 
one  that'd  make  all  the  others  look  like  nothin' 
ne  shop  here.      We  might 


_    .  .  .  you  could  1 
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put  a  few  hundred  dollars  into  it  a 
slio<;s.     It'   you'd   wnnt  to   take   i 


[Acil 

in'  sell  fdrtorr 
repairin',  you 
could  get  a  joumejman  an'  put  him  here.  An* 
if  you  wonted  to  go  an'  make  same  new  shou 
yourself,  you  could  take  the  time  for  all  I  care. 

FlELITZ 

I  don't  know !  I  s'ppose  I  ain't  got  sensr 
enough  for  them  things.  I  thought  I'd  get  hold 
o'  a  bit  o"  money  ...  1  thought  I'd  be  ahlc  to 
lay  out  a  bit  o'  money!  Buildin'  a  little  anud 
of  a  shop  —  that's  good  fun,  I  thought  it  all  onl 
to  myself  like  —  with  niee  shelves  and  things  likt 
that  .  .  .  an'  I  planned  to  hong  up  a  big  elock  an 
sueh.  An'  now  you  sit  on  your  money  bag  like  an 
old   watch   dog. 


That  money  - 
easv-     'Twos  ea 


Mrs.  Fielitz 
-it  ain't   to   be   thrc 


.  .  .  You  forgets  tlmt  I've  been  in  trouble  be- 
fore.    Is  I  to  go  an'  get  locked  up  again? 

Mas.  FwuTZ 
Never  mind,  Fielits,  to-morrow  is  another  d.iv. 
A  person  mustn't  go  an'  take  things  that  serioiu! 
I  was  more'n  half  jokin'  anyhow. —  Go  over  to 
Grabow's  an'  drink  a  glass  o"  beer !  .  .  .  We  must 
all  be  satisfied  's  best  we  can.  An'  even  if  tou 
can't  go  an*  open  a  shoe  shop,  an'  even  if  von 
gotta  worry  along  cobblin"  an*  can't  buy  no  clodt 
—  well,  a  good  conscience  is  worth  somethin'  lo* 
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THE  SECOND  ACT 

The  tmithg  of  Lanoiceinkich.  The  Utile  home 
prolTudet  at  an  angle  into  the  village  street. 
The  ihed  that  projects  over  the  smithi/  it 
tupported  bg  wooden  polls.  The  empty 
Space  below  the  shed  is  used  for  the  storage 
of  tools  and  materials.  Wheels  are  leaned 
against  ike  wood,  a  plough,  wheel-tyres, 
pieces  of  pig  iron,  etc.  An  anvil  stands  in 
the  open,  loo,  and  several  working  stools. 
From  behind  the  house,  jutting  out  diago- 
nally, a  wooden  wagon  is  visible.  The  left 
front  wheel  has  been  taken  off  and  a  windlass 
supports  the  axle. 

Through  the  door  that  leads  to  the  shop  one  sees 

smilky  fires  and  bellows. 

Opposite  the  smithy,  on  the  left  side  of  the  vil- 
lage street  which,  taking  ii  turn,  it  last  to 
view  in  the  background,  there  is  a  board 
fence.     .4   small   locked  gale   opens   upon   the 


A  cloudy,  T: 


Dr.    Boxeb,    tn    a    slouch    hat    and   light    overcoat, 

L stands    holding    a    heavy    smith's    hammer    at 
arm's    length.      Ede    has    a    horseshoe    in    his 
right  hand,  a  smaller  hammer  in  his  left,  and 
it  looking  on. 
S4S 
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[Coiin(*,]  .  .  .  twenty-two,  twenty -three,  twen- 
ty-four an'  one  makes  twenty-five  an'  another 
makes  twenty-six. —  Great  guns,  you're  ahead  o 
me  now.  An"  twenty-seven,  an*  twenty-eight,  an' 
twenty-nine  an"  thirty.  My  respects,  DMtor. 
That's  alJ  right.     Is  that  the'effect  o'  the  sea  air? 

Dr.  Bomb 
It  may  be.     You  see  I  haven't  quite  forgotten 
the  trick. 


Eds 
No,    you    haven't-     That's    pretty    good, 
let's  try  it  with  weights,  though.     I  c'n  hold 
a  hundred  an'  fifty  pounds,  Doctor.     How 
yourself? 


N'ow 

>id  op   I 


\Vhat?  You  think  you  c'n  Un  a  hundred 
weight  an'  a  half?  You're  n  little  bit  of  a  giant, 
ain't  you?  You  didn't  learn  that  on  board  ship.  I 
thought  you  travelled  as  a  sawbones  an*  not  M  » 
strong  man .'  —  Look  at  that  little  roan  over  then 
goin'  into  ytn.  Fieliti'  house.  That's  ber  anHn- 
law. 

Dn.  BoxKK 

He  looks  very  much  like  a 
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light    ciiougli !     That's    wlwt    lie    is  —  Bishop 

f  Schmarowski, —  You  c'n  knock !     The  old  woman's 

and    she    took    her  cobbler   with    her.     There 

i  -won't  be   nothin'  to  get  tliere  to-da_v. —  You   see. 

Doctor,    when    that    fellow    goes    tliere    he    wants 

money.     If  he  weren't  hard  up  lie  wouldn't  cowe. 


f 


Da.  BoxGR 
The  Fielities  went  in  to  Berlin  to-day;  I  met 


i;tiiem  tliis   morning  at  tlie    i 
;  he  ian't  quite  right  in  lii 


lilway    station.      Tell 


How  80?  That  wasn't  never  noticed.  He's  a 
pretty  keen  fellow  .  .  .  No,  I  couldn't  say  that 
he't  crazy. 

Dh.  Boxer 

He   talked    a    miitture    of   idiotic   nonsense   and 

looked  away  frbm  me  while  he  was  talking.      The 

fellow  looked  like  an  evil   conscience  personified. 

But  I   don't  suppose  he  has 


By  the  way:  that  time  they  came  down  on  you 
sd'  made  a  search  in  your  house  —  that  fellow 
Fielitz  had  his  hand  in  it  He  helped  get  you 
into  that  pickle. 

L[Ms&   ScHVLZE  puts  her  head  out  at  the 
atlie    wirtdom. 
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Mits.  SciiuLZE 
Edc! 

Edii 
What? 

Mrs.  Schdlzb 
Ain't  Mr,  Langheinricli  back  yet? 

£dk 
Well,  o'  course  he  is,  natorally.  [Mrs.  Schtlii 
dieappean  and  Ede  ivithdrawt  under  the  ihed.] 
Quick!  Take  this  hammer,  will  you.  Doctor,  an 
hammer  away  a  bit.  If  you  kept  up  jrour  strength 
the  way  you  have,  you  ain't  forgot  about  thai 
neither. 

Dr.  Boxer 
I  went  nt  locksmith's  work  like  the  deuce  wlien 
there  was  nuthing  to  do  on  board  sliip.     That  gave 
IDC  a  very  good  chance. 


I  doctor  an'  you're  a  smith  i 
re  a  sausage  maker  too! 


Dr.  Boxkk 
1  made  sausages  once. 


Nobody  didn't  want  to  eat  them,  I  f 
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I  wouldn't  Lave  advised  any  one  to  do  so  either. 
The  sausages  were  mainly  filled  with  arsenic. 
The  rata  scarcely  left  us  space  to  tarn  around  in. 

Edk 
lAbout  to  lei  to  work.']  Ugh!  That  wouldn't 
be  no  kind  o'  sausage  for  me.  Come  now,  Doc- 
tor, go  at  it!  We  wants  the  missis  to  think  that 
two  people  is  workin'  here  or  she'll  never  stop 
»xiu'  qaestions. 

Db.  Boxbb 
I       Where  did  Langheinrich  go  so  early? 

Edb 
That's  a  secret  all  right  —  the  kind  o'  secret  that 
all  the  sparrows  on  the  gutters  is  cliirpin'. —  Doc- 
tor, roll  that  wheel  over  here,  will  you?  You  got 
a  chance  now  to  deserve  well,  as  they  says,  o  the 
Prussian  state,  'cause  this  here  waggon  belongs  \J3 
the  government  forester. —  Tliat  sort  o'  thing 
can't  do  you  no  harm. 


D».  Boxer 
No.     And  anyhow  I  ought  to  stand  i 


vith  peo- 


\_He   roll*    the  wheel  tlotvly   along;   it   et- 
capet  him  and  glides  backwardt. 

Ede 

That    ain't    so    easy.     Them    people    has    long 

memories.   \_Ue  cctchei  the  wheel.}   Hold  on  there! 
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No  gain'  backward!     I'm  for  progress,  I  am,  Doc- 
tor!    I'm  willin'  to  fight  for  that! 

Dr.  Boxer 
Bnt  yon  must  be  careful  of  your  fingers.   [Hi 
pats  on  a  leathern  apron.]    Is   Latiglieinricll  going 
to  be  gone  long? 


[Whiitlet.]   That  depends  on  how  hard  it 


Why  do  you  whistle 


BoXBR 

lo  significaDtl;? 


it  a^^_ 

deven 


Ede 
That's  a  gift  o'  my  family.  All  my  < 
brothers  an'  sisters  is  musicians.  I'm  the  onlj 
one  that's  a  smith,  [for  a  gpace  boik  nxirk  at 
the  jvheel  in  lilence.  Then  Ede  continufi.] 
'Twouldn't  be  a  bad  stage  play,  I  tell  you.  You 
wouldn't  liave  to  be  scared  o'  riskin'  somethin'  on 
that.     You'd  make  money !     That's  sometliin'  fine 

—  specially  for  young  people!  You  been  away 
here  a  good  long  while,  that's  the  reason  you  don't 
know  what's  what.  I  could  tell  you  a  few  Utile 
things  that  happen  around  here  in  bright  daylight. 

—  D'you   know   that   Leontine  ? 

Dr.  Boxer 
Very  sorry  indeed,  but  I  don't, 

£0£ 

No?  An'  then  you  pretend  that  this  is  your 
home  an'  don't  know  that  girl.  Somethin'  wrong 
with  you! 


4 

is  your 
wrong 


Well,  I  wish  yau'd  ha'  ijf;cn  here  two  huurs  ago. 
Well,  tirst  of  all  tliat  same  girl  alouclied  by  here 
.  No!  First  of  all  her  mother  an'  father  went 
away  .  .  .  'twasr't  more'n  dawn  yet !  Then  Leon- 
tine  at  about  eight.  She  looked  all  around  an 
waited  an'  made  lovin'  eyes  in  tliis  direction  an' 
then  walked  by.  You  should  ha'  seen  Langhcin- 
rich.  "  Sweetheart,  where  arc  you  goin'? " — 
Then,  after  a  wtiile  comes  Constable  Sehitlzc  and 
goes  after  licr, —  That  wag  loo  much  for  Lnng- 
beinrich.  Off  witli  bis  apron  an'  there  he  goes, 
quick  "s  a  stag.  That's  the  way  it  was.  You 
could  ha'  observed  tliat:  tlie  rest  ain't  to  be  ob- 
■erved. —  There's  Langhcinrich  burryin'  back 
f.  [He  at  once  »eU  Bealoudy  to  nork  and  pre- 
iendt  to  ditrover  Langheinbich,  who  it  approach' 
ing  ha»tUg  and  vigOToSfiy  al  tkii  vioment.]  Well, 
last!  Good  thing  you're  here!  No  end  o' 
kin'  after  you.     Did  you  catch  her? 


Lani 
[Br«»^ac/j.]   Catch  what! 


I  meant  the  'bus. 


L 


d 
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Lanqheinricm 
Hold  _vour  .  .  .1  I  had  business  to  attend  to. 
—  Well  now,  I'll  give  a  dollar  if  this  here  ain't 
Dr.  BoKcr !  Wiiy,  Iiow  arc  you  ?  How  are  things 
goin'?  An'  wlist  are  you  doin'  nowadays?  Did 
your  ship  come  in?  You  been  away  now  —  lemme 
see  —  that  must  be  three  years,  eh  ?  Sure. 
That's  .  .  .  well,  time  passes. 

Dr.  Boxer 
I    want    to    settle    down    here,     Langheinrirh. 
That  is   to  say,  1   have  thnt  intention  if  it's  possi- 
ble.    I  should  like  to  try  my  luck  at  home  for  n 
change. 

LANaHBIMRICU 

Tilings  is  best  at  home,  that's  right.  O'  course, 
there's  one  here  now,  a  doctor  I  mean,  but  lie 
ain't  good  for  much.  They  say  somethin'  queer 
happened  to  him  onct  —  got  his  ears  boxed  loo 
hard  or  somethin'.  An'  they  say  that  made  bini 
kind  o'  melaneholious.  That  nin't  much  good  fir 
Lis  patients!  No  sick  mim  can't  get  well  through 
that.     I'll  send  for  j-ou,  Doctor,  if  I    need  help. 

Dr.  Boxer 

I'll    extract    mv    first   dosen    wisdom    teeth    (rec 

of  charge.     So  you'll  be  glad  if  you  don't  need 

Langmiinrich 
Well,  I   ...  fact  is  ...  my  wife  is  sick. 
Mna.  Sciivi-ZE  comex  huTTiedly  from  the  hotue. 
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Mhb.  ScnuLZK 
It's     a     miglily    good     tiling    that    you're     here, 
[>'you  hear?     That  whitnperin'  goes  right  on. 

Lanchginrich 

Doctor,  I  'm  goin'  to  ax  you  soniethin'  now : 
d'you  kiiow  any  cure  for  jealousy?  You  ace,  it's 
this  way;  We  had  a  baby,  an'  I'd  be  lyin'  if  I  said 
I  wasn't  migbty  well  pleased.  An'  why  shouldn't 
I  be?  But  now  my  wife  is  sick.  She  can't  get 
up  an'  she  don't  want  nie  to  budge  from  tbe  side 
o'   her  bed.     She  screams  an'  sbe  scolds   an'  she 

^proaches    me.     Sometimes    I    recly    don't    know 

Mt  to  do  no  more. 

Mas.  ScHuLZB 
Yoo  better  go  upstairs  a  bit  first. 


Do  give  him  a  cbance  to  get  his  breath ! 

Lanoheinrich 
Oh,  pshaw!     Never  you  mind!     I  c'n  attend  to 
lat  right  off. 

[After  he  has  taken  off  his  hat  and  coal 
and  slipped  on  wooden  shoet  be  hurriee 
into  the  liou.tr. 


I 


Ens 
Well,  what  d'you  think  o'  that? 


I     WeU,  wl 


d 


ijl 
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if  possible,  tban 
d   to   find   a   man 


Dr.  Boser 
He's  a  cheerful  soul  —  more  si 
he  used  to  be.     It  does  one  go 
that  way. 

Ede 
Only  thflt  I  ased  after  Leontine,  that  riled  Iiim 
more'ii  a  little  bit  all  right. 


Mrs.  Schulzb 
[To  Edb,  watchfully:^  Where  ' 
early  this  mornin'? 


Ede 
In  Liclitenberg,  attendin' 


Mm 


SCHULZE 


« 


The  treatment  thnt  wom.in's  gettin"  is  all  wronj;, 
Doctor.  I  don't  mix  in  what  don't  concern  ice- 
But  the  way  she's  treated,  that  ain't  no  kind  o' 
treatment,  I  c'n  tell  you.  I  told  that  Majuiit 
maTi  too  that  the  missis  was  goin'  to  tlie  dogs  this 


But  Dr.  Majunke  is  rery  capable, 
to  be  an  excellent  physician. 

Mrs.  Schulze 
\Jntemipling.']      Sure,     sure,     an' 
'Course   he's   capable.      That's   right,   i 
But,  you  see,  be  just  won't  pre«:ribe  t 
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What    should    he 
We  their  money. 


ribe?     Lei    the    people 


But  that's  just  what  people  don't  want  to  do. 
It's  like  this:  medicine's  got  to  be.  If  there  ain't 
none  thej  says:  how  c'n  the  doctor  help  us? 


Da.  Boxer 
Mrs.     Langheinrich    never    ^ 
jears  ago  when  she  used  to  sew  for  ii 


strong.     £v( 


V  Mrs.  Scmulzk 

I  That's  the  way  it  is.  She's  a  little  bit  hump- 
ilmcked;  that's  right.  That's  the  way  women  is, 
though.  Doctor!  A  seauistress^ — that's  what  she 
was  .  .  , !  She  sewed  an'  she  sewed  and  saved 
up  a  little  money  .  .  . !  An'  what  kind  of  a  bar- 
gain is  it  she's  got  now.  A  handsome  feller  an' 
sickness  an'  worry  an'  no  rest  no  more  by  day  or 
night. 


i 


Langheinbi 

1 

=H  returns 

from  the  houMe. 

I 

Langhein 

ICH 

[Tapping    Mas. 
roughly.]   Hurry 
ranged   an'   settled 
her  to  the  clinic. 

1 

SCHCLZE 

now!     Go 
To-mor 

Mrs.  Scut 

B   shnulder 
on    up!      It 
ow   I'm  goi 

s    all    ar- 
■  to  take 

L   That  ain't  goin' 

to  be  no  easy  work ! 

K   That  sin' 

L 
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[Aall 


Lanoheinricr 
[LifU  a  great  can  of  naier  to  hU  mOulh.)  I 
can't  help  tliat.     Tilings  is  as  they  is.    [He  lakti 
an    enormautlff    long    draught    from    the    tin    can. 
Putting  it  down:]   Ede,  drive  them  ducks  away! 

Ede 
{^Acting  at  though  he  were  driving  awag  duci; 
flapa   hi*  leathern  apron  and   rattle)   hit   teoode* 
tkoe*.  ]      Shoo !     Shoo !     Shoo !      Chock  I     Cbuck! 
Chock! 

Mrs.  Schulzb  retiret  into  the  houte,  tkaking  her 
head. 

LANaHEimtica 
Them  ducks  is  your  regular  fire  eaters.  TheK 
don't  need  nothin"  but  for  some  sparks  to  fly  oH 
an',  right  straight  off,  they  gobbles  'em  down. 
Then  we  gets  what  you  might  call  roast  duck  that 
never  meant  Ui  be  roasted.  An'  my  old  woman  she 
ain't   no  friend  o'   that. 

Racchhaupt  lookt  over  the  fence  to  the  left. 

Lanoheinrich 
?cn  a  big  fire  again  over  there  behind 
All  the  houses  mi  a  great  estate  is 


Land  she  rg. 


Did  you  maybe  see  Gustav   anywhere? 


vhere?       ^^^H 
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Langheinhich 
Mornin',  old  boy !     No,  not  me '.     Has  lit;  gone 
o'  run  off  again? 

Rauchhaupt 
I  ordered  him  to  go  over  to  the  Fielitzes. 

Lanoheinrick 

The  Fielitzes  have  all  gone  in  to  town. 

Rauchhaupt 
I  don't  know,  but  there's  a  kind  o'  burned  smell 
In    the    air  .  .  .  Ouch!   [He    dittarii    kit   face    in 
pain  and  gratp»  his  leg.']   Ain't  Leontine  here? 

Lamohbinricu 
NaT,  she  had  to  go  to  court  to-day.     Always 
the    same   trouble    with    the    alimony.     That   con- 
founded feller,  he  dtm't  pay. 

Rauchhaupt 
[Call*    out.]     Gnstav!     [He    tiileni    and    thrn 
turns  leuureli/   back   ta  the  little  gale.      The   tpind 
Korriet  and  drives  him.]    Gustav! 

Lanoheinricii 
Stiff  wind  coming  up,  nil  right!   [Rauchhaupt 
iitappeaTM.]    Ede ! 


AU  right 
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IActI! 


Lax  G  HEi  xKic  B 
Let's  get  to  work  now!  [He  tpilt  hUo  &u  &a»df 
a*d  tel*  to  ttark  figoTom4g.\  Well,  Doctor, 
wbere'rc  tod  been  ruDnia'  about?  Did  Ton  gel 
M3  far  lu  the  Chioese?  Yoa  gotta  tell  as  aiX  tbont 
that  some  daj  when  we  got  pltBXy  o  time  for  it. 

Dk.  Boxbb 
Sorely,  I've  been  aU  ore*. 

Laxghcikuch 
Did  roa  see  tbe  sea-verpent  too? 

Da.  BozKR 
Surelv,    LangbciBricb,    far   dawn   ia   the  SmA 

Sea». 

Lut^msrucH 
An'  it's  tnie  tbat  it  feeds  on  diU  p 


Seneral  bondrcd  dosett  a  day. 


LuE^aKtinucH 


{LMgkimg.}    Thai's  all   ri^  then.     An'  wben 
c  that  actpcDt  ^aia,  just  give  her  dit  best 


I  d 

life. 


Ill  ercr  get  so  far  again  u 
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Landhein 


1  guess  you  got  all  you  wanted  o'  that?  Now 
you  sec,  Doctor,  you  just  got  to  the  point  where 
I  am  exactly  an'  I  didn't  have  to  move  from  this 
spot. —  Well,  I  gui^ss  your  old  mother,  she'll  be 
glad.  She's  gettin'  along  all  right.  Doin'  reel 
well.  I  always  looked  in  a  bit  now  an'  then, 
helpin'  to  see  that  tilings  was  all  right. 

Dr.  lioxER 
And  that  was  very  good  in  you,  Longhci 

LANQHElNttirH 

Naw!  Pshaw!  I  ain't  anyin'  it  on  that  ac- 
count. By  the  way,  though,  before  I  forget.  I 
got  a  little  account  standin'  with  your  goo^l  mother 
—  for  taffeta  an'  silk  an'  needles  nn'  thread. 
Some  cloth,  too.  My  wife  used  'em  sewing.  I'll 
straighten  that  up  very  soon. 

Dh.  Boxes 

[Deprecalingii/.]  Never  mind.  That  matter 
will  be  arranged. 

Langheinrich 
Ede! 

Ede 


Hurry  along  now!  [lie  lakea  up  a  heavy  iam- 
mtr.]  If  I  don't  go  right  on  workin'  I'll  end  by 
bustjn'  out  o'  Qiy  skin. 
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Ede  approacket  with  a  ipkife  hot  pUce  of  iron  » 
the  tongt  and  koldt  it  on  the  anvil. 

Lanoheinbich 
Now  we're  goin"  to  start.  Doctor!  Down  on  it! 
Hit  it  now!  [He  and  Dr.  Boxeb  beat  the  iron, 
keeping  time  nith  each  o/Aer,]  Well,  yoa  see! 
It's  got  to  go  evenly.  Doctor !  Tben  I  tell  yon  the 
work's  arnootb  as  butter. 

[Theg  ttop  hammering;  Ede  take*  up  the 
iron  again,  taket  it  into  the  tmitkg  a*d 
holdt  it  into  the  flame. 

Langhbinkich 

[Taket  up  the  water  can  again  and  let*  it  to  hii 

Up*.]   There  ain't  much  to  this!  [Drinki, 


Ede 
Tbings  like  that  makes  you  thirsty, 

Langhsixbich  putt  the  can  down. 


Laxoheinuch 

1  believe  me.  Doctor:  it  was  fine  asybow, 


unntih     I 

ibvImiw,      I 


Db.  Boxke 
What  was  it  that  was  so  very  fine? 


Laxchkikuch 
Lord!     I    dool    know!     I    don't    know    notWn" 
imch.      Bal  when   1   met  Constable  Schill«c  I  had 
k  devil  of  a  good  tune  —  that's  what ! 


r    DatUll'      ' 
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An'  now  a  glass  o'  beer  from  Grabow  oier  Ihert 
tl>at*8  wbat  I  could  stand  line  just  now. 


Hurry!     Get  three  steins!     Dr.  Boxer  will  pay 
IT  "em. 

£dk   tvipet   hii  handt  on   his  apron   and  goen. 

Langheinrich 
An'  so  you  want  to  settle  down  here  now ! 
That  ain't  no  bad  idea  neither.  Only  this:  you 
got  to  be  up  to  all  kinds  a'  tricks  here.  An'  if 
you  want  my  advice,  Doctor,  don't  go  to  people 
for  nothin'. 

^  Dr.  Boxer 

Do  you  think  that  I'll  be  unmolested  in  other 
icspecta? 

Langheinrich 

Aw,  them  old  stories  \     Them's  all  outlawed  by 

□ow.     An"  then,  nowadays  they  can't  worry  people 

so  much  no  more  as  they  used  to  do  under  the  old 

Dr.  Boxer 

§   Well,  at  all  events   I'll  make  the  attempt  .  .  . 

ptfy  poetical  ardour  has  cooled  off.  If  these  peo- 
ple annoy  me  in  spite  of  that,  I'll  simply  trudge 
off  again,  I'll  go  back  to  sea,  or  I'll  let  myself  be 
engaged  .  .  . 


L 


r 

■  [CoiUinuing.^ 
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.  Then  I'll  let  myself  be  en- 
eil  with  the  Russian  Jewi. 


Langheinbich 
WTmt  would  you  get  out  o'  thst? 


Dr.  Boxer 

Yellow  fever,  perhaps. 

Langheikrich 


Anything  else.  Doctor- 
in'  for  me! 


That  wonldn't  be  noth- 


L  AN  G  HEIXRI C  H 

Mc  go  ma'  wear  myself  out  for  other  people! 
Not  me!  No,  sir!  J  don't  do  nothin'  like  that 
An'  why  should  I  ?  Nobody  don't  give  me  notlt- 
in'.  I  tell  you  people  in  Uiis  world  is  a  prettv 
sly  set.     I've  had  time  to  find  that  out. 


You're  a 
tian  at  all! 


Dr.  Boxer 

regular  heathen:  yoa're  not  a  Chris- 
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Langheinricu 
That  kind  o'  talk  don't  do  much  good  with  me. 
I'm  a  Christian  j  ust  like  all  the  rest  is !  The 
people  that  sit  in  the  new  ehurch  here  .  .  .  'cause 
they  huilt  a  new  church  here  now!  ...  if  them  is 
Christians,  the  Lord  forgive  'em. 

I  Dr.  Boxbr 

That's  easily  said,  Langheinrich.  Bti 
ought  not  to  be  a  Pharisee.  Where  is  your 
ti&n  lon^saffering? 

Langheinrich 
No,  I  ain't  goin'  in  for  long-sufTerin". 
■inner  myself;  that's  true  all  right.  But  now  yoa 
take  this  Dalchow  here  for  instance!  It'd  take 
Uie  devil  to  be  long-sufferin'  where  he's  concerned! 
What  did  he  do  with  that  son  o'  his.  He  kicked 
bini  out,  that's  what,  by  night,  in  winter.  Then 
he  tied  him  up  and  beat  him  till  he  couldn't  gasp. 
An'  then  he  apprenticed  the  little  feller  to  a 
butcher  so  that  he  had  to  drive  out  tlie  sheep! 
Ail*  all  the  time  jabbin'  at  him  an'  overworkin' 
llim  till  in  the  end  the  poor  little  crittur  went  an' 
drowned  hisself  in  the  lake.  Just  shook  his  head 
fu'  kept  still  an'  then  dived  down  an'  that  was 
the  end. 

Dr.  Boskr 
[Iranicalli/.]    I  don't  see  what  you've  got  against 
palchow,  Langheinrich  ?     He's  a  uuui  who  seems 
Id  nnderstand  his  business  magnificently. 


L 


1 
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Lanohkinrich 

Yes^  minin'  girls  an'  that  sort  o'  things  that's 
what.  An'  then  beatin'  his  hat  around  their 
heads  an'  sayin':  Out  with  the  low  strumpet! 
That's  what  they  is  all  of  a  sudden  when  it's  he 
that  made  'em  what  they  is!  —  Oh,  an'  then  he'i 
a  great  friend  o'  Wehrhahn's  an'  grunts  out  like 
a  swine  in  public  meetin's:  There  ain't  no  more 
morality  these  days  .  .  .  an'  there  ought  to  be 
laws  against  such  doin's  .  .  .  an'  so  im,  an'  so 
on  •  •  .  an'  if  you'd  like  to  go  to  churchy  there 
the  old  rotten  sinner  sits  an'  turns  up  his  eyes. 
[A  distant  ringing  of  church  hells  is  heard.^  Lis- 
ten to  that!  The  sparrow  is  singin'. —  I  always 
calls  that  the  sparrow'^  Doctor.  I  always  says:  the 
sparrow  sings.  I  mean  when  them  bells  is  ringin'. 
An'  ain't  I  right  that  it's  the  sparrow  that  sings? 
'Cause  since  Wehrhahn  got  that  bird  in  his  button- 
hole them  bells  has  begun  to  ring.  An'  if  the 
bells  didn't  go  an'  ring^  why  he  wouldn't  have  no 
decoration  neither. 

£db  comes  in  grinning  and  carrying  three  steint 

of  beer, 

£db 
Oho^  listen  there^  the  sparrow  is  singin'. 

Lanoheinrich 

Well,  you  see,  he  don't  call  it  nothin'  else  no 
more.  [Each  of  the  three  holds  a  stein.  Thejf 
knock  them  together,]  Your  health!  An'  welcome 
back  to  the  old  country!  [They  drink.]  That's  a 
fine  evenin'  this  mornin'.  I'd  like  to  see  this  night 
by  day. 
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Now  I'm  goiii'  to  Masj}lieqiie  a  bit.  I'm  not  op- 
posed to  till'  building  of  ctiurclies  at  all. 

An'  I  oin't  neither.  People  gets  work!  I 
didn't  get  any  this  time,  though.  An'  even  if 
there's  a  little  trouble  now  an'  then.  Pastor  Fri- 
dcrici  an'  a  bit  o'  nonsense  with  coloured  windows 
«n'  oltar  cloths  —  thnt  don't  do  no  harm.  Peo- 
ple has  to  have  a  little. 

Dr.  Boxeh 
Yes,  those  people  are  entitled  to  cultivate  their 
own  pleasures.     And  then,  Langheinrich,  a  higher 
principle  lias  to  be  represented  aonieliow. 

Lanohbinrich 
Sore,  an'  it  brings  people  out  here  too.  you  e'n 
believe  me.     Buildin'   lots  has   gone  up  consider- 
able. 


That's  so.  An'  there  was  a  man  onct  that 
didn't  have  no  roof  over  his  head  .  .  .  No,  that 
ain't  the  wav  to  begin  what  I  want  to  say. —  I 
was  onct  out  on  the  heath  — far  out  All  of  a 
sudden:  what  d'you  think  I  heard.  Doctor!  I 
beard  a  dickens  of  a  screechin'. —  I  goes  up  to  it. 
Crows!  Yes,  air.  There  wns  a  feller  hangin' 
fa  up  in  a  pine  tree  —  tailor's  journeyman  from 
Lover  in  Berkenhnick:  he  hanged  hiaself  on  ae- 
I  count  o'  starvation  —  hanged  hisself  higli  up. — 
^Tes,  there's  always  got  to  be  aonaetliin'  higher! 
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[While  they  -finish  drinking  their  beer  ike 
long-drawn  cries  of  pain  of  a  man's  tfoiee 
are  heard  from  some  distance.  The 
wind  has  risen  considerably. 

Dr.  Boxer 
What  is  that? 

£de 
Rauchhaupt     Nothin'  to  worry  about. 

Langhbinrich 

Sounds  kind  o'  gruesome^  don't  it?  'Tain*t 
nothin'  very  lovely  neither.  When  that  feller's 
pains  in  his  leg  gets  hold  o'  him  an'  he  roars  out 
that  way  o'  nights  —  that  goes  right  ttrough  an' 
through  any  one.  No,  before  I'd  stand  pain  like 
that  I'd  go  an'  put  a  bullet  through  my  head. 

£de 

Gee-rusalem!  That's  a  wind  again.  Look  out, 
Doctor,  that  your  hat  don't  fly  away. 

A  hat  is  whirled  by  the  wind  along  the  street. 
Schmarowski,  hailess,  a  roll  of  paper  in  hU 
hand,  runs  chasing  it, 

Ede 

Run  along,  sonny!  Right  on  there!  Show  ra 
what  you  c'n  do! 

Dr.  Boxer 

That  hat  is  tired  of  his  position:  wants  a  holi- 
day. 
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ScHMAROWBKl 
[Who   has    recovered    hit    hat,    furnn   ongrili/    to 


Db.  Boser.]   What  was  that  ' 
mark  you  vande  ju9t  m 


appropriate  rc- 


Schmarowski ! 


Dr.  Boxer 
an  csccUent  runner. 

ScHUAKonaKi 


HctlMAROWSKI 


Much    pleased.—  Now    I'd    like    to    ask    jou    i 
question.      Do  you  know  what  a  fathead  is? 


SCHMARDWBRI 

Yon  don't?     Neither  do   I.     But  now  tell  rac: 
you  know  irhat  a  tchUmihl  is,  I  suppose. 

Lanohsinrich 

Nothin'  broke  loose  here  ?     What's  all  this  about? 

Easy    now,    cas}' !     Howdy    do,    Mr.    Schraarow- 

aki?     How  are  you?     Have  you  come  to  visit  your 


I 
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SCHMAROWSKI 

I  liave  business  here !  —  And  before  I  forget  it, 
I  should  like  to  say:  Have  the  goodness  to  be 
more  careful. 

Dr.  Boxer 
Who  is  this  amusing  gentleman^  Lang^einrich? 

£de 
That's  Mrs.  Wolff's  son-in-law. 

ScHMAROWSKI 

I'll  have  no  dealings  with  you  at  alL 

£de 
Naw,  you  better  not. 

ScHMAROWSKI 

Not  with  you! — [Turning  to  Dr.  Boxer.] 
But  if  you  don't  know  who  I  am^  you  can  get  in- 
formation from  Baron  von  Wehrhahn^  the  Right 
Reverend  Bishop^  the  Baroness  Bielschewski  and 
the  Countess  Strach. 

Dr.  Boxer 

You  want  me  to  go  around  and  get  information 
from  all  those  people? 

ScHMAROWSKI 

That's  what  you're  to  do  —  just  that  an'  noth- 
ing else.  Then  maybe  you  can  be  more  careful  in 
future  an'  look  people  over  before  you  talk. 
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Lamohbinrich 
What's  gotten  into  you  to-day?     You're  ao  dam' 
touihy ! 

ScHMAROWBKt 

[To  V>H.  Box£B,  who  hat  glanced  at  Eoe  and 
Langheinrich  alternaleli/  tvilk  terene  laughter.] 
You  just  be  so  good  an'  bf  more  careful:  we 
ain't  Bo  soft.  We  don't  take  jokea  so  easy,  eape- 
cialiy  not  from  Uie  race  to  which  you  .  .  . 

Lanqheinrich 
Hold    on,    Mr.    Schmarowski !     That's    enough ! 
Nothin'    like    that    here.     That's    enough    an'    too 
much,  Mr.  Schmarowaki.     You  juat  see  about  get- 
tin'  along  on  your  way  now. 

ScMUAHOWSKl 

Do  Tou  know  where  I  am  going  straight  from 


Lanoheinricii 

You  c'n  go  straight  ahe.id  to  the  Lord  hiaaelf! 

You  c'n  go  where  you  want  to,  Schmarowaki ;  only, 

don't  be  keepin'  me  from  my  work.     We  ain't  got 

no  time  to  loae  here !  —  Ede,  put  that  axle  in ! 

Schmarowski  exit,  enraged. 
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Dr.  Boxer 

So  that  was  Mr.  Schmarowski,  the  envied  pillar 
of  the  church?     Why^  he's  a  poisonous  little  de?il! 

Langheinricii 

Yes,  you're  right  there !  Pois'nous  is  what  he 
is.  So  you  didn't  know  him.  Dr.  Boxer?  Well, 
then  you've  seen  him  now  —  nothin'  but  a  little, 
sly,  venomous  pup!  But  you  ought  to  go  an' 
watch  him  when  he  gets  in  with  that  pious  crowd. 
Then  he  lets  his  ears  hang,  so  'umble  his  own 
mother  wouldn't  hardly  know  him,  like  as  if  be 
was  sayin':  I  ain't  goin'  to  live  more'n  two  wecb 
at  most  an'  then  I'm  goin'  to  heaven  to  be  with 
Jesus.  Yes!  Likely!  There's  another  place 
where  he's  goin*.  But  that  won't  be  soon.  He 
ain't  thinkin'  of  it  much  yet  An'  in  the  mean- 
time he  rolls  his  eyes  upward  'cause  somethin' 
might  be  hangin'  round  that  he  c'n  make  a  profit 
on. 

£de 

Well,  you  c'n  look  out  now !  You  ain't  goin'  to 
get  no  work  on  the  new  institution. 

Lanoheinrich 

« 

I  know  that.  Can't  be  helped.  Things  is  as 
they  is.  Can't  hold  my  tongue  at  things  like  thai 
I  won't  learn  that  in  a  lifetime. 

Dr.  Boxer 
Have  you  many  of  that  kind  hereabouts  now? 
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Lanohki 

RIC 

H 

>,  s 

.     Enough  to  last 

for 

the 

winter. 

CHt 

AUPT 

hat  come  out 

of 

he  little  gate. 

He 

fac 

■s  the 

Kind,  >hade»  his 

eyes 

with  his 

hand 

and 

prer 

around. 
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Rauchhaopt 
Lo(d  A'mighty!     Well,  well!     Things  is  goin' 
the    queerest  way  to-day!     When   is   they  comin' 
back  —  them  Fielitzes? 

Lanbheinkich 
That    ain't    goin'    to    be    so    very    soon    to-day. 
They've  gone  to  buy  a  seven-day  clock,  a  regula- 
tor.    What  are  you  upset  about  to-day  ? 

Rauchhaupt 

Wha'  ?     Fielitz    goin'    to    buy    that    kind   of    a 

clodc  ?     I    don't    believe    's    he    c'n    survive    that. 

[Calls.]   GuBtav! 

Lanoheinrich 
Ain't  be  come  back  ytt?     1  guess  he's  listenin' 
to  the  bells.     You  know  how  he  sits  an'  listens 
when  they  ring. 

■  Rauchhaupt 

■  I    don't   know.     Things   is    goin'   queer   to-day. 

'Mrs.  Fielitz  sent  for  him  to  corae  over.  Horse- 
radish seed  is  what  ahe  said  she  wanted.  An'  then 
she  goes  an'  leaves  for  the  city. 

[Exit,  shaking  hit  head. 
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£0E 


They  been  stalkln'  about  since  four  o'clock  in 
the  momin'.  Up  an'  down  they  went  with  theit 
bull's-eye  lantern.  1  don't  believe  they  irent  to  W 
at  all. 

Lanoheinrich 
Well,  if   Ficlitz   lias   gone  to  buy  a  clock  jon 
can't  expect  him  to  cat  or  drink  or  sleep. 

Hauchhadpt 
[Behind  the  fence.']   Gustav! 

Dr.  Boxkb 
The  boy  is  coming  now,  running  along. 

Langhein'rich 
That's  right.     Kauchhaupt!     Here's  Gustav! 
GuBTAV  comet  prancing  up,   highlg    excilrd,  pi- 
liculating   violently.     He  points   in   the  direc- 
tion from  tvhich  he  hat  come. 


Is  that  there  a  war  dance  yon're  trrin'  to  per- 
form? Looks  like  the  cannibals'  goin's  on.  1 
belitve  that  brat  feeds  on  human  flesh. 


Lakoueinrich 
i'  run  to  your  fatter. 


^m^^^^^^^Hi^^^i  ^^^^^1 

^■^^^^H^BlH^H  ^^^^^1 
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Lanoheinbich 

Get  along  with  your  Iiorse-radiBli. 

GuBTAT  gesticulaiing,  puU  hit  hollow  ha 
mouth    and    toots    in    imitation   of   a 
Laughter. 

nd  to  hit 
trumpet. 

Edb 

Where's  the  fire,  you  litUe  firebrand? 

Langheinkich 

Edc,  catch  hold  o"  him! 

EUB 

All   right.    [He    trie*    to   creep   up    to 

The    latter   obtcrres    this,   givet    a    loud 

Gustat. 

oot   and. 

it  ill    tooling,    hurriet    away,    dropping    a 
matchet  at  he  does  to.]   Hallo! 

box   of 

1                                           LiNOHEINRlCH 

;     Whafs  that? 

Edk 

Just  what  I  need. 

Lanoheinbich 

What? 

Ede 

Safet^B !     A  whole  box  full. 

Mbi.  Schuijie  comet  nihing  dotr-n  the 

ilairt.                          ^ 

Mb8.  Scholze 

^M 

Mr.  Langheinrich ! 

^ 

67i 

^^^1 
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Lanoheinbich 

^H 

Well,  what? 

^^1 

Mas.  ScHCLM 

^^1 

Mr. 

Langheinrich ! 

Lamqhkinrich 

■ 

Here  I  is! 

Mrs.  Schulzb 

^^1 

Its 

.  .  .  over  ftt  .  .  .    ^^H 

Langheinrich 

^H 

Anything  about  the  missis  ? 

Mrs.  ScHOtzi 

No, 

at  Fielitses'. 

Is    that    so?     Nothin-    about    ray   irife?     Wdl, 
then, —  [he  thakes   ftfr] — just   slop  to  get  yom 
breath.     Things  is  os  they  is.     I'm  prepared  for 
anythin' — life  an'  death.     J   gotU  aland  it. 

Mrs.  SCHUI.ZII 

The 

engine! 

Langheinb.ch 

What   kind    o'    talk    is    that? 
with  you? 

Anythin'   wrong 

Mrs.  ScHULSOt 

No; 

it's  bumin" ! 

.. 

1 

^ 

^B^^^^l^^l 
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Langheinbich 

Co  an'  blow  it  out  then  !  —  Wliere  ia 

it  burnin"! 

Mrs.  Schulze 

At  the  Fielitzcs' ! 

Langheinricm 

Good  Lord!     That  ain't  possible! 
[He   drops    Ike    iron    file    and 
^hich  he  hai  been  holding. 

some    noils 

Ede 
Where's  the  fire? 

Mas.    SCHVLZE 

At  Fielitzes' ;  the  flame  is  comin'  out 
light. 

Db.  Boskh 

o'  the  sky- 

[Hat    stepped    fortpard.]    Confound 
it's    smoky!     Come    here!     You    can 
from  here. 

it  all.   but 
ee    it    weU 

Ede 

[AUo  ataret  in   the  direclion  of  the  fire.     Hi» 
ettpretsion    shotvt    that    a   complete    understanding 
of  the   liluation    has   come   to   him,   mhich   he  ex- 
presses by  a  conscious  ivhistling.]   There  ain't  no 
irords  for  this;  I  just  gotta  whistle. 

Lanqheinrich 

Ede!     Run     over    to     Scheibler'a! 
the  horses  for  the  engine  !     That  smoke 
thick  over  the  gable. 

Run!     Get 
s  comin'  up 

4 
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[lie  rut  he  t  into  the  tmiihg,  thrOTC*  hit 
apron  atide,  putt  on  a  fireman't  helmet, 
bell.  etc. 

Mrs.  Sciiulze 
An'  nobody  at  Iimdc  there,  goodness  gracious! 

Dr.  Boxer 
That's  the  lucky  part  of  it,  after  all. 
The  roaring  of  the  fire  alarm  trumpet   it  heard. 

Mrs,  SCBUI.ZB 
You  hear,  Doctor.'     They're  tootin'  already.' 

Langheinrich 
[Reappeart  in  hit  fireman't  uniform.]  You  grt 
out  o'  the  way  here,  old  lady.  Go  an'  attend  to 
tilings  upstairs.  Notliin'  to  be  done  here  with  « 
syringe.  You  go  up  to  my  wife.  Hold  on! 
We  gotta  have  the  key  to  the  engine  house.  The 
devil  j 

Mrs.  Scholze  withdraret  into  the  haute.  Hacch- 
hacpt's  head  reappears  on  the  other  tide  of 
the   fence. 

Rauchhacpt 

My,  but  there's  a  smell  o*  bumin'  in  the  air. 


mells  that  way.     There's  a  fire  at  tlie 
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Hauchhaupt 
The  devil!     I  didn't  know  notliin'  about  that! 


That's  all  right,  old  i 
stahle  onct? 


Wasn't  you  a  con- 
[He  ruthct  away. 


A     fourteen-year-old     bog     comet     madly     harry- 
ing up. 


ITo  Dh.  Boxer.]    Master!     The  key  to  the  en- 
gine house!     They  can't  get  in  to  the  engine. 

Db.  Boxkr 
I'm  not  the  fireman!     Just  keep  cool! 

The  Boy 
They  wants  you  to  come  to  the  engine  right  off. 

Dr.  Boxbh 
You  didn't  hear  what  I  told  yoa. 

The  Bo7 
There's  a  fire ! 


Dr.  Boxer 
I    know    that.     The    engine 


master    has    left. 
He's  reached  the  engine  long  .igo. 


There's  a  fire.     Tliey  wants  you  to  come  down 
I   to  the  engine!  [He  rum  away. 
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Sacchhau'pt  appears  at  the  gale.     Two  Lrmi 
GlRLB  cling  to  his  rags. 

Rauchhaupt 
I'm    used  to  that!     It   don't   excite   me   a  bit! 
Mieze!     Lottie!     You  c'n  come  an'  see  somethin'. 
—  I  seen  hundreds  an'  hundreds  o'  fires. 

Dr.  Boxei^ 

[Takes  off  the  leathern  o|>ron.]   It's  a  very  ud 
thing  for  those  people,  though! 

Raochhadpt 
Everythin'  is  sad  in  this  here  world.  It's  all 
a  question  o'  how  ;ou  looks  at  it !  The  samt 
thing  that's  sad  c'n  be  mighty  cheerin".  Now 
there's  me:  I  raises  pineapples,  an'  my  hoihouse 
wall  .  .  ,  it's  right  up  against  Fielitiea'  back  wall 
Now  I  won't  have  to  ke«p  no  fire  goin'  for  thfse 


[  somewhat  Older  Giri.  also  comes  out  througk 
the  gale  and  nestles  close  up  to  Ihc  olKtri. 
Mrs.  Sciiulze  leans  out  from  the  tvindow  in 
the  gable. 

Mrs.  Schulzx 
[Addressing  someone  in  the  room  behind  her.] 
lissis.  vou  c'n  be  reel  quiet!     The  wind's  blowin' 
[She  disappear!- 


from  the  other  side. 


Rauchhaupt 
Did  you  see  that  there  old  witch 
knows    where    the    wind    comes 


rll] 
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from  all  that,  yeasir!  I  didn't  want  to  be  a  old 
bloodhound  right  along.  I  don't  mix  in  them 
things  no  more.  But  that  woman  —  she  could  be 
a  keen  one,  [A  fireman,  blowing  hit  horn  very  ex- 
citedly, wallet  bif.]  Go  it  eiisy,  August !  Patience! 
Look  out,  or  your  breeches  will   biist! 

The  Fireman 
lEnraged.'l   Aw,  shut  up!     Go  an'  hide  yourself 
in  the  holes  you're  always  diggin'.  [Exit. 

A  Fourth  and  a  Fifth  Girl,  aged  nine  and  ten 
yean  reipecHvely ,  join  the  old  man. 


[Laughing-I   That's  quite  a  fierce  fellow, 

Rauchhaupt 

Gussie,    NeUy,    gimme   your    hand. —  That's    all 

Dthin'  but  hurry.     That  feller  don't  know  what's 

'  I  this  world.     He's  blowin'  tlie  trumpet 

[of  Jericho,  Fm  thinkin',  or  maybe  even  the  trump 

'  Judgment  Day ! 

Dr.  Bomr 

I  don't  think   I  quite   take  your  meaning,  Mr. 
KAauchhaupt. 

Hacchhacpt 

Maybe    Mrs.    Wolff  was   only   tryin'   to   scorch 

iches.      AU  right.      Maybe,   for  nil  I  care,  'twas 

methin'  else-     But  if  Mrs.  Wolff  ever  puts  her 

land  to  Bomethin' —  there  ain't  very  much  left. 
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[Acin 


Dr.  Boxsr 

What  do  70a  mean  by  that? 

Rauchhaupt 

Oh^  I  was  just  thinkin*. 

[He  withdraws,  together  with  the  children. 

THE    CURTAIN    FALLS 


THE  THIRD  ACT 

The  court-room  of  Justice  von  Wkhbhahn.  A 
large,  tvhite-rvasked  room  level  mtth  the 
ground.  The  main  door  it  in  Ike  left  wall. 
Along  the  wall  to  the  right  it  the  large  offi- 
cial table  covered  with  books,  documents, 
etc.  Behind  it  stands  the  chair  of  the  jut- 
lice.  By  the  middle  nindon,  small  table  and 
chair  for  the  clerk  of  the  court.  In  the 
foreground,  right,  a  book  case  of  soft  wood, 
and  on  the  left  wall,  shelves  for  documents 
and  records,  A  small  door  in  the  back- 
ground.    Several  chairs. 

Glabenapp  sits  at  his  small  table.  The  Jdbtick'b 
chair  is  unoccupied. 

In  front  of  the  official  table  Dr.  Boxer,  Lano- 
HEiNRicH  in  hit  uniform  of  a  captain  of  the 
fire  brigade,  Ede  and  Three  Firemen  are 
xaiting.  They  are  engaged  in  a  rather  ex- 
cited conversation.  All  are  red  with  heat, 
itained  with  mud,  wet  and  sooli/. 

Mrs.  Schulze,  somewhat  pale,  is  resting  in  a 
chair  and  wailing  likewise.  She  is  in  a  very 
thoughtful  mood.  Repeatedly  she  takes  off 
her  headkerchief  and  puts  it  on  again  and  ar- 
ranges her  grey  hair. 
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The  aclioit  lakes  place  on 
the  fint  act,  five  hour. 

The  conversation  suddenly 

Justice  von  Wehrhaun 
degree    of  official 


i  dag  a*  that  of 


\leTs  betraying  a  Stgi 
He  cover*    kU  left 
ith  hit  left  hand  as  though  in  pain,  lil* 
down  behind  the  table,  takes  kU  hand  fnm 
hit  ege,  tehieh  tmilches  painfully,  and  brgiit- 

Wehrhahn 
Well,  what's  the  result  of  tliis  wretched  mess? 

LANOHEtNaiCH 
[Noticeably     tlimulated     by     exertion,     whittle j 
and  beer.]    I've  come  to  announce.  Baron,  Uiat  the 
whole  business  is  burned  down. 

'  Wehrhahh 

[Tkroreing  down  on  the  table  an  object  trkick 
he  has  brought  rrilh  him.  It  it  teen  to  be  a  photo- 
graph in  a  frame  of  deer  feet.^  That's  bceaoBe 
you're  all  onlj  half  awake !  You're  all  made  thai 
way.  You  (trowsc  around  and  do  nothing.  We're 
not  three  miles  distant  from  Berlin;  our  entire  ac- 
tivity should  have  a  difl'erent  air! 

Edb 
[Sofltg  la  Dr.   Boxer.]   The  fire  did  have  air 
enough,  eh? 


Laxgheixmch 


Your  honour  . 
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Wbhrhahn 
Never  mind.     I  know  all  .-ibout  it. 

[He  pullx  out  hU  handkerchief,  tiiipex  Ike 
perapiralion  from  hit  forehead  and  tap» 
hit   ege. 

Lanuheinhich 
Your  honour,  I'd  likt^  to  Iny  claim,  humbly,  to 
some  credit  .  .  ,  We  did  our  part  honestly.     Wc 
'was  an  the  spot  with  the  engine. 

Wehrhahn 
Tlien  get  a  better  engine! 

LANGHXlNaiCU 

But  if  you  can't  get  no  water! 

Wehrhahn 
You  managed  to  get  plenty  of  beer. 
Lanoheinrich 


£de 
Puttin'  out  a  fire  makes  you  thiraty! 
Wehrhahn 

That  seems  undoubtedly  to  have  been  the  case. 
—  GUaennpp.  will  you  come  and  look?  Some- 
thing flew  into  my  eye.  [Glabknapc  jump*  up  and 
i«r«(igo(e».]  I  had  just  examined  Mrs.  Sehulae 
when  the  north  gable  cjxved  in.  It  must  hnve  been 
A  spark  or  something  like  that. —  By  the  way, 
't  Mrs.  Schulze  been  here? 


I 
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Wkbrbabm  motion*  Aim  away.     GvAmtitn  li 

baek  amA  goet  optr  to  kU  table,     ^^H 

Wkhsbahk  ^^^I 

To  proceed,  then.  It  has  come  to  wy  eaw  ■  •  ■ 
Mrs.  Schulze  bas  mformed  me,  that  a  certain  iD" 
cident  took  place  ia  front  of  yoor  smithy.— It 
seems  that  tod  saw  that  worthless  boy  inniKili- 
ately  before  the  fiame  rose  and  that  he  had  a  bn 
of  matches.  How  is  it  now  with  this  atory  of  tt" 
matches ?     TcU  as  what  you  know! 

Lajighkinbich 
He  bad  a  box  o'  matchea.     That's  . 

Wkhroahn 
And  he  let  it  fall. 

Edk 
An'  I  picked  it  up.     Yessir. 


Me.  Same  person  you  see.  Here's  tile  hot- 
All  the  matches  ain't  there  no  more  'cause  I 
amoked  several  times  .  .  . 
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»   {_He  places  the  box  of  matches  on  the  ofj^- 
cial  table. 

Wehrhahn 

[Unpleasantly  impressed  by  Ede's  manner, 
takes  up  the  box  and  fixes  his  eyes  upon  him.^ 
You  helped  along  vigorously^  I  suppose? 

£de 
You  bet!     'Tain't  no  fun  otherwise. 

Wehrhahn 
I  meant  especially  in  the  consumption  of  beer. 

£de 
That's  what  I  thought  you  meant.     Yessir ! 

Wehrhahn 
You  seem  to  be  in  a  very  playful  mood. 

Ede 

Merry  an*  larky  —  that's  my  motto^  your  hon- 
our! 

Wehrhahn 

Delighted  to  hear  that,  I  must  say. —  Look 
here,  are  you  Dr.  Boxer? 

Dr.  Boxer 
Quite  right.     Dr.   Boxer. 


^^P^^^^^BH 
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Wekrhahn- 

[An  in 

&0  yon 
recognised 
tion    sh(^ 

are   he!     Aha!     I    would   hardly  bm 
^ou.     Your  mother  still  baa  the  little  no- 
hcre  .  .  .  Your    father    was    a — ei— 

Da.  BowB 

[t'oluntarilg    muundenlandiHg    hi 
father  was  in  the  resen-e  forces  and 
with  the  Iron  Cross  in  1870. 

m.]    Y«,  mr 
•raa  decorated 

Wkhhhahh 

Ah,  yes.     Of  course.     I    recaU.— Yonr  mother     I 
csme  running  to  my  office  recently  and  brought     | 
along  several   stones.     Her  kitchen   windows  had 
been  broken,  I  believe.     Mischievous  boys,  no  doubt 
I  invesHgated,  of  course.     I'm  told  you  want  to  srf- 
tle  down  here?  —  There's  a  very  good  physician 
here    now  —  formerly    of   the    army    staff  —  very 
capable.                                                                                  1 

Dr.  Boxn 

^ 

I  don't  doubt  that  for  a  mooKnt. 

^ 

Wehbharn 

To  be  quite  frank  —  as  things  arc  now  —  I  won- 
der whether  this  is   nn  appropriate  territo^^^U 

Dr.  Boira 

^^H 
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Wbhrhahn 
Nftturftlly.     So  can  we.     So  continue,  please.— 
What  was  it  that  you  obsen'ed,  Dr.  Boxer? 

Dr.  Boxer 
The  incident  of  the  matchea  certainly. 


The  incident 
Dutches. 


Wemrhahn 
of  the  horn  blowing  and  of  the 


Certainly. 

Wehrhahn 
Where  were  you  when  all  this  took  place? 

Db.  Boxeb 
I  stood  in  front  of  Langlicinrich's  SRUthy. 

Wehrhahn 
Did  you  have  any  particular  business  there?  — 
You  needn't  get  impatient  at  all.  1  understand 
that  it  doesn't  concern  nie  at  present.  Yoor  sym- 
pathetic affinity  for  the  working  classes  is  known 
us  from  of  old. —  Tlie  boy  will  be  arrested 
now.  I  imagine  tl;at  Constable  Tsch.ichc  has  cap- 
tured him.  At  all  events  —  is  on  his  trail.  He 
was  seen  in  Rahnsdorf  too.  Ple-'iae  call  in 
Sadowa .' 

[Glabenapp  wUhdfatnM  bg  the  rear  door. 


^ 
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Am  1  di; 


Db.    Bo3ER 

niased  now,  your  honour? 


Wehrhahn 
Extremely     sorry;      do.     Kindly     wait, —  Mrs. 
Schulze,  where  is  your  nupliew  keeping  himself  to- 
day?    I  haven't  seen  him  all  day  long.     Does  any 
one  know  where  Constable  Scbulie  is? 

Edk 

[Softlg.]    He  might  send  out  a  warrant  after 

Wehrhahn 

Doesn't  any  one  know  where  Conatnblc  SchuUe 

is?  — Hns  any  one  inteniewed   Mrs,   Fieliti?      Or 

hasn't   she    returned   from    Berlin   yet?  —  I   want 

cillor    Reinberg. —  [To 

eturning.l    Mr.  Sfhma~ 

n-lflw,  is  there  submit- 

The     news    should    be 


somebody  to  go  to  Ci 
Glasenapp,  who  it  jutt 
Towski,  Mrs.  Fielita's  soi 
ting  his  building-plans, 
broken  to  him  gently. 


Ede 
Sofllif    lo    Boxer    and    Lanoheinrich.]    Yes, 
o  he  don't  stumble  over  the  church  steeple. 


[Dh.    Boxer 

their  laughter  i 


[Observing  IM>,.]    Do. 
amusing?  —  I  doi 


ith  digtcully. 


:  that  strike  yon  as 
'   what   other   reason 


ttrmm      i 


^  to  laugh,  Langhcinrich.     When   peo- 
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pie  arc  bsKhrafkuig-  and  aaibitious  and  a  fright 
I3ce  this  coHKs  to  tfaoD  — «  visitaiioo  rrom  God 
•^we  niglit  {irapcrijr  caj:  God  protect  as  froni 
sach  things!  I  sec  Dothing  to  latigb  at. —  Did  yoa 
have  the  impmnon  .  .  .  did  the  boy  seem  to  yoa 
.  .  .  I  mean,  in  reference  to  this  affair  —  as  if 
things  were  not  qmie  right  with  him? 

Ede 
[So fit  If    to    Boxes    and    Lakgheinrich.]    We 
knows  where  he  ain't  quite  right! 


i^t 


Did  he  arouse  your  suspicion?  Ves  or  no? 
did  the  thought  actually  occur  to  you  that  he  i 
bare  itarted  the  fire? 


Dm.  Boxer 

No.     I  have  become  too  much  of  a  stranger  here. 
The  conditions  seem  to  overwhelm  me. 


In  what  reapfct? 

Dr.  Boxcr 
[With  assumed  leriousnras.']  I  have  returned 
from  a  very  narrow  life.  Out  on  the  oce.in  one 
becomes  accustomed  to  a  certain  nnrrowness  of 
outlook.  And  so,  as  I  said.  I  hardly  feel  capnble 
of  any  comment  for  the  present  and  must  ask  for 
the  necessary  consideration. 
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Wehrhaun 

We're  not  discussing  conditions.  The  thing 
that  lies  before  us  is  a  concrete  case.  For  in- 
stance :  whether  the  boy  tootled  or  not  —  what  has 
that  to  do  with  narrowness  or  breadth  of  outlook? 

Dr.  Boxer 

Quite  right.  I  haven't  been  able  to  get  a  gen- 
eral view  yet.  I  can't  so  suddenly  find  my  way 
again.  I  feel,  naturally,  the  importance,  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  conditions  here  at  home  and  that 
makes  me  feel  hesitant. 

Wehrhahn 

He  did  tootle  this  way,  through  his  hand,  didn't 
he?  You  heard  that  too,  didn't  you,  Langfaein- 
rich  ? 

Lanoheinrich 
Sure,  he  did  it  right  out  loud. 

£de 

When  a  feller  tootles  so  tootin'ly  that  you  c'n 
rightly  say  he's  tootlin',  then  you  c'n  hear  that 
there  tootlin'  tootin'ly. 

Wehrhahn 

[To  Lanoheinrich.]  Did  you  observe  any- 
thing else  that  aroused  your  suspicions?  I  mean, 
while  you  were  extinguishing  the  fire  ?  Were  there 
any  indications  that  pointed  in  another  direction, 
or  that  niiglit,  at  least,  point  in  another  direction? 
[Lanoheinrich  thinks  for  a  moment,  then  shakes 


IkU  head.}   You  didn't  gel  insiile  of  the  house>  did 
Ijroo? 

Lam  ohein  Bic  m 
I  jost  barely  glanced  into  the  room.     Then  tfae 
ceiling    came    crasbin'    down.     A    hair's    breadth 
sooner  an'  I'd  ha'  been  smothered. 

Wehsh>h.\ 

The  fire  waa  started  from  without.  Constable 
Tschacfae  is  quite  right  in  thnt  supi>Dsition- 
Probably  from  behind  where  the  goatsbed  is. 
That  would  also  be  in  agreement  with  your  evi- 
dence, Mrs,  Schulze!  You  saw  him  creep  around 
the  house.  Right  above  the  goatshed  there  is  a 
window  from  which,  aa  a  rule,  straw  was  sticking 
out.  I  myself  made  that  observation.  And  this 
window  gives  on  Rauehhaupt's  garden.  This  win- 
dow tempted  the  boy.  It  tempted  him  because 
he  had  it  daily  before  bis  eyes.  So  he  simply 
climbed  on  tlie  roof  of  the  shed  and  from  there 
reached  the  shy-ligbt.  Very  pleasant  neigbboor  to 
have  —  I  must  say  !  —  Who's  that  crossing  the 
Btreet  and  bowling  so? 


[Lookt   through   the   frindow.^    Shocmulccr    Fie- 
Jitz  and  Ilia  wife. 

Wbhrhahm 
Wliat?     Is  that  Mrs.  Fielitz  who  cocnes  Iiowling 
8o?     It's  enough  to  melt  the  heart  of  a  stone, 
Mrs.  Fielitz,  whose  loud,  convuliive  reeeping  hat 
been    audible    before    ike    appeared,    enter », 
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leaning  upon  the  Sexton  and  followed  by 
Her  Husband,  mho  carries  a  large,  new  clock 
carefully  in  his  arms.  Fislitz  and  His  Win 
are  both  in  their  Sunday  clothes. 

Wehrhahn 

Well,  heavens  and  earth,  Mrs.  Fielitz !  Trust  in 
the  Lord!  Our  trust  in  the  Lord  —  that's  the 
main  thing!  This  isn't  a  killing  matter. —  Get  s 
drink  of  brandy.  Nickel!  Go  over  and  ask  my 
wife  for  it.  Mrs.  Fielitz  has  got  to  be  brought 
to  her  senses  first. —  Do  me  a  favour,  Mrs.  Fie- 
litz, and  stop  your  outburst  of  tears.  I  can  fed 
for  you,  when  it  comes  to  that.  Quite  a  severe 
blow  of  fate.  Have  any  valuables  been  destroyed? 
[Mrs.  Fielitz  weeps  more  violently,]  Mrs.  Fie- 
litz! Mrs.  Fielitz!  Listen  to  me!  Please  listen 
to  what  I  say  to  you!  Kindly  don't  lose  your 
reason!  D'you  imderstand?  Don't  lose  your 
head !  You're  generally  a  sensible  woman. —  Well, 
if  you  won't,  you  won't. —  [Nickel,  mho  has  been 
gone  for  a  moment,  returns  with  a  brandy  bottle 
and  a  small  glass,]  — Give  her  the  brandy;  quick. 
—  I'll  address  myself  to  you,  Fielitz.  I  sec  that 
you're  quite  collected,  at  least.  That's  the  way 
a  man  ought  to  be,  you  understand.  In  any  situa- 
tion—  be  that  what  it  may.  So,  Fielitz,  you  give 
me  some  information!  I'll  put  the  same  ques- 
tion to  you  first:  Have  any  valuables  been  de- 
stroyed ? 

Fielitz 

[He  is  only  partially  successful  in  restraining 
the  convulsive  sobs  that  attack  him  mhUe  he 
speaks.]  Yes.     Six  bills  .  .  .  banknotes! 
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Wei 


[AIIN 


Well,  I'll  be  blcssi^d!  Is  Uiat  Iruc?  And,  of 
course,  you  don't  even  know  the  numbers!  My 
gracious,  but  you're  careless  people !  One  ought 
to  think,  of  sueli  tilings!  But  that  does  no  good 
Ficlitz,  do  you  hear  me!  One  ought  to  take 
some  thought. —  Now  be's  beginning  to  howl  too! 
Do  you  understand  tne  ?  Tlie  place  for  ready 
money  is  a  bank!  And  anyhow  —  the  whole  busi- 
!  One  doesn't  leave  one's  property  alone  like 
that!  One  shouldn't  leave  it  quite  unprotected, 
especially  with  such  a  crowd  in  the  neighbourhood 
as  we  have  here  1 

FlELITZ 

I  .  .  .  aw  .  .  .  who'd  ha'  thought  o'  aach  a 
thing,  your  honour  ? 

Weiirmahn 
Why  don't  you  lay  that  clock  down  ? 

FlEUTZ 

I'm  a  peaceable  man,  your  honour.  I  —  I  —  I 
—  I  —  Oh,  Lordy,  Lordy  I  I  ci.n't  tell  you  noth- 
in',  Iiow  that  there  thing  happened. —  I'm  on  good 
terms  with  people;  1  don't  quarrel  with  nobody 
...  I  has  made  mist-nkes  in  my  life.  That  hap- 
pens when  a  man  ain't  got  no  good  companions. 
But  that  people  should  go  an'  treat  me  this  way! 
No,  I  ain't  never  deserved  that. 

Mm.  FiELiTZ 
^Weeping.^    Fielitz,    what    has    I    always    been 
telUn'  you?     Who's  right  r  ----- 


w,  eh?     Tell  me  that: 
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who's  right  now?     Vou  didn't  make  no  enemies  on 
our  account.      Them's  very  diffefent  stories  — them 
is.     An'  I  gueaa  Mr-  von  VVelirhahn  knows  ; 
thin'  about  that! 


That  there,  that 


Aw,  mother,  keep   i 
inj  dooty. 

[Edb,  half  serioutlif,  half  in  jest,  maket  a 
threatening      gesture      behind      " 
Wehruahn  observes  this. 

WXURHAHN 

IxxJt  here,  you  there!     What's  that   yon    did? 
Yoa  stood  behind  Fielitz  and  shook  your  list  over 


It   IM^^ 


Maybe    I'm 
rightly  know. 


the    cheat,    but    I    don't 


Wk 


Listen:  I'll  tell  you  something.  The  plac 
insane  people  is  the  asyluui.  But  if  you  bebare 
with  any  more  impudence,  you'll  first  be  taken  to 
gaol !  —  I  didn't  understand  you  quite  rightly, 
Mrs.  Fielitz.  You  insinuated  something  just  now. 
Have  you  any  suspicions  in  that  direction  ?  I 
don't  care  to  express  myself  more  clearly-  But 
do  you  suspect  a  - —  how  shall  I  express  it  —  an 
net  of,  so  to  spenk,  politicnl  reprisal  ?  In  that 
case  you  must  be  absolutely  open.  We  shall  then 
certainly  get  to  the  bottom  of  it. 


I 
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Mhs.  Fielitz 
\o,  no,  no!  I  ain't  got  no  suspicion.  I'd 
rather  go  an'  beg  on  the  public  roads.  1  don't 
want  to  accuse  no  humiiu  being.  I  don't  know. 
I  can't  mrtke  notliin"  of  it  at  a!l.  That's  what  I 
says  again  an'  again.  I  don't  know  nothin'. — 
Everythln'  was  locked  up.  We  went  away.  The 
kitchen  fire  wns  out ;  the  top  o'  the  oven  was  cold. 
Well,  how  did  it  happen?  I  can't  understand  it, 
nohow.  I  don't  know.  But  you  see,  that  a  feller 
like  that  there  feller  c'n  sit  here  an'  make  in- 
sincrations  —  that  does  hurt  a  body  right  to  the 
soul! 

Wehrhahn 
Don't  permit  that  to  make  any  impression  on 
you!  Where  would  any  of  us  be,  if  we  let  such 
things  affect  us.*  Any  one  who  goes  to  church 
nowadays  has  the  whole  world  hooting  him.  You 
just  stick  to  me.  [He  rttmmngei  among  the  papers 
on  hit  table.]  Fy  the  way,  I  succeeded  in  saving 
something  here  —  a  picture  of  your  late  husband. 
At  least,  I  believe  that  that's  what  it  is.  Jt  was 
framed  in  deer's  feet.  [He  finds  the  picture  and 
handt  it  to  Mbb.  Fielitz.]    Here! 


Mas. 

Fie  LI 

TZ    lakes 
1  hand  n- 

Ike 
i/h  n 

sn-ifl   n. 

graspt 

folion   an 

Wbhh- 
d  kisie* 

it 

;,  meeping. 

[Audibly.]    Has    anybody    maybe    got    a    bit 
Sponge    in    his    pocket,    'cause,    you    see,    stockir 
don't  absorb  so  much  water. 
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Moke  a  note  of  that  fellow,  Glasenapp !     Out 
with  him!     At  once!     You  are  to  withdraw! 
Edk  mlhdraiBt  tvith  abturd  getiuret  of  tu*  flnw 
and  leg*.     Suppretted  laughter. 

Weiirhahn 

I'm  really  very  much  surprised  at  you,  Lang- 
heinrich.  That  fellow  has  a  regular  felon's  face- 
One  of  those  knife  ruffiiins;  a  regular  soeialist 
He's  been  in  gaol  several  times  on  account  of  street 
brawls.  And  tliat's  the  kind  of  a  man  that  yoa 
take  into  your  shop  and  home. 

Lanoheinrich 
All  that  don't  concern  me.  vour  honour.     I  don't 


1  politics. 

Wehbuahn 
Oh,  is  that  so?     We  can  afford  to  wait  and  set. 

Lanqheinrich 
If  a  feller  goes  an'  does  his  work  all  right  .  .  - 


Nonsense!     Mere  twaddle!     Let  any  one  tell  n 
with  whom  he  associates  and  T  will  tell  him  wt 


The  murmuring  and  chatlering  of  a  crowd  i 
heard.  ConttabU  Sciiulze  enten  in  full  urn 
for 
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Where  have  you  been  all  day? 


[Utierlff      ditconceried       for      tame      momentt. 
Then:}   We  nabbt-d  the  boy,  your  honour. 

U'ehrhahn 
Is  that  so?     WIio  did  it?  

ScHULZB 

Me  and  Tschache, 

Wbhrhahn 
Where? 


Right  near  here,  by  the  charcli. 

Glasenapp 
He  always  sits  there  and  listens  to  the  bells. 

WZHRHAHN 

Why  didn't  you   tell  ua  that  before?     Did  he 
y  to  escape?     Did  he  run  from  you? 


He  sat  in  the  diteh  an'  didn't  notice  ns. 
rschache  could  ride  close  up  to  him.  An'  then  we 
[ot  him  by  the  scruif  an'  had  him  tight. 

[He  ttept  bark  and  graspx  GrsT.w,  whom 
TscHACiiE  u  leading  in.  Mcmberi  of 
the   crowd  preii  forward. 


L 
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Wekbhahn 
H-m!     At   all   events    he    is    here.     I'm    rather 
sorry,  1  must  say.     He's  the  son  of  a  former  Prus- 
sian   constable  .  .  .  Has    nny    one    informed   old 
Rauchhaupt?     Somebody  had  better  go  for  him. 


I'm   takin'  care  of   a  sick  person,   your   honour- 
Maybe  I  might  be  able  to  get  off  now? 


We: 

Prepare  tlie  record,  Glasenapp.  No,  Mr*. 
Schuize,  you'll  have  to  remain  here  for  the  pres- 
ent. The  matter  will  be  finished  soon  enough.— 
So  let  us  prepore  the  record  ,  .  . 

[He  leant  back  in  kh  chair  and  itarei  ni 
the  ceiling  as  if  callectiitg  hit  thougkti 
for  the  purpose  of  dictating, 

Lanoheinrich 
{Sofily  to  Dr.  Boxer.]  Look,  at  Mrs.  Fielits, 
will  you.  Doctor?  Eh.'  Ain't  she  grown  yellow 
as  a  lemon  peel? — If  only  that  thing  don't  go 
crooked,  I  tell  you.  [He  showt  to  Dr.  Boseh,  n'io 
rvariia  him  off  with  a  gesture,  something  stcrellg 
in  Aw  hollow  hand.]  D'you  want  to  see  sometbin'? 
Eh?     That's  a  fuse,  that's  what 

Dr.  Boxer 

[Softli/.']   Where  did  you  get  that  from? 
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Langheinricb 
It  ain't  me  that  knows !  Tlint  mig 
from  anywhere  in  the  world.  It  might  c 
from  Fielitz's  cellar.  Yessir.  Maybe  you  don't 
believe  that?  An'  if  I  wanted  to  be  nasty,  Doc- 
tor ..  . 

Wkhrmamn 
Private  conversation  is  not  permitted  here. 


[Tu/n    at     Lanoheinricii's    tlreve    and     atkt 
aoftlyi]  Didn't  you  meet  Leontine  to-day?    Where 


Langheinrioi 
[With  a  triumphant  glance  at  Scuulze.]   Over 
In  Woltersdorf. 

Wehbhahn 
Weil,  then,  Glaaenapp  .  .  .  This  is  ,-i  horrible 
state  of  affairs  —  the  seventh  conflagration  this 
Aahunn.  And  these  people  pretend  to  constitute 
a  civilised  society  1  Tliese  tirebriinds  pretend  to 
be  Christians.  One  need  merely  step  out  on  one's 
b&Icony  to  see  the  reflection  of  a  Are  somewhere 
in  the  heavens.  Now  and  then  in  clear  nights  I 
have  counted  the  reflections  of  as  many  ns  five. 
Contempt  of  judges  and  laws  —  Ihnfs  what  it  is! 
And  that  has  taken  such  hold  of  these  scoundrels 
that  arson  has  become  a  kind  of  diversion. —  But 
they  had  better  go  slow.  Just  a  little  patience, 
ladies  and  gentlemen !  We  know  the  tracks  1 
We  are  on  the  right  scent!     And  the  people  in 
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question  will  have  a  terrible  awakening  when, 
quite  suddenly,  discovery  and  retribution  couk 
upon  them.  Any  one  who  is  at  all  versed  in  the 
procedure  of  criminal  justice  knows  that  it  goes 
ahead  slowly  and  snrely  and  finally  lays  hold 
npon  the  guilty. —  But  as  Commissioner  von 
Stoeekel  quite  rightly  observed:  The  whole  moral 
downfall  of  our  time,  its  actual  return  to  savagery 
is  a  consequence  of  the  lack  of  religion !  Edu- 
cated people  do  not  hesitate  to  undennine  the  di- 
vine foundations  upon  which  the  structorc  of  sal- 
vation rests. —  But.  thank  Cod,  we're  always  to 
be  found  at  our  place!  We  are,  so  to  speak,  al- 
ways on  our  watch-tower!  —  And,  I  tell  you,  boy: 
There  is  a  God!  Do  you  understand?  There  is 
ft  God  in  Heaven  from  whom  no  evil  deed  remains 
bidden.  Brotherly  lore!  Christian  spirit!  What 
your  kind  needs  is  to  have  your  breeches  drawn 
tight  and  your  behind  flogged!  I'd  make  you  sick 
of  playing  with  fires,  you  infamous  little  scamp! 
—  Yes,  Dr.  Boser,  that  is  exactly  my  conviction. 
Vou  can  shrug  your  shoulders  all  you  please ; 
that  doesn't  disturb  me  in  the  slightest  degree. 
You  can  even  take  up  your  pen  and  raise  the  cry 
of  cruelty  and  onfeelingness  in  the  public  prints ! 
Flogging !  Christian  discipline  —  that's  what  'u 
ueeded,  and  no  sentimental  slopping  around!  You 
understand ! 


Gu»T»v 

[Ha*  become  more  and  more  excited  bg  the  rit- 
img  entkutiatm  of  the  ipeaker.  At  the  end  of 
Wehbhaiim's  oratorical  effort  he  can  rettrain 
himttlf  no  longer  and  breakt  out  in  a  loudi  de- 
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tpiipetg  exact  imitation  of  an  a»»'i  bray.^   I!  a! 
.!  al     I!  s!  a!  a!  [General  embarrattment. 


\_AUo  embarraited-l   Vfitat  does  that  mean? 

Glasen&pp 
I  really  don't  know. 

Lanckeikrich 
That's  Guatav's  art,  your  honour.     He'a  famous 
for  imitatin'  animals'  voices. 

Wkhrhahn 

la   that   so?     And  what   animal  was   this   anp- 
'  to  be? 


4 


Lanoheinbich 
guess  a  lion,  all  right. —        [General  laughter. 

Wehrhahn  thrugM  h'u  ahouldert,  laugh*  jeeringly 
and  goes  to  his  seat.  Silence.  Then  re- 
newed laughter. 

Wehhhahn 
I  must  request  stlenec.  This  is  no  place  for 
laaghter.'  We  are  not  indulging  in  horse-play  for 
your  benefit.  We  are  not  trying  to  amuse  any 
one.  The  things  we  are  discussing  here  are  of  a 
deadly  seriousness.     This  isn't  a  circus. 

Xauchhaupt   entert   and   ttares   helpleiilg   about 
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Mrs.  Fieutz 


[Tugs  at  the  coat  of  Schulze,  who  ttaittU  tuv 
her  but  with  hit  back  turned.  lie  face*  ker  a»i 
the  aslct  tpith  a  sorrowful  exprettion.j  Did  Jon  KC 
my   girl   to-day? 


SCHULZ 

nadi  and  turn*  back 
Mrs.  Fislitz 

agf,in. 

[As   before] 

You  did  see  Leontinc  this 

tnom- 

ing? 

SCHULZB 

nodt   again   and   turn* 
Mrs.  FiKUTZ 

anas 

[Repeating  the  action.]  An"  where  did  yo 

mert 

ScH(It.XC 

[Almott  mthomt  moving  ku  Up*.] 
beyond  Woltendorf. 

It  was  over 

[To  Ljuvobxixuch.]   niiat's  the  matter  bere? 
What's  all  this  here  aboni? 


[Ohrrrtr*    RACCnHArPT-]     You    are 
Pmssian  cotutable? 


[S«mg    fmM    to    kemr    ilu    fKfVticni.]     S»t. 
Schnlse.  wlnt's  all  this  for? 
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SCHCLZE 

His  honour  axed  you  somethin'.  I  cnn't  go  an" 
give  you  no  information.  That's  against  orders. 
If  you'd  only  hn'  kept  a  better  watch  on  that  there 
boy!      1  preached  to  you  about  that  often  enough. 

RSUCHHAUPT 

I  don't  know  what  you  been  preachin' !  You  ol' 
Uush  head!     Go  on  preachin'! 


I  begs  to  have  it  recorded  that  Rauchbaupt  in- 
mlted  me  officially. 

Rauchhaupt 
What?     'Cause  you're  such  a  old  idjit?     That'a 
the  reason  why  I  insults  you  officially.  .  .  . 


Man  alive!  Do  you  know  where  you  are?  Or 
have  you  just  dropped  here  out  of  the  clouds! 
Confound  it  all!     Stand  still!     Obey  orders! 


Here    I    is,   your    honour,    an'    I    humbly   an- 
nounces .  .  . 

Wehrhahn 

That  you  are  recalcitrant  and  disorderly!     Yon 

are  trying  to  get  into  trouble !     How  long  have  you 
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Ral'chhaupt  ^^H 

Eleren  ycArs.  ^^^| 

Wehbhahs 

In  addition  your  njemorr  is  probably  injured. 

And     anybow  —  yonr     whole     appearance !    The 

dcril!     To  think   of  a    former   constaUe  looking 

like  that  ...  I  thanght  I  knew  all  types! 

RjtDCHHADPT 

That's     'eanse     I     am  .  .  .  Yonll     kinJly    «i- 
cnae  .  .  . 

Wehbmahx 

Nothing  is   excused   here'     D'yoa    mulersUiid- 
You  actually  smell?     You  contaminate  the  aitl 


BArcUHACFT 

i'  but  the  smell  o'  esith 


Hone  dang! 


That  most  be  from  them  {uneapples.^ 

Webkhahx 
In  short:  make  haste  to  get  oat  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible; otherwise,  as  I  said   .  .  .  Ont!      Oat!     You 
have  probably  seen  now  what  b  taking  place  here, 
and  now  you  lure  nothing  farther  to  do. —  Here 
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are  the  papers.  Constable!     Take  tliem  rigbt 
the  court, 

[He  handt  the  papert  to  Schulze.  The 
ofjiceTt  clash  their  sabret,  grasp  Gubtav 
more  firmly  and  prepare  to  lead  him  out. 
Rabciihalpt  glares  about  in  helpless  and 
growing  terror. 

Dr.  Boxkr 
I  have  the  impression,  your  hononr,  that  this  boy 
I  really  a  patient     You  will  forgive  mc  for  ming- 
Bng  -  .  - 


The  boy's  a  imbecile  — -  clean  daft ! 

Mrs.  Schulze 
No,  no.  Doctor!  Oh,  no,  ilr.  Langheinrich, 
ihat  there  boy  knows  what  lie's  doin'.  I  had  a  hen 
onct  an'  she  went  on'  hatched  out  eleven  little 
diicks  and  he  goes  on'  takes  bricks  an'  kills  aeven 
Bf  'em. 

SCHULZE 

That's  right,  aunt.     An'  bow  nbout  that  other 
laineaa,  about  the  little  purse  what  he  stole? 

Mrs.  Sciiulze 
The  little  purse,  yes,  an'  what  was  in  it.     An' 
e  way  he  went  about  that  there  thing  .  .  .  no- 
body as  is  well  eould  ha'  done  it  more  clever. 

SCHULZE 

An'  then,  aunt,  the  shawl  .  .  . 


lit  over  " 
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Mbb.  Schclze 
Naw,   an'   then   that   tbere   pistol.     That  boy"! 
got  all  the  good  sense  he  needs.     I'm  a  old  ta' 
experienced  woman. 

Racchhal'pt 
What's  that  yon  is?  What?  A  olc  wit«h  with 
a  low,  lousy  tongue  in  her  head !  Yon  go  an' 
Bweep  in  front  o'  your  own  door  before  you  go 
an'  accuse  other  people.  If  somebody  was  to  go 
an'  watch  your  trade  —  takin'  care  o"  babies  tn' 
such  like  an'  seein'  to  it  that  there  ain't  no  short- 
age o'  angels  in  heaven  —  all  kinds  o'  things  might 
come  out  an'  you  wouldn't  know  bow  to  sec  or 
hear  no  more.— What's  this.?  What's  the  matter 
with  Gustav?  1  gotta  know  that  —  what  all  this 
here  is! 

Wkhshahn- 
Hold  yonr  tongue!    [To  Ihc  eonttable.]    Eigiit 
about  —  march ! 


JR 


Racchhauft 
Hold  on,  I  says!  Hold  on,  now!  Th^ 
way !  Things  like  that  ain't  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
tcr'!  I'm  the  father  o'  this  herr^  ehild!  What's 
be  done?  Vthat  do  people  think  he's  done? 
Gostar!  What  is  they  aeeusin'  you  of?  I  went 
thnwgh  Ibe  Schleswig-Hcd^ein  campaign;  I  wu 
nikder  fire  in  'sixty-sii ;  I  was  wounded  in  'seventy. 
Hcrc'a  my  leg  mn  here  is  my  scars.  I  served  the 
King  of  Pinnu  .  .  . 


ict  iii]        the  conflagration" 

Wehbmahn 
Those  are  old  stories  that  you're  tellii 


giig. 


C: 


Rauchhappt 

I     .  .  .  With  God  for  King  and  Fatherlimd !     But 

this  thing  here,  no,  sir;  I  can't  allow  that.     1  wants 

to  know  what  this  thing  here  with  Gustav  is  about ! 

Wehbhaiist 
Look  here,  my  man,  you  had  better  come  to  your 
senses !  I  have  told  you  that  onee  before.  In 
consideration  of  your  9er\-ice  to  the  state  I  have 
overlooked  several  things  as  it  is.  Well  now,  I'll 
do  one  thing  more.  Listen  to  me!  This  fine  lit- 
tle product  —  this  son  of  yours,  has  eommitted 
arson.  At  least,  he  is  under  the  very  strongest  sus- 
picion. Now  step  out  of  the  way  and  don't  inter- 
fere with  the  officers  in  the  performance  of  their 
duty.     Go  on,  Schulzc ! 

P  Rauchhappt 

F  Committed  arson?  That  there  bov?  Over 
there?  At  Fielitz's?  Gustav?  This  here  boy? 
This  here  little  feller?  O  Lordy!  But  that 
makes  me  laugh!  An'  that  they  ain't  all  laugbin' 
— -that's  the  funny  part.  Here,  Schulze,  don't 
you  go  in  for  no  foolishness !  I  wore  them  brass 
buttons  myself  onct !  — -  Howdy-do,  Mrs.  Fielits ! 
Wtll,  Fielitz,  how  ore  you?  Where  are  you  goin' 
>  bang  up  that  clock  o'  yours? 


Mb9.  Fie 


'   Now  he's  jet 


*  ^J 
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Haochhaupt 
Not  a  bit.  Why  should  I  be  jeerin'  at  you  any- 
how? It's  a  misfortune,  you  tliink!  Lord,  Lord, 
so  it  is!  Cats  die  around  in  sbcda  an'  the  birds 
they  falls  down  dead  to  the  earth.  No,  1  ain't 
jeerin'  at  you!  Anyhow:  I  ain't  scared  o'  many 
things.  I've  gone  for  some  tough  cuatonters  in  my 
time  —  fellers  that  none  o'  the  other  constables 
wanted  to  tackle  1  This  here  finger  is  bitten 
through.  Yesair !  But  before  I  tackles  any  one 
like  you  —  I'll  go  an'  hang  myself. 

Mrs.  Fielitz 
[Almoit  grey  in  the  face,  with  tre:fnbling  lipi, 
yet  tvitk  coniiderable  vehemence  and  energg.] 
What's  that  man  goin'  for  me  like  that  for? 
What  did  I  ever  do  to  him,  I'd  like  to  know!  Csn 
I  help  it  that  tbinga  has  turned  out  this  way.^  I 
ain't  seen  nothin'!  I  wasn't  there!  I  ain't  cart 
no  suspicions  on  no  one !  An'  if  they  went  an'  ar- 
rested that  boy  o'  yours  — - 1  didn't  know  no  more 
about  that  than  you ! 

'  Rauchhappt 
Woman  !     Woman  !     Look  at  me ! 

Mrs.  Fielitz 
Rot!  Stop  botherin'  me.  Leave  mc  in  pW 
an'  don't  go  showin'  off  that  way!  I  got  enougli 
trouble  to  go  through.  The  doctor  tells  a  pcrion 
not  to  get  eseited,  'cause  you  might  go  just  liJ^f 
that !  An'  a  man  like  you  .  .  .  We  don't  kno* 
where  to  lie  down!     We  don't  know  where  veK 
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goin'  to  sleep  to-night!     V 
I  70U  might  say,  half  dead  a 

Rauchhadpt 
Woman!     Woman!     Can  you  look  at  me? 

MrB.    FlELITZ 

Leave  me  alone  an'  go  where  you  belonga.  I 
I  don't  let  nobody  treat  me  like  that !  I  c'd  look 
at  you  all  right!  Why  not?  I  c'n  look  at  you 
three  days  an'  three  nighta  an'  see  nothin'  but  a 
donkey  before  me!  If  this  here  thing  is  put  off 
on  your  boy  uow,  whose  fault  is  it  mostly?  How 
did  you  go  an"  talk  about  the  boy?  You  says, 
says  you:  he  steals,  he  sets  fire  to  your  straw  shed 
—  an"  now  you're  surprised  that  things  turns  out 
this  way !  You  beat  this  here  poor  hoy  ...  he 
used  to  come  runnin'  over  to  me  with  so  many  blue 
spots  on  liis  body  that  there  wasn't  a  place  on  him 
that  wasn't  sore.  An'  now  you  acta  all  of  a  sud- 
den like  a  crazy  man ! 

Wehrhamn  hat  motioned  the  officert  fpho  grasp 
GosTAV  more  firmly  and  lead  him  loivard  the 
door.  Rauchhaupt  obiervea  thii  and  jumps 
with  lightning-like  rapidity  in  front  of  Gua- 
TAV,  placing  hi»  hands  on  the  lailer'a  thoul- 
den  and  holding  him  fast, 

Raitchhaitpt 
Can't  be  done !     I  can't  allow  that,  your  hon- 
our.    My  Gustav  ain't  no  criminal !      I  lived  along 
*ecl  quiet  all  to  myself  an'  now  I   got  into  this 
here  conspiracy.     There's  got  to  be  proofs  first  of 
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all!  [To  LiNOHEiNRicH.]  Could  it  ha'  been  he, 
d'you  tliink?  [Lanuheinrich  thrugi  hit  thotl- 
dert."]  Them's  all  a  crowd  o"  thieves  around  here 
—  that's  what  .  .  .  Gnstav,  don't  joo  cry!  They 
can't,  in  God's  name  —  they  can't  do  nothui'  to 
you  .  .  . 

Wehrhahn 
Hands  off!     Or  .  .  .  Hands  off! 

Rauchhscpt 
Your  honour,  I'll  take  my  oath  o'  office,  that'i 
what  I'll  take,  that  my  boy  here  is  innerccnt! 


Tempi 
trouble. 


poMali.     You're    getting    yoorself  into 
For  the  laat  time:  Hands  off! 


Rauchhaupt 
Then  I'd  rather  kill  him  right  here  cm  the  tpct, 

your  honour ! 

Wehbhahn 

[Slept  beliveen  and  teparatet  Racchhafpt 
from  his  *on.]  Move  on!  You're  not  to  touch  the 
boy!     If   you    dare   the    constable    will    draw  hij 


Hauchhm 


[While  as  chalk,  half  maddened  milh  excite- 
ment, has  loosened  his  hold  on  Gubtav  and  plonli 
himself  in  front  of  the  main  door.]  Don't  do  that 
to  me,  your  honour,  for  God's  sake,  for  Christ's 


cIII] 
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Bake  —  don't !     Tliat's 
point   o'    honour ! 


point  o'  honour  with  me 
Anytbin'  exceptiD'  tliat! 
I'll  go  instead.  I  c'n  furnish  bail.  I'll  run  an' 
get  baiL  I  c'n  get  back  here  right  away!  Eh? 
C'n  I?     Or  can't  that  be  done  bow? 

Wehrhahn 
I     Stuff  and  nonsense.     Move  out  of  the  way! 


I  knows  who  it  was  that  did  it ! 

Wkhrhahn  ihrjittt  Rauckhaupt  ande  and  the 
two  officers  conduct  Guhtav  out.  Dr.  Boxes 
and  Lanoheinhich  support  and  restrain 
Rauchhaupt  at  the  same  time.  He  falls  into 
a  state  of  dull  collapse.  Silence  ensues. 
Without  taying  a  word  Wciihhahn  returns 
to  his  table,  blows  his  nose,  glances  swiftly  at 
Radchhadpt  and  Mrs.  Fielitz  and  tits  down. 

Wehrhahn 
>t  us  have  some  light,  Glasenapp. 

Glasenapp  lights  a  lamp  on  the  table. 
Mrs.  Fielitz 
'      Vo,  no,  I  tell  yon;  it's  bad,  bad!     A  nja 
that!     He  goes  an'  accuses  everybody  in  the 
place. 

I  Wehrhahn 

t'ra.  Schulze !     You  can  go  your 
IS.  ScHDLZE  withdraws  rapidly. 


n  like 
whole 
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Mrs.  Fielttz 
I'd  like  to  as  yonr  hoaoor  ...  we  don't  erm 
know  where  we're  goin*  to  sleep  to-night. 

Wrhbhahn 
Are  yon  asleep  now,  FidUtz? 

FlKUTZ 

[Frigkleued    from     the    eonteKipt4itioit    of    Ut 
clock.]    Not  me,  joor  honoor! 

Wehrbabm 
I  thought  TOQ  were  becaoae  jom  head  Anopti 


[frith  ehadiik  bMhfmlmeit.]   I  waa  ju 
at  the  hands. 


Wkhkhahk 
[7*0  MsjL  FiELtTz.]   Yoa  want  to  go? 


If  it's  QMjbe  possible  ...  I  cmn't  bardlf  stand 
€c  them  two  legs  o'  mine  no  more 

I  believe  that     When  did  ytm  get  up  this  mora- 
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We  bgth  got  up  around  eight  o'clock. 


Do  you  always  get  up  so  late? 

Mbb.  Fielitz 
Sure  not!     That  there  man  ia  confused  to-day 
his  inind.     We  got  up  at  five.     We  always  get 
»  at  five! 

Wkobhahn 

Well,  Mrs.  Fielita,  you   go  on  home   now. —  I 

bonld    be    mighty    aorry    in    some    respects  .  .  . 

[awever,  justice  goes  its  way.     Murder  will  out. 

vriminals   come   to   a    fearful   end !     The    eternal 

fudge   doesn't    forget.     And  —  you    [To    Rauch- 

iUpt]    might  as   well   go  home.     Go  home  and 

lit  to  see  how  tilings  turn  out.     I'll  let  things  go 

ihis  time.     Your  paternal  feeling  robbed  you  of 

rour  senses. 

Rauchhaupt 
[Stept  foTteard.]   I  should  like  'umbly  to  report, 
fmu  honour  .  .  , 


m!     Go  on!     What  else  do  you  want?     Let 
e  DO  more  nonsense,  my  good  man. 


iGoe*  elate  up  to  Mae.  Fielitz.]  God  is  my  w 
ss!     I'll  show  you  up! 


k 


'.    CUBTAIN    FALLS 


THE  FOURTH  ACT 

The  attic  room  over  Lanqheinbich'b  tmilhg.  Te 
the  left,  tmo  tmall,  curtained  irindowi.  .41 
one  of  the  irindom  an  arm-chair  on  itihirk 
Mrs.  Fielitz  m  tilting.  She  hat  aged  per- 
ceptibly and  grown  thinner. —  At  the  lecond 
tcindow  stand*  a  tewing-machine  with  a  ch»r 
betide  it.  A  skirt  at  which  tome  one  hat 
been  working  it  thrown  acrott  the  chair.  A 
bodice  liet  on  the  machine  itself.  A  door  in 
the  rear  wall  lead*  to  a  little  tleeping-ekam- 
ber  immediately  under  the  roof.  To  the  left 
of  this  door  a  brown  tile-oven;  io  Ut  >^ght, 
a  yellow  wardrobe.  In  the  right  wall  there 
is  likewise  a  door  which  opens  upon  the  kail. 
Behind  this  door  a  neatly  made  bed  and  a 
yellow  chest  of  drawers.  Above  thit  chetl 
kangt  a  seven-day  claek.  The  Shoemakeb 
Fielitz  stands  in  his  stocking  feel  upon  the 
chest  of  drawers  and  winds  the  clock. 

In  the  middle  of  the  room  an  extension  labU,  'A 
hanging  lamp  above  it.  Four  ytUote  chmn 
surround  the  table,  a  fifth  of  the  tame  tet 
stands  near  the  bed.  Lanoheinrich  and 
Edk,  dressed  in  their  working-clothet,  are 
busy  at  the  table.  Lanoheinrich  holda  an 
iron  weather-vane  which  Ede  i*  painting  red. 

Eds  and  Lanoheinrich  break  out  in  loud  laugh. 
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FlELlTZ 

[Who  has  been  minding  the  clock  tvhite  the 
otherg  ?tave  been  laughing.]  Somebody's  been  pok- 
in'  around  here  again. 

Lanoheinbich 
Yoa  c'n  bet  on  thnt.     I    s'ppose  that's   what's 
JlBppened.     You'd  better  watcli  out  more. 

[Benenied  laughter. 

FlELlTZ 

All  I  say  is:  let  me  cateh  some  one  at  it!  An' 
I  won't  care  what  happens  neither! 

Lanoheinrich 
That's  right!     That's  the  way!     Don't  you  care 
Jlrtio  it  is,  neither.     I  think  it  was  Leontine. 


The  ^rl  i 


Oh,  oh! 


Mks.  Pielitz 
in't  been  near  that  there  clock! 

Langheinrich 


Somethin's  goin'  to  happen  some  day.     I  don't 
take  no  jokes  o'  that  kind. 


Yon  gotta  save  that  to  put  it  in  the  shop. 


L 


^'GHEINRICH 

That's  the  truth!  That's  what  I  always  been 
sayin' !  That  corner  shop '11  soon  be  built  now,  an" 
then  maybe  he  won't  have  no  clock  to  hang  up  in 
it.     How  could  be  go  an'  start  a  business  then  1 


FlEUTZ 

Pack    o'   thieves!     Laugh    if  yoo 
u  can't  never  get  the  better  o*  me! 


Firebrands ! 
wonts  to!     Yi 


Land) 

Not  a  bit,  can  they!  An'  that  wouldn't  do. 
How  many  contracts  has  you  been  makin'  f  1 
mean  about  fumishin'  people  with  shoes.  Yoa  got 
to  have  somethin'  to  start  with! 


MkS.    FlKLITE 

I  leave  the  man  in  peace! 


Yon  just  go  in  my  room;  there  you  c'n  see  let- 
ters   an'    contracts    lyin'    around  —  packagcA^ 
heaps  o'  them! 


ILooks  into   the   adjoining  room.]    I   don't  see 


Tear  up  the  floorin*:  you'll  find  the  docytnents 
hidden  there.     People  has  got  to  have  their  busi- 
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FlELITZ 

O'  course  they  has !  An'  whippersnappers  don't 
know  much  about  that.  Go  an'  learn  how  to  read 
an'  write  before  you  go  an'  mii  in  my  business. 

Mtta.  FtELiTZ 

Come,    Fielitz.   let  them    be!     Don't    lose    your 

temper.      You    know    as    Laiigheinrich    has    got   to 

tave  his  joke!     That's  the  way  the  man  is  made. 

Lanoheinhich 

I  do  feel  pretty  jolly  to-day,  an'  that's  a  fac'1 

I  got  a  piece  o'  work  done.     An'  if  I  don't  go 

an'  fall  down  from  the  steeple  when  I  puts  it  up 

—  I'll  go  an'  christen  this  here  occasion.     An'  1 

Mrs.  Fielitz 
Are  you  goin'  to  put  it  up  yooiself? 

,,  Lanqheinricm 

Ton  c'n  take  your  oath  on  that!  An'  why  not? 
Scbmarawski,  he  designed  it.  But  I  forged  it  an' 
I'll  put  it  up. 

Leontine  eaiert. 

Leon  TIN  a 
You  better  let  Schmarowski  do  that  himself. 


Schmarowski  ain't  afraid  o'  anything  shaky. 


I 


r 

y        GIB 
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Lanoheinrich 

No,  that's  as  true  as  can  be.  I  know.     He  ain't 

afraid  o   God  nor  the  devil,     that  little  man  .  .  . 

I  tell  you,  Bismarck  is  just  a  coward  alongside  o' 

him! 

FlEUTZ 

I'd  like  to  make  a  inquiry:  who  is  it  that  boill 
that  there  new  bouse  ? 


Well,  who  did? 


FlELtTX 

An'  not  Schmarowski. 


Well,  that's  certain!     We  all  knows  that,  llr. 
Fielits. 

Fmutz 

Rt^ht  up  from  the  foundation !     Me  an'  nobodr 

but  nie!     That  there  is  mj  land,  my  bricks,  my 

money !     All  the  insurance  money's  been  sunk  into 

thaL     Ax  mother  here  if  that  ain't  the  fac'  I 

[Laaghler. 

Mas.  FiELtTz 

Oh,    Lord,    Fielits!     Can't    yoo    let    that    be? 

Has  Ton  got  to  tell  them  old  stories  all  orer  again? 


That  I  has '.  I  got  to  prore  that,  mother !  I 
got  to  let  them  people  know  who  I  is !  Watch  out, 
I  tell  yoo,  when  I  makes  my  speech  to-day ! 
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Mrs.  Fiblitz 

Schmarowski  says  there  ain't  goin'  to  be  no 
speech  makin'. 

FlELITZ 

Ton  can't  go  an'  tie  up  my  tongue^  an'  Schma- 
rowski can't  do  it  neither! 

iHe    withdraws    into    the    adjoining    little 
room, 

Langheinrich 

You  better  look  out,  ole  lady,  an'  see  that  there 
ain't  no  bloody  row  raised.  There's  talk  now  o' 
Bome  people  wantin'  to  get  ugly.  Better  be  a  bit 
careful ! 

Mrs.  Fielitz 

All  you  gotta  do  is  to  keep  your  eye  on  him  a 
bit.  Treat  him  to  drinks  from  the  beginnin'.  I 
can't  keep  that  man  in  order  to-day.  He's  bound 
to  go  to  the  festival. 

Langheinrich 
Schmarowski  got  a  drubbin'  yesterday. 

£de 
Last  nighty  yes,  after  the  people's  meetin*. 

Mrs.  Fielitz 
Maybe  he  went  an'  gave  it  to  'em  a  bit  too  hot. 
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That's  what  he  did.  That  little  scamp  talktd, 
Mrs.  Fielit*!  The  whole  mcetin'  just  shoulfd! 
An'  he  didn't  mind  callin'  a  spade  a  spade  neither- 

Mbs.  Fiiute 
He  oughtn't  to  be  so  hot,  I  think. 

Lanoheinrich 
That  he  ought,  just  that!  An"  why  not?  Do 
what  you  can  an'  go  ahead!  That's  the  way! 
That  whole  crowd  don't  deserve  no  better.  Not 
Wehrhahn  an'  not  Friderici,  ,\n'  anyhow,  it  wu 
a  good  thing.  Mrs.  Fielitz.  It  was  done  just  in 
the  nick  o'  time!  Now  he's  gone  an'  broken  witb 
them  fellers,  an'  CTerybody  knows  iL  There  ain't 
no  goin'  back  now.  Now  he  belongs  to  ns,  Mrs. 
Fielita,  an'  I  never  would  ha'  tliought  it  of  him! 

Mbs.   Fielitz 
You  got  reason   to  be  satisfied  with   him,  I'm 
thinkin'.     Look  at  the  nmse  in  your  workshop  with 
four  journeymen  .  ,  . 

Lanoheinrich 
That's  true,  too,  an'  I'm  not  denyin'  it.  He 
put  money  in  circulation.  I  couldn't  make  friends 
with  Pastor  Friderici's  collection  piste.  Couldn't 
do  it.  Now  everything's  arranged. —  Now  I  want 
jou  to  keep  your  eyes  open  at  the  window  when 
I  gets  up  to  the  top  o"  the  steeple.  I'll  ware  an' 
sing  out  an' — jump  down! 
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Lanoheinrich  ( 


id  Ede  exeunt  with  the  tveather 
:.      A   brief  >ilence. 


Mas.  FiELiTZ 
I  wonder  if  Rauclihiiupt  will  be  i 


d«}? 


Leon^tinb 


I  don't  see,  mother,  why  you're  so  frightened 
all  the  time.  Rauchhaupt  ain't  nothin'  but  an  old 
fool.  Let  him  come  all  he  pleases  an'  jabber 
away!  Let  him,  mother.  Nobody  don't  pay  no 
attention  to  his  nonsense! 

Mrs.  Fie  1.1  tz 
They  says  as  he's  been  talkin'  aronnd  a  lot. 

Leontine 

Well,  let  him!  I  got  letters  too.  Here's  one 
of  'em  again,  mother,  [fihe  tkrotmt  down  a  letli'r 
in  itt  envelope.]  But  I  don't  worry  about  that. 
An'  anyhow  it's  only  that  assistant  at  the  railroad. 

Mkb.  Fielitz 
It  might  ha'  been  Constable  Schnlze,  too. 

Leontine 
Or  that  assistant  teacher  Lelmert . —  if  you  want 
to  go  on  guessin'! 

Mrs.  Fielitz 
Well,  let  'ens!     Them    fellers   is  jealous  —  an' 
Schmarowski     an'     his     new     house ! 


J 
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Tbej'd  like  to  go  an'  lay  somethin'  at  < 
But  no!     'Tsin't  so  simple  as  that! 


IWho  hat  been  tereing  at  her  machine  for  a  mo- 
menl.]   Look,  mama,  I  found  this  here ! 

Mas.  FiBLiTz 
Hurry  now,  hurry !  Don't  go  an'  lose  time  now. 
That  dress  lias  got  to  be  ready  by  tvo,  Adelaide 
has  been  sendin'  over  again !  —  The  one  thing  yon 
ought  lo  do  is  to  go  down  to  the  cellar  an'  get 
that  couple  o'  bottles  o"  wine,  so's  we  can  drink 
their  health  when  they  come  up !  You  c'n  see, 
they'll  soon  be  through. 

LSONTINE 

That  thing  wag  the  Missis'  spine  supporter. 
Mrs.  Fielitz 

She  was  a  poor,  wretched  crittur:  strappin'  hei^ 
self  an'  tyin'  herself  an'  squeezin'  herself,  an'  yet 
she  couldn't  get  rid  o'  her  hump, 

LXONTINE  ^^^1 

Well,  why  did  she  have  to  be  so  vain!         ^^^H 

Mrs.  FiKinz 
Don't  grudge  her  her  rest.     She's  deserved  it, 

Leon  TINE 
They  says  that  her  ghost  keeps  r^pin'  up  in  tbe 


top  attic  where  Longhei: 


I  sleeps. 
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Mrs.  Fielitz 

I^t  her  be!     Let  her  be!     Don't  talk  no  more. 

Maybe  lie  was  a  bit  rough  with  her  for  all  she 

brought  money  to  him.     She  had  to  sew  an"  aew  an' 

earn  money  .  .  .  No  wonder  slie  can't  find  no  rest. 

Lkontine 
Why  did  she  have  to  go  an'  marry  Langhcin- 
lich? 
B  Mrs.  Fielitz 

H^I.«t  them  old  stories  be!     I  don't  like  to  hear 
iBmat  'em.     My  head's  full  enough  o'  trouble  with- 
out 'em.     I  don't  know  what's  wrong  with  me  any- 
how.    A  body  sees  ghosts   enoagh   now  an'  then 
without  tliinkjn'  o'  the  past. 


Leontinb 

1  most  say,  thongh,  that  if  he's  unfaithful  to 
:  that  way  .  .  . 


■  Mrs.  Fielitz 

W  Langheinrich  ?  Let  him  go  an  be.  When  it 
comes  to  that,  there  ain't  no  man  that's  any  good. 
If  there  was  to  be  a  single  one  whom  you  could  go 
an*  depend  on  when  it  comes  to  that  —  it'd  be 
sometbin'  new  to  me. —  Main  thing  is  to  be  at  vour 
post.  The  mnn  ain't  bad.  He  means  reel  well. 
Be  Bavin*.  You  know  how  careful  he  is !  An"  take 
care  o'  his  bit  o'  clothes  an'  be  good  to  his  little 

ngirl.     He  don't  object  to  your  boy.   [Fielitz  re- 
tmterg  clad  in  hii  long,  black  Sunday  coat.']   Yi 
n't  go  to  that  dinner  lookin'  like  tliat.     " 
ne  an'  I'll  sew  on  that  there  button. 


Come 

i 
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'Tain't  possible  you'll  do  that  much !  Don't  go 
■n'  hurt  yourseli'  now. 

AIkS.    FtELITZ 

[Holds  hi»  garment  reiih  her  left  hand  and  leni, 
ttUl  teatrd.]  It  ain't  nobody's  fault  if  a  body  can't 
get  around  so  quick  no  more.  Yoa  gets  well 
enough  taken  care  of. 

FlELITZ 

Aw,  them  times  is  past!  You  needn't  lie  stop 
ef  it  all!  I'm  like  a  old  bootjack  —  kicked  in  ■ 
coruer. —  Has  anybody  been  shovin'  my  clock? 

Lgontin'e 
It's  likely.     He's  got  a  screir  loose.  [£ctt 


Mrs.  FlELITZ 
Langheinrich  was  just  jokin*? 

FlELITZ 

I'll  show  tlie  whole  crowd  o'  you  somethin*  now 
that  I  got  on  top.  I  c'u  go  an'  stand  up  to  any 
man  yet! 

Mrs.  FlELITZ 
Well,    o'    course.     There    ain't    nobody    douLl-S 
that. 
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I  just  want  you  to  wait  two  years  an'  see  who 
it'll  be  that  lias  made  the  most  money :  Schmarow- 
I.angheinrich  or  me ! 


I  don't  see  what  grrodge  you  got  against  Lang- 
Iteinnch?     He  went  an'  took  us  into  hia  house  .  .  . 

He  did  that  'cause  he's  got  his  reason  an'  'cause 
he  wants  a  high  rent. 

Mrs.  Fieutz 
You  better  be  glad  he  is  the  way  be  Is. 

On  account  o'  that  bit  o'  business  with  the  fuse? 
Yoa  go  right  ahead  an'  let  him  trample  on  you. 

Mrs.  FtELiTZ 
What  was  that  there  about  a  fuse? 

FlELITZ 

That     business  ?     What     d'you     s'ppose  ? 
I  Boxer  talked  about  it  too. 

Mrs.  FiELiTz 
I  don't  know  notbin'  about  tfiem  affairs  o'  yours. 

FlELITZ 

Mother,  I  got  a  good  conscience. 


^^^^H  ■ 

^^^^M 

^IH 

^^^^^^^^L^H 

^^^^^^^1 
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Mrs.  FiELiTZ 

^ 

You  c'n  go  01 

'  put  it  in  a  glass 

FlELITZ 

...    ^ 

Mother,  I  ain 

t  sayin'  nothin'  else  right  nov  .  .  • 

Mrs,  Fiklitz 

^^m 

That's  aU  foolishness! 

^^1 

All  right. 

FlGLtTZ 

Mrs.  FtELtTZ 

1 

Sclimnrowski 
the  mortgage? 

was  here.     How 

FlELlTZ 

B  that  now  with 

You  mean  that  my  mortgage  is 

now  the  fourth? 

Maa  FiELiTz 

Anybody  knows  that  a  buildii 
money. 

*  like  that  costs 

FlELITZ 

Schmarowski 
an'  mortar. 

is  sinkin"  all  his 

money  in  bricks 

Nonsense! 

Mrs.  Fieutz 

FlELITZ 

m 

It's  s  fac'! 
like  a  sickness. 

That  thing  has  taken  hold  o'  him 
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Mrs.  FiELtTZ 
Main  thing  is  that  j'ou  agreea.     Don't  jott? 

FlELITZ 

Not  a  bit!  I  don't  agree  to  nothin'.  1  been  a 
agent  in  my  time  an'  look  care  o'  the  moat  com- 
pleseated  affairs.  Yes,  an'  Welirhahn  patted  me 
on  the  back  an'  was  mighty  jofly  'cause  I'd  been 
ao  sly  .  .  .  No,  mother,  I  ain't  so  green. —  I  e'n 
keep  accoonts !  I  knows  how  to  use  my  pen ! 
I'm  more'n  half  a  lawyer!  That  feller  ain't  goin' 
to  get  the  better  o'  me. 

ScHMABOwsKi  etiteTS  very  bustling.  He  hat 
changed  the  style  of  his  garments  contidev' 
abli/  —  light  Spring  overcoat,  elegant  little 
hat  and  cane.  He  carries  a  roll  of  building 
plans. 

SCIIMAROWSKI 

Mornjn',  Mrs.  Fielitz.  How  are  you  now? 
Did  you  get  over  tbat  slight  cold? 

Mrs.  Fielitz 
Thank  you  kindly;  I  gets  along.     Take  a  seat. 

SCHMAROWSKI 

Yes,  1  will.  I've  recly  dcaer\'ed  it. 
on  my  feet  since  four  o'clock  this 
XiOrd  only  knows  how  I  succeed  in 
along. 

Fielitz 
Momin'.     I'm  here  too,  you  know. 


I've  been 
morning! 
staggerin' 


L 


SCIIMAI 

Good    momin'.     Didn't    notice    you    at    olL    I 
have  my  head  so  full  these  dajs  .  .  . 

FlELITZ 

Me  too. 

SCHMAHOWBKI 

Certainly.     Don't    doubt    it!     Have    you    any- 
thing to  say  to  me?     If  so,  go  ahead,  please! 


Not  this  here  moment !  I  got  other  tilings  to 
attend  to  just  now.  I  gotta  go  an'  meet  a  geiitle- 
man  at  the  station  on  account  o'  them  Russian  rub- 
ber shoes.     Later.     Sure.     But  not  just  now. 

[He  ttalkt  out  excitedly. 

SCRMAROWBKI 

That  cobbler  makes  us  all  look  ridieulons.  He 
plays  off  in  all  the  public  houses.  The  other  day 
this  tiling  happened  out  there  in  the  waiting-room 
where  all  the  best  people  were  sittin':  he  just 
made  his  way  to  'em  an'  talked  all  kinds  of  rot 
about  the  factories  he  was  goin'  to  build  and  such 
like. 

Mhs.  Fielitz 
:   if  he  didn't  have  his    right 


ScHMAROWSKI 

t  you're  gettin'  along  all  right 
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Mmm.  Fi 

TolenUe.    (Mu  tcs.     QbIt  I  cmt\  hudlr 
the  hammerin'  no  siaKc;.     I  va&  ve  was  «it  o'  tte 


!  For  Hcst^cb's  sake  ksrr 
now!  Things  hare  gone  pretli  SDOOtiij  so  £mr. 
Don't  let's  begin  to  bsirj  nov.  Jast  a  litde  pa- 
tience. I'm  as  anzioDs  as  aaj  one  {or  cs  to  get 
settletL  But  I  can't  60  no  vondcrs.  Fm  giad 
the  roof  is  on.  I  knov  what  that  cost  me — an' 
then  all  these  annojancies  stop  o'  tiiat.  iHe  shawm 
her  a  ummher  of  opewtd  Utten/j  AaoDjmosSy  all 
of  'em^  of  eoorse.  TLe  nxsnest  aeroAstioas  of 
Fielitz,  of  too,  an',  of  ckk^tk.  of  mjself. 

MjUL    FlZLTTZ 

I  don't  know  what  theni  people  wants.  When 
yoa  got  trouble  joa  needn't  go  hontin'  for  in- 
solt.  That's  the  war  things  is,  an'  different  thej 
won't  be.  Ther  qnesti^'ned  ns  np  an'  down. 
Three  times  I  had  to  go  an'  run  to  court.  If 
there'd  been  anrthin'  to  £nd  out,  ther'd  ha'  fomid 
it  out  long  ago.  . 


I  don't  want  to  offer  no  opinion  about  that. 
That's  TOUT  affair:  that  don't  concern  me.  'S  far 
as  I'm  concerned,  I  gave  the  people  to  understand 
what  I  am.  When  pet^le  want  to  get  rid  o'  me, 
they  got  to  take  the  consequences.  That's  what 
Pastor  Friderici  had  better  remember.  I  saw 
through  his  game. —  But  to  come  to  the  point,  as 
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I'm  in  a.  hurry,  93  jdu  see.     Everything's  goiB' 
very  well  —  bnt  cash  Is  needed  —  cash! 


Mrs.  Fielitz 

But  Fielilz  ain't  wiUin'. 


SCHMAROWSKI 

Mr.  Fielitz  will  have  to  be ! 


Mrs.  Fielitz 
He's  still  thinkin'  about  that  comer  shop  o'  his. 
Can't  you  keep  a  bit  o'  space  for  it? 

SCHMABOWSKI 

Can't  he  done!  How'd  I  end  if  I  begin  that 
way?  You  got  sense  enough  to  see  that  your- 
self. No.  There  wasn't  no  such  agreement 
We  can't  be  tliinkin"  o'  things  like  that. —  A 
banker  is  comin'  to  this  dinner,  Mrs.  Fielitz,  an'  I 
ought  to  know  what  to  expect  exsetly.  Every- 
thing is  bein'  straiglitened  out  now.  If  I'm  left  to 
stick  in  the  mud  now  .  .  . ! 

Mrs.  Fielitz  ^^_ 

I'll  see  to  it.     Don't  bother.  ^^| 

ScHMAROWSKI  ^^^1 

Very  welL  An"  now  there's  something  else. 
Have  you  beard  anything  from  Rauchhaupt  again? 

Mrs.  Fielitz 

Yes,   I   hears   that  he   don't  want  to  hold  bis 

tongue  on'  that  he  goes  about  boldin'  us   up  to 
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contempt.  That's  the  same  thing  like  with  Wrfir- 
hahn.  I  never  did  nothin'  but  kindnesses  to 
Rauchhaupt-  An'  now  he  comes  here  day  in  an' 
day  out  aa'  makes  a  body  sick  an'  sore  with  his 
old  stories  that  nerer  was  nowhere  but  in  his  bead. 
Maybe  .  .  .  my  goodness  ...  a  man  hke  that 
...  be  c'n  go  an'  keep  on  an'  on,  till,  in  the 
end  .  .  .  well,  well  .  .  . 

SCHMABOWSKI 

Don't  be  afraid.  Mrs.  Fielitz.  Things  don't  go 
Tto  further  now  that  the  noise  is  quieted  down.-^ 
By  the  way,  I  seic  that  the  carpenters  are  assem- 
blin".  I  got  to  go  over  there  an'  rattle  off  ray 
bit  o'  speech.  It's  jast  this:  if  Rauchhaupt 
shoald  come  in  again,  you  just  question  him  care- 
fully a  little.  There's  a  new  affair  bein'  started. 
Got  a  political  side  to  it.  Immense  piece  o'  busi- 
next.  'Course  I  got  my  finger  in  that  pie,  as  I 
has  in  all  the  others  now'.  We'd  like  to  get  Rauch- 
haupt's  land  ...  He  bought  it  for  n  song  in  the 
old  days.  If  we  c'n  get  it  —  the  whole  of  it  an' 
not  parcelled  —  there'd  be  a  cool  million  in  it. 

Mrs.  Fiblitz 
An'  here  T  got  two  savin's  bank  books. 

SCHMAROWSKI 


Thank    yc 
times  when  a 


The   girl  ■ 
your  pocket. 


Just    wliat    I    need.     There 
nan  can't  be  sparin'  a'  money  .  . 

Mrs.  Fielitz 
:   comin'.     Hurry    an'    slip    'em   i 


^ 
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[  httitilg  pttft  the  bankbookt  into  Ul 
pocket,  nodt  to  Mhb.  Fielitz  and  withdnmt 
Tapidlg. 

Mrs.  Fielitz 
[Half   riiing   from   her  chair   and   looking  ant- 
iotttlg  out  through  the  tvindow.^   If  only  tbej  don't 
go'   an'   moke  trouble  this  day.     There's   a  great 
crowd  o'  people  standin'  around. 

Leontine  returns  mlk  the  three  botllet  of  foine  and 
the  glatiet. 

LeontINE 

Mama!     Mama!     He's  downstairs  again.     Tlut 
fool  of  a  RauchliBUpt  is  down  there. 


[Frigktened.l  Who? 


Sauchhaupt.     He's  comin'  in  right  behind  me. 
[She  placet   the  bottlet  and  glatsei  on  Iht 

table. 

Mrs.  Fielitz 
[With  tudden  determination.^   Let  him!     He  c'n 
come  up  for  all  I  cares.     I'll  tell  him  the  reel  tmtb 
for  onct. 

[Rauchhaupt  putt  hi*  head  in  at  the  door. 


Rauchhaupt 
Is  I  disturbin'  you,  Mrs.  Fielita? 
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Mrs.  Fiblitz 
No,  yon  ain't  dislurbin"  me. 

Rauchhaopt 
Is  I  disturbin'  anybody  else  then? 

Mrs.  Fielitz 
I  don't  know  about  that.     It  depends. 

Rauchhaupt 
[Enttr*.     Hit  appearance   it   not   quite   to   neg- 
lected   at    formerly.'^     My    congratulations.     I'm 
comin'  in  to  see  if  things  is  goin'  right  again. 


\With  forced  iovialifif.l  You  got  a  fine  instinct 
for  them  things,  Rauchhaupt. 

Rauchhaupt 

Instating  at  her,  emphatically.^  That  I  has,  cer- 
tainly !  "That  I  has  1  —  I  j  ust  met  Dr.  Boxer,  too. 
He's  goin'  to  come  np  and  see  you  in  a  minate,  too. 
An'  I  axed  bint  about  a  certain  matter,  too. 

Mrs.  Fielitz 
What  kind  o    thing  was  that.' 


'About  tbnt  time,  you  know!  Tbey  says  tliat  lie 
said  somethin'  to  L-mgheinrich  th.it  time  an'  Lang- 
beinrich  said  somethin'  to  him,  too. 
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I  ain't  eaucKToed  witfa  tbcm  afain  o'  jwrL 
Leoatiae!  Cm  an'  get  a  piece  o'  saasage  to  tlM 
tbey  c'b  hoTc  a  bite  a  food  vboi  tlirjr  canes  am 
aftcTvazda. 

RACcuHAcrr 

Tbe  world  don't  stop  mavin'. 

Hit.    FiCUTZ 

No,  it  don't     That*!  m. 

LxoXTun 
WoQldn't  you  Ulce  for  me  to  stay  liere  novY 

Bacchkaupt 
Yoa  better  be  goia'  an'  buy  aome  silk  sbxUl'ft 

Mrs.  Fiklitz 
What's  the  meanin'  o'  that? 

Rauchhaupt 
That  don't  mean  notJiin'  much.  Yon  migbt 
think  she  was  a  countess  —  standin'  there  at  Mrs. 
Boxer's:  —  Adelaide  1  mean,  what's  now  Mrs. 
Schmarowskj.  There  she  stood  in  the  shop  an' 
cbnfTered  about  a  yellow  petticoat  She's  a  great 
ladv  nowadays  an'  one  us  wears  red  silk  stockin't. 

Lkontine 

People  like  as  don't  hardly  have  enongh  to  ha; 

cotttm  ones.  [£<•<■  j 
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Mrs.  Fielitz 
I   wonder  what   people   will   say   about  Adelaide 
in  the  end? 

Rauchhaupt 
That  ain't  just  Ulkin".  Them's  facts.  T'other 
day  the  beer  waggon  unloaded  some  beer  at  Mrs. 
Kehrwieder'a  ^ — Wrs,  Kehrwieder  that's  a  washer- 
woman hereabouts.  Well,  my  lady  comes  nistlin' 
up  —  that's  what  she  does  —  an'  turns  up  her  nose 
—  she  ain't  no  beastly  snob,  oh,  no !  —  an'  then 
I  she  aska  Mrs.  Kehrwieder:  is  it  rcely  true  that  the 
poor  drinks  beer? 

Mrb.  Fieutz 
You  needn't  come  to  mc  with  your  rot  an'  your 


Rauchhaupt 
Anyhow,  what  I  was  goin'  to  tell  you  ia  this:  I'm 
on  a,  new  scent! 

Mrs.  Fielitz 
What  kind  of  a  scent  is  that  you're  on? 

Rauchhaupt 
Mmn's  the  word!  I  gotta  be  careful,  I  can't 
say  nothin';  I  don't  pretend  to  know  nothin'.  But 
I  kept  roy  eyes  open  pretty  wide,  I  tell  you. 
There's  detectives  workin',  too.  I  been  to  Wehr- 
bahn,  too,  an'  he  told  me  to  go  right  on! 
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Mr&  FtEUTZ 
[Knitting.^  O  LorSyl     WefariuIuL     He's  gaii' 
to  do  yoa  a  lot  o'  good,  aio't  tie?     It'll  coat  J 
more  o'  yont  money  —  that's  what! 

Raccbuacpt 

>[rs.  Fielitz.  the  things  we  baa  found  oat,  IH 
fibow  'em  up  clear  as  day,  I  tell  you.  You  c'n 
get  hold  o'  the  smallest  secret  The  public  piose- 
cutor  hisself  pricked  up  his  ears.  An'  the  w«t 
yoo  docs  it  is  this:  first  yoa  draws  big  circle*, 
Mrs.  FielitJ!,  an'  then  you  draws  littler  ones  an' 
littler  ones  an'  then  —  then  somebody  is  canght! 
Who?  Why,  them  criminals  what  set  fire  to  tht 
boose.     O'  course  I  don't  mean  yoa,  Mrs.  Fielilx. 

Mrs.  Fielitz 
I'd  give  the  matter  a  rest  if  I  was  you.     Noth- 
in'  ain't  goin'  to  come  out. 


Radchhaupt 
How  much  you  bet.  Missis?     I'll  take 

Mrs.  Fielitz 
If  notbin'  didn't  come  out  at  first  .  .  . 

Rauchhaopt 


How  mnch  you  bet,  Missis?  Come  now,  an' 
bet  All  a  body's  gotta  be  is  patient.  You  or- 
dered Gustav  to  coDfie  over  at  eleven  o'clock  with 
the  seeds.  An'  just  then  Mrs.  Scbulze  passed  by 
your  door.     No,  I  don't  take  my  nose  oiT  the  scent. 
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Mrs.  Fielitz 

Sow  I'll  tell  you  sometliin',  Raudiliaupt.  I 
don't  care  nolhin'  about  your  nose.  But  I  tell 
you,  if  you  don't  atop  but  go  on  snif&n'  around  here 
all  the  blessed  time  ...  1  tell  you,  some  day  my 
patience '11  be  at  tin  end! 

Rauchhaupt 
Why  don't  you  go  an'  sue  me,  Mrs.  Fielitz? 

Mbb.  Fikutz 

For  my  part  you  c'n  say  right  out  what  you  has 
to  say.  Tlien  a  person'll  Icnow  what  to  answer 
you.  But  don't  go  plannin'  your  stinltin'  plans 
with  that  Scbulze  woman  !  1  put  that  there  woman 
outta  here!  She  comes  here  an'  tries  to  talk 
into  lettin'  Leontine  come  ove 
stable,  he'd  like  that  pretty  i 
that  kind,  though.  An'  now, 
vitch'd  like  to  give  us  a  di( 
wanted  to  do  the  s.ime  to  yi 
anyhow  what  you're  makin'  s( 
I  don't  sec  ns  anj-thin'  bad  h, 
boy  o"  you] 
good  home ! 


to  Iter, 

U.     My  girl  ain't 

o'   course,  the   old 

Before  that   she 

!  —  I    don't   know 

mueh  noise  about! 

happened  to  that 

s  taken  care  of.     He's  got  a 

gets  nurain'  an'  good  food! 


Rauchhaupt 
No,  no,  that  don't  do  me  no  good  inside.  I 
don't  let  that  there  rest  on  me  —  not  on  me  an' 
not  on  Guatav.  Can't  be  done!  That  keeps 
bitin'  into  me.  I  can't  let  thnt  go.  It  cost  me 
ten  years  o'  my  life.  I  knows  that !  I  knows 
wbaX  1  went  throng  that  time  when    I  tried  to 
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hsDg  mjself.  I  ain't  acrer  gmtt  to  get  over  tlut, 
'a  loag  'a  I  lire!  I'll  find  out  who  was  at  the  bol- 
of  it  all!     I  made  up  mjr  mind  to  tliat! 

Ms>.  FmuTx 
Good  Lord,  an'  wLr  not?  Co  ahead  an'  do  H! 
Ke^  peggin'  awmy  at  it.  What  business  is  it  ■>' 
mine?  Hsi  I  got  to  have  myself  excited  this  waj 
all  the  time  whoi  the  doctor  told  lae  how  bad  &k 
tor  me  .  .  . 

RarcBaAurr 
Missis,  there  ain't  a  sonl  as  kiknrs  ^ 
was.  I  knows  it.  T  jost  ran  hooK,  blind  . 
couldn't  see  notfain'!  I  didn't  know  nothin'  no 
more  o'  God  or  the  world.  I  just  kept  pantio' 
for  air!  Aa'  then  there  I  l^v — ^  like  .1  dead  per- 
son on  the  bed.  They  rubbed  me  with  towels  an' 
tfacT  brushed  me  with  brushes,  an'  sprayed 
camphor  all  over  me  an'  such  stuff!  Then  I 
back  to  life. 


Mbi 


FXKl-ITZ 


hen  I  came     | 


How  manT  hundreds  o'  times  has  yon 
in'  me  that  ?  I  knows,  Rsuchhaupt,  that  yOD 
went  off  o'  your  head.  Well,  what  about  that? 
Look  at  me!  My  hair  didn't  get  no  blacker  from 
that  there  business;  I  didn't  gel  no  stronger  from 
it  neither.  \\"ho's  worse  off  right  now  —  you  or 
me?  That's  what  I'd  like  to  know.  You  got 
Tour  health;  vou're  lookin'  prosperous!  An'  me? 
WTiat  am  I  to'-day?  An"  bow  does  I  look.'  Well, 
then,  what  mor?  d'you  want?  —  I  dreamed  o'  my 
own  funeral  already !  —  \Miat  do  you  want  mon'o 
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that?     1  ain't  goin'  to  bother  nobody  much  longer. 

There  nm't  mucli  good  to  be  got  by  houndin'  me! 
„  .  .  An'  that's  Uie  truth, —  An'  anyhow,  you're  & 

foolish  kind  o'  a  man,  Rauchhaupt.  You're  so 
icraiy,   nobody   wouldn't  hardly    believe    it.     First 

you  was  always  wantin'  to  get  rid  o'  the  boy  .  .  . 

Ravchhxvpt 
Oh,  you  don't  know  Gustav,  that  you  dwi't! 
"What  tfiat  thtre  boy  could  do  when  I  had  him 
.  .  .  an'  the  way  he  was  kind  to  children  nn'  such 
like!  An'  the  way  he  c'n  sing!  An'  the  thoughts 
"lie's  got  in  his  head!  .That  there  time  when  he 
ran  away  from  the  nsylum,  he  went  an"  he  snt 
do>wn  in  front  o'  the  church  where  he  was  always 
listenin'  to  the  bells,  an"  there  he  sat  reel  still, 
■waitin'.  You  ought  to  ha'  seen  tlic  bov  then,  Mrs. 
Fielitz,  the  way  all  that  shows  in  his  face.  That's 
lethin'!  Only  thing  is,  he  can't  get  it  out  the 
■way  the  likes  o'  us  c'n  do  it, 

Mna.  Fielitz 

Rauchhanpl,  I  had  worse  things  'n  that.  Yes. 
LI  lost  a  boy  —  an'  he  was  the  best  thing  I  had 
KJn  this  world.  Well,  you  see?  You  c'n  go  an' 
■  ■tare  at  me  now!  My  life  —  it  ain't  been  no  joke 
^neither. —  Go    right    on    starin'    at    me!     Maybe 

u'U  lose  your  taste  for  tins  kind  o'  tiling  the  way 

I  did  onct  before. 


Irs.  Fielitz,  I'm  a  peaceable  man,  but  that  there 
.  I'm  peaceable.  Missis.     I  never  liked  bein*  a 
tconstable,  but  .  .  . 


Well,  then!  Everybody  knowa  that!  On  tkst 
very  uecount !  An'  now  there  ain't  nobody  as 
bad  as  you !  You're  actiu'  like  a  reg'lar  blood- 
bound!  Why?  You've  always  been  as  good  as 
'  gold,  Rauclihaupt!  Every  child  in  tbe  place 
knows  that!  An'  now,  what's  all  this  about?  — 
You  c'n  go  an'  open  one  o'  them  there  bottle). 
Why  shouldn't  we  go  an'  drink  a  bit  o'  a  drop  to- 
gether? [Rauchhaupt  wipet  kit  eyea  and  then 
walks  acrot*  to  draw  Ike  cork  of  one  of  the  but- 
lies.]  —  Eightin'  c'n  begin  again  afterwards.  I 
s'ppose  life  ain't  no  different  from  that. —  An'  we 
can't  change  it.  There  ain't  nothin'  but  foolish- 
ness around.  An'  when  you  want  to  go  an'  open 
people's  eyes  —  you  can't  do  it !  Eoolishncsa  — 
that's  what  rules  this  world. —  What  are  wu:  you 
an'  me  an'  all  of  us?  We  has  had  to  go  worry- 
in*  and  workin'  all  our  livea  — every  one  of  us 
has !  Well,  then  !  We  ought  to  know  how  thing) 
reely  is!  If  you  don't  join  the  scramble  —  you're 
lazy :  if  you  do  —  you're  bad. —  An'  everythjn'  we 
does  get,  we  gets  out  o'  the  dirt.  People  like  us 
has  to  turn  their  hands  to  anythin'!  An'  they, 
they  tells  you:  be  good,  be  good!  How?  What 
chanct  has  we  got?  But  no,  we  don't  even  live  in 
peace  with  each  other. —  I  wanted  to  get  on  — 
that's  true.  An"  ain't  it  natural?  We  all  wants 
to  get  out  o'  this  here  mud  in  which  we  all  fights 
an'  scratches  around  .  .  .  Out  o'  it  .  .  .  away 
from  it  .  .  .  higher  up,  if  you  wants  to  call  it  that 

L>  .  .  Is   it  true   as  you're  wantin'   to   move  w^^J 
from  here,  Rauchhaupt?  ^^^M 
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Rauchhacpt 
Yes,  Mrs.  Fielitz,  I  been  havin'  tliat  in  my  mind. 
lAn'  why?  Dr.  Boner  an'  me,  we  knows  why.  [He 
grocuM  larrotpfull^.^  It  sin't  only  on  account  o'  my 
irantin'  to  be  nearer  to  Gustav.  No,  no!  I  don't 
feel  well  in  this  here  neighbourhood  no  more. 
~  rerybody  looks  at  me  kind  o'  queer  nowadays. 

[The    bottle    hag    now    been    uncorked    and 
Rauckiiauft  fillt  two  glaiiei. 

Mrs.  Fielitz 
That's  another  thing.     Why  does  we  care  what 
people  think? 

Rauchhacpt 
No,  no .'  Wlien  a  man  has  done  what  I  has  - — 
that's  difTercnt.  \\'hen  a  man's  gone  that  length 
.n'  a  former  officer  nt  that  —  that  he's  gone  an' 
token  a  rope  an'  tried  ...  I  don't  understand, 
Uissis,  I  don't  understand  how  I  could  ha'  done 
'fha.t. —  But  they  cut  me  down  .  .  .  that  they  did. 
[He  drinkt. 

Mrb.  Fielitz 
Is  it  reely  true  what  people  says  about  it? 

Rauchhaupt 

Yoa  see,  it  got  out,  an'  people  knows !     An'  that 

-  me   bein'   a    former   officer  —  when    I    think   o' 

that!     No,  no  rain  an'  no  wind  can't  wash  that 

blot  off  o'  me.  [He  drinkt. 
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{Act  IV 


Mm  ft.  FiKUTK 
I  >ay:  let'*  drink  to  our  health.  I  Aaa't  care 
•boot  people  nor  wlist  thcv  thinks. —  Bat  if,  mair- 
bc,  you  do  wsitt  to  sell  some  dsr  —  who  knows? 
.  ■  .  I  c'n  talk  to  Schmarowski.  Yon  two  ui^t 
agree. 

Da.  Boxer,  Ede  and  Leoktixe  enter. 

Dk.  BoXKa 

r  jolly  time  here,  ifra.  Fie- 


s  having 


Mbs.  Fie  lit  z 
It's  an  exception 


Young  Indy !  Hey,  there !  You  want  to  see 
somethin'?  Langheinrich  is  dancin'  around  on  the 
church-ateeple ! 

Mna.  FiELiTz  ritea  niilk  dif^cullg  and  looks  out. 

Leontin'e 
I  can't  henr  to  look  at  things  like  that  even. 


Let  him  fall !     He  won't  fall  nowhere  but  on  his 
feet;  he's  just  like  a  cat. 


[Softli/  and  half-humorouily  threatening  Haucb- 
lUpt.]   Stop  enciting  my  patient  all  the  time.     A 


deuce  of  i 
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lot  of  good  all  my  doctoring  will  do 


You  c'n  leave  the  man  be.  Doctor.  People  has 
put  him  up  to  tilings.  Otherwise  he's  the  best 
feller  in  the  world. 


Very  well)  then!     And  beyond  that,  Mrs.  Fie- 
litB,  how  do  you  feel? 

Mrs.  Fieutz 

Well   enough.     'Tis   true, —  [the   point*    to  her 

breatt]  — somethin's      cracked      inside      o'      here. 

Silt  then!     Everybody's  gotta  get  out  o'  tlie  world 

sometime.     I've  lived  quite  a  while! 

Dr.  Boxer 
You  musn't  talk  so  much  I  You  must  keep  still 
longer.  [To  Rauchhaupt.]  I've  got  an  invitaUon 
for  you.  Mr.  Schmarowslu  saw  you  going  in  here, 
and  so  he  stopped  me  and  asked  me  to  say  that  he'd 
like  to  have  you  come  over  to  the  dinner! 

Mrs.  Fielitz 
Rauchhaupt— well,  o'  course.     Why  not? 

Rauchhaupt 
An'  I  won't  f[o  givin'  nothin'  away  yet 

Mrs.  FiEUTZ 
And  you,  Doctor? 


Ds.  BoxBR 
[Quickly.}  Heaven  forbid!     Not  I? 


An'  why  not?     Do  yoa  bear  him  a  grudge  about 
anythin'? 

Dn.  BoiER 
I?  Bear  a  grudge?  I  never  do  that.  But,  do 
you  Bee,  I'm  a  lost  man  as  far  as  all  this  is  con- 
cerned. I  don't  deny  that  it  amuses  me  to  wateh 
all  these  doings  here,  but  I  can't  join  in  them.  I'll 
never  learn  to  do  tliat —  I  will  probably  go  away 
again,  too. 

MbS.    FlELlTZ 

An'  give  up  such  a  good  practice? 


Sea-faring —  tliat  gives  a  man  true  health. 
That  is  the  best  pr.-vctice  for  one,  Mrs.  Fielitx, 
who  is  in  some  respects  so  little  practical. 

Mrs.  FiELiTz 
You  ain't  very  practical,  that's  true. 

Dr.  Boxer 
No,  I  am  not. —  Listen,  listen,  how  they're  let- 
ting themselves  go !  [Mantf  poicei  are  heard  ia 
enthttsiaftic  thouting.]  Great  enthusiasm  ngoinl 
In  a  moment  they  will  raise  Schmarowski  and 
carry  him  on  their  slioulders.  They  were  about 
to  do  it  a  moment  ago.   [A  great,  confuted  noi*e 
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of  kuzsaing  voicei  fioatt  into  the  rot 
you  flee?     Isn't  that  truly  uplifting? 


rt.]   WeU,  do 


Leomtine 
Mother,  look,  look  who  the  workin'men  ia  rais- 
n'  up  I     The  workin'men  is  raisin'  him  up ! 

Mrs.  FiKLiTz 
Who?        \^She  rises  convulsively  and  stares  out. 


Raochhaupt 


EnE 

That's  how  it  is.  I  couldn't  bear  to  see  that 
there  feller.  But  now  .  .  .  well  .  .  .  he's  got 
some  sense  an'  he's  fightin'  for  sensible  ideas  — 
against  arbitrary  an'  police  jwwer  —  now,  well, 
I'll  drink  to  his  health,  too. 


Dr.  Boxer 

Well,  of  course,  Ede,  naturally  you  will! 
FiKLiTZ  enters  higkly  excited. 

Me  ...  me  ...  me  ...  me  ...  it  was  me 
that  did  it!  Go  on  an'  shout,  an'  shout!  It's  that 
there  feller  that  they  lifts  up!  Let  'em.  But  I 
don't    make    no    speeches    like    that!     Character, 
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^B  conscience  —  tbem'a  the  main  Uiings.     Yes,  it  wss 

^B  me  as  paid  an'  me  as  built.     But  even  if  Wehr- 

^H  hahn  went  an'  dropped  me  —  1   don't  let  gio  in;r 

^P  sound  opinions !     There's  gotta  be  order  I     There's 

^M  gotta  be   morality!     I'm    for  the  monarchy  right 

^M  down  to  my  marrow!     I  don't  envy  him  that  thne 

^1  triumph ! 

I 

■  Don 


Dr.  Boxer 
Look    here,    Fielitz !     Come    over    here    to    Ihf 
light,  will  you?     I'd  like  to  ezamiDe  your  eyes, — 
Doo't  your  pupils  move  at  all  ? 

Mrs.  FiELiTZ 
[Paula    tteifllg    and    convuUiveli),    throw*    her 
hands  high  up  a*  if  in  jog,  and  criet  out  half  is 
rapture,  half  in  (error:]  Julius! 


She's  gone  to  sleep. 


[Appealing  to  the  Doctor.]  Mother  is  swingin' 
her  arms  around  so ! 


Who?     WTiere: 


Dr.  Boxes 
Mrs.  Fidita? 


LLook '.     Look  1 
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£de 

[Laughing.^  Is  she  tryin'  to  catch  sparrows  in 
the  air? 

Dr.  Boxer  has  turned  from  Fielitz  to  Mrs.  Fie- 

L.ITZ. 


Dr.  Boxer 
Mrs.  Fielitz ! 

Fielitz^  unconcerned  hy  the  events  in  the  room, 
walks  excitedly  up  and  down  in  the  hack- 
ground,  Rauchhaupt  is  tensely  watching 
from  the  window  what  takes  place  without, 

Leontine 
What  is  it.^     Mother  won't  answer  at  all! 

Rauchhaupt 

I  believe  they're  goin'  to  end  by  comin'  over 
here ! 

Dr.  Boxer 

What  is  it,  Mrs.  Fielitz?  What  are  you  trying 
to  do?  Why  do  you  move  your  hands  about  in 
that  way? 

Mrs.  Fielitz 

[Reaching  out  strangely  with  both  hands."]  You 
reaches  .  .  .  you  reaches  .  .  .  always  this  way  .  .  . 

Dr.  Boxer 
After  what? 
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I* 


MrB.    FlELITZ 

[jj«  before.]   You  always  reaches  out  nftex  .  .  . 
sometbin'  ,  .  . 

[//er  arms  drop  and  she  fallt  tUent. 

Leontine 
[To  Dr.  Boxer.]    Is  she  sleepin't' 


[Sfriouslg-I    Yea,   she   has    fallen   asleep.  I 
keep  all  those  people  back  now. 


RACcMHauPT 


[Empkaticalli/.']  Keep  them  back !     Ede  ! 
them  back  at  once .' 


L&OTTTINE 

Doctor,  what's  happened  to  motlieri 


Your  mother  has  .  ,  , 

Leontink 
What,  what? 

Dr.  Boxer 
[Significanllj/.']   Has  faUen  asleep. 
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[Face  aiMtimes  an  expression  of  horror;  she  U 
about  to  thriek.  Dr.  Boaer  takeg  hold  of  her 
vigorously  and  puis  his  hand  over  her  mouth. 
She  regains  a  measure  of  self-control.]  But,  Doc- 
tor, she  yroB  talkin'  just  now  .  .  .? 

Dr.  Boxer 

[Genllif  dram  Leontine  forward  ivith  kit  left 

hand  and  places  hi*  right  upon  the  forehead  of  the 

dead  woman.]   So  she  was.     And  from  now  on  she 

takes  her  fill  of  silence. 

In  the  background  Fielitz,  careless  of  mhat  hat 
happened,  regardi  hit  eyes  sharply  and  in- 
tently in  a  hand  mirror. 


THE    CURTAIN    FALL! 
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